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ADVERTISEMENT. 


OUR knowledge of St. Ninian is chiefly o\ving 
to the Life of him by St. Aelred, which has been 
principally followed in these pages. Its genuine- 
ness was, indeed, questioned by the Bollandists, 
but apparently without any reason. It has been 
uniformly referred to as St. Aelred's by a long 
chain of English writers, nor is there any other 
known as such. The copy in the Bod
eian 
Library is part of a M.S. (Laud 668) containing 
works undoubtedly his, which was written within 
twenty years after his death; and one in the 
British Museum (M.S.S. Cotton. Tib. D. 3.), of 
the close of the twelfth or beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, distinctly attributes the author- 
ship to him. The chief reason assigned by the 
Bollandists for doubting its genuineness is, that 
the opening words of their copy, which they do 
not quote, are not the same as those given by 
Pitseus as St. Aelred's. His words are "Multo- 
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rum bonorum virorum." Those at the beginning 
of the Prologus in our M. S. S. are "l\Iultis 
virorum sapientium." The difference is so slight 
that it would seem most probable, and from other 
considerations it is almost certain, that the person 
who made the copy for the Bollandi-sts, over- 
looked, as he might easily do, the Prologus, and 
began \\'ith the Life, of \vhich the first words are, 
" G loriosissimanl beati Niniani;" since in other 
respects their M. S. appears to have been the same 
as ours. 
The Service for St. Ninian's Day, from the 
Aberdeen Breviary, was not seen until this Life 
had nearly passed through the press. The histor- 
ical references coincide almost entirelv with \vhat 
., 
had been \vritten, being derived for the most part 
from St. Aelred's Life. The only points which 
call for notice are, that the words "patriæ pater 
genuit patronum," \vhich occur in a Responsary, 
look as if the Saint ,vas considered to be a native 
of Galloway; and that the" brother," mentioned 
as the companion of his journeying, is called 
"collega," as if he had been a brother of his 
monastery, not a relation. 
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I ntJ
oduction. 


IT is often said that things look on paper or on canvass 
very different from ,vhat they are in reality; ho,v 
often is the traveller disappointed, on arriving at a spot 
of which he had read in poetry, or seen portrayed by 
a painter. We repeat over and over again to ourselves 
that it is beautiful, as if to persuade ourselves of it, and 
yet there is something ,vanting; after all, ,ve have 
seen woods as green, and streams as clear, and rocks as 
,vild, and the ruined tower that looks over the stream 
is but a very poor ruin, as the baron who lived there 
was probably a very indifferent character. And yet 
,vere the poet or the painter so unfaithful as we sup- 
pose? They sa,v it under some particular aspect, when 
the sun ,vas upon it, or \vhen the woods were coloured 
by autumn, and they caught it at some moment when 
one of Nature's endless combinations had nlade it look 
more than usually lovely. No t,vo persons. see the 
same scene under the same aspect; it will not look to- 
morrow as it does now, and yet it is the same sun, and 
B 
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the saIne trees, and the same river. And so it is ,vith 
history; the historian nlust colour his ,york ,vith his own 
n1Ïnd; it is hi
 vie,v of facts, and yet it may nevertheless 
Le true. Xay, in bOllle respects it is nlore true than the 
vi(1\v,vhich a contenlporary might take of theln. Kings 
and queell
 are douhtleðs very different froIn the ern1Ïne- 
covered thil1g
 which ,ve think them to be, and we 
lIlust lnake theln objects of the intellect before ,ve can 
judge of thelll ; just as a surgeon lnust in a manner 
forget tbat he is operating on flesh and blood, before he 
can do his duty. Besides ,vhich the ideas that con- 
telnporaries have of the men of their day, are after all 
only theories; they are but approximations to the 
truth; event
 and actions are but exponents of the 
ih,vard life of men and nations, and none on earth can 
judge then1 precisely as they are. We have in this 
sense only a vielV of our dearest friends, and yet it 
doc:; not follo,v that ,ve love an abstraction or an idea.. 
And so it by no means follo,vs that history is untrue 
ùecause it is the vie,v of thc historian; it is coloured 
of course ùy his character and his opinions. The facts 
of hi::,tory ,vant an interpretation and are utterly mean- 
ingless, like an unkno,vn language, until they are 
vie\ved in relation to each other and ,vith the whole 
period to ,vhich they belong. This is 'v hat the histo- 
rian supplies; his vie\v may be true or false, but all 
vic\vs arc not fahse, because they are partly 
ubjective. 
All vic,ys are not true, for that ,vould in fact be saying 
that all are false, but some are right and others are 
,vrong, and that, though the facts related are given ,vith 
equal hunesty ; just as in physical science experiments 
are the same, but the true explanation of them is the 
:;iInplcst formula ,vhich ,vill take in all their results. 
1\.11 this eminently applies to the lives of the blessed 
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Saints, because the view which ,ve have of them is in 
all cases coloured by the reverence of the Christian 
world, and yet it is by no means falsified. It is history 
,vith the perpetual interpretation of Christendom; the 
mind of the Church acting upon facts in the life of 
one of her children. It may be quite true that in 
many instances false llliracies or actions ,vhich may be 
proved never to have taken place, may have been 
ascribed to them. An unkno\vn monk in some obscure 
Inonastery may have written a life of a Saint, merely 
putting together all the traditions ,vhich remained of 
hhn, ,vithout caring to separate the true from the false; 
but still the result of the whole may be true; and the 
general aspect in \vhich Christendom vie,vs the Saint 
Inay be the right one, though some particular stories 
may be false. IIo\v fe\v in many instances are the facts 
kno,vn about sonle of the Saints in the middle ages. 
Their parentage is often forgotten, and the history of 
their early years unkno,vn ; or perhaps the names of 
their parents are preserved \vith the vague and suspi- 
cious addition that they were of very noble birth. 
Some few great deeds are on record, but the internal 
struggles which led to them are all forgotten; all at 
once they appear before us as perfect Saints, as if no 
discipline had been required to form them. 1Ve are left 
to eke out the scanty materials of their lives with what 
'\ve know nlust have happened, from the character of 
the times and from the manners of the age. And yet 
perhaps ,ve should hardly regret this; the picture of a 
Saint ,vith the aureole round his head and the meek 
expression of joy on his features, may be unlike what 
he was in his lifetime, and yet it nlay be the more like 
,vhat he is in heaven now. And after all, if ,ve had 
come close to him, a real living Saint, should ,ve have 
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nnder
tood hin1 ? If ,ve had lived ,,
it h St. Basil, might 
"c not have been tenlpted to look upon hhn as a 
pecvi8h invalid, to think him an austere lnan, or over- 

cn:,itiYe, or t<;>o methodical, and apt to care about 
trifles? .l\Iany a holy Abbot must have appeared cross 
to a lazy lllonk. "T e cannot enter into God's Saints 
upon earth ; even if ,ye stand by thcir side, ,ve could 
only nlake an approximation to the truth, as ,ve do no,v. 
'rhi:; is the case ,,,ith Saints in scripture. IIo,v little 
has it pleased the IIoly Spirit to disclose of their hid- 
dcn life, just as Hluch of course as ,ve can bear, and as 
"
a
 needful for IIis Church, and yet ho,v little ! 
'Vhich of the Saints is there that ,ve can picture 
vividly to ourselves? In the case of the blessed Virgin 
indeed, the Church has lnarvellously filled up the out- 
line of Scripture; of her ,ve kno,v one fact, that she 
"'as the 
Iother of God, and the delicate sense, so to 
speak, of the Chri
tian ll1ind, has found out that this 
Innst necessarily involve nluch lllore than appears on 
the surface of Scripture. The Church has so long 
d\\
elt in love on our ever-blessed Lord in IIis infancy, 
that ,,"e alnlost fancy that we can "come into the 
house and see the young child ,vith 
Iary IIis mother." 
This may al:-,o be the case \\rith St. Paul, ,,,"ho has left 
so completely the impress of his 11lind, on his ,vritings, 
but it i
 hardly so ,yith any other Saint. St. 
Iary 
nlay ùe said to live in Christian doctrine; St. Paul in 
the Tloly Scriptures; but the other great Saints con- 
nected ,vith our Lord have their life in Christian tradi- 
tion. ]
ven St. John ,ye think of, not as the old rnan 
,vith the golden lllitre, but as ever young and beautiful 
a
 ,ve have been used to see hinl in ecclcsiastical pic- 
turcs and 
culptures. 
All this Iuay perhaps reconcile us to much that is 
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disappointing from the paucity of lnaterials in the life 
of Aelred. ..Lt\.nc1 yet his life is such an iInportant 
one, fl:01n his being the Cistercian Saint of England, 
a sort of English St. Bernard, as he is called by his 
contenlporaries, that he seen1S to deserve that every 
effort should be made to put for,varc1 the little that 
is kno,vn ,vith due proll1inence. All that can no,v be 
done is to interpret the fe,v facts that remain by 
making him, ,vhat he really ,vas, the representative 
of the internal systen1 of the Cistercian order in Eng- 
land. Facts taken by thernsel ves prove nothing, and 
to suppose that any real kno\vledge of by-gone times 
can be obtained froIn the bare enumeration of them, 
is the same error as it ,yould be to suppose that all 
our kno,yledge COInes to us from experience. 'Vith- 
out the light thro,vn upon them by the cross, the events 
of the ,vorld are the n1ere stirrings of the sick and dis- 
tempered life of hUInanity; even the lives of Saints 
are the n1ere developments of a highly moral man, as the 
actions of a hero are the development of a great Inan. 
If a Christian theory does not interpret the lives of 
Saints, a Pantheistic one ,vill come in its stead. So 
we ,,,ill attempt to sho,v ,vhat ..Lt\.elred ,vas, by sho,ving 
in 'v hat relation the systel11 of \v hich he was the head 
stood to the ,vorla and to the church of the period. 
As in the life of St. Stephen the external life of the 
Cistercians was described, so we \vill attenlpt now to 
show \vhat ,vas their inward life, and to bring it out in 
contrast, not only ,vith the troubled ,vorld around, but 
,vith that of the leading ecclesiastics of the tinle. It 
\vill then be seen ho,v the cloister was the ren1eay pro- 
vided by God for keeping up the conten1plative life 
amidst the busy and distracting scenes in 'v hich eccle- 
siastics \vere obliged to take part. It is easy to do this 
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in the case of Aelred, because ,ve have a most com- 
plete insight into his religious character from his ,vrit- 
ings; and because as he himself is the historian of 
much that is related, \ye are only endeavouring to look 
upon the troubled scene ,vithout the cloistcr as he did 
hiIllself. And all this it is hoped may reconcile us to 
the scantiness of facts about hÏ111
e14 and also to the 
long digressions \vhich such a plan involves; for it is 
in1possible to give an idea of the \vork in \vhich he 
\vas engaged \vithout pointing out \vhat \vere the ,vants 
of the Church of the period. Besides \vhich \ve can- 
not gain a correct vie\v of the n1Ïddle ages from the 
Ii ves of Saints alone. They had their good and bad 
points, like other ages; and in order to understand 
the t\velfth century, the world and the cloister 111ust 
be sho\yn in opposition. rrhus, though the cloister 
of Rievaux ,vill be the central point of the \vhole, 
the reader ,viTI not be surprised to find 11Ímself some- 
tin1e
 on the banks of the Rhine, or beyond the Alps, 
or to hear the din of border ,yarfare breaking on the 
peace of the monastery. rThough froln the fe\vness of 
1naterials, \ye only catch gliInpses of Aelred at inter- 
"als, still we will do our best to dra\v a truthful pic- 
ture of him, at once the Saint of England and of Scot- 
land, once \vell kno\vn from the Frith of Forth to the 
banks of the Tine and the Tees, the n1an of peace in 
the midst of barbarian war. 


The Old lJIonastery. 


In the beginning of the reign of IIenry I. the 
ancient n10nastery of IIcxhanl ,,"'as in a miserable 
state. Its three Churches ,vere in ruins, and the vast 
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nlonastic buildings were desolate; for ever since the 
Danes had sacked and plundered it, there had been no 
monks to d\vell there.! One chaplain alone, a married 
priest, lived there ,vith his faulily, a careless and 
indifferent man, with one strong feeling in his soul, 
and that was a love of the old royal line of England, 
and a hatred of the Norlllans. The circumstances 
which led to his d,velling t.hus with his children, in 
t.he nlidst of the ruinous Abbey buildings, lllake up a 
long tale of nlingled good and evil. He ,vas appa- 
rently one of a priestly race; for his grandfather and 
father 'v ere priests before him. His grandfather, 
Alured, the son of 'Veston, was a good and a learned 
man. He used to go about through the North, re- 
pairing the ancient places \vhich the devastation caused 
by the Danes had laid ,vaste. One day, there came to 
him a man ,,"ho dwelt at IIexhanl. lIe told him that 
an old man dressed in pontifical garments had appeared 
to him in a dream, and had bidden him go to Alured, 
and command him to come to IIexhaln, and search for 
the relics of the Saints 'v hich ,vere buried there. 
Alured bethought hhnself awhile, ,vhether this dream 
,vere ,vorth attending to ; but he looked at the man 
who had brought him the ne\vs, and felt that they 
,vere true. He ,vas a plain man, one of the inferior 
nobility of the realm,2 and one who had had in his 


1 Post desolationcm N ordhymbrorum quam, irruentibus in 
AngIiam Danis, miserabiliter incurrit
 sicut cæterahujus ecclesiæ, 
hæc Hagulstadensis, ut verbis propheticis utar, multo tempore 
sine sacerdote, sine ephod, sine teraphim gemebunda resedit. 
. Quicquid de Iignis fuerat, ignis absumpsit, bibliotheca ilIa no- 
bilissima quam præsul sanctus condiderat tota deperiit. MS. 
Bodl. 
2 Vir quidam de minoris ordinis proceribus. Ibid. 
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rOllcrh life far nlore to do with the lance than with the 
ð 
psalter. lIe thought, therefore, that he luight be 
tru
ted, anù "rcnt \vith hÏ111 to Hexhaln. They 
travelled through St. Cuthbert's dOlnain, and came to 
Tynedale, a "a
ted and depopulated country, and 
'v hen they canle to IIexhaln, the nliserable inhabitants 
of the place gathered about theIn, to see ,vhat they 
,vere doing alllong
t the ruins. 'Vhen they heard 
their errand, the poor people caught their enthusiasnl, 
and bronght/::;pades, and set to ,york to help thenl. 
"rom 
Ùa\\Tll of clay they searched tilllnid-day came, and they 
found nothing ; they scarched as lnen look for trea- 
I"ure, for the nan1èS of Acca and Eata, the ancient 
ðaints of IIexhaln, ,vhose bodies they hoped to find, 
,vere kno\\Tn a
 household ,vords in the hut of every 
pea
ant of K ortlnuuùerland. 'I'hey ,vho have no 
friends on earth, naturally look about them for friends 
ill heaven, and in tlH
 111Ídst of their ,vasted and de- 
populatecl fields, they ùethought then1sel yes of those 
'v ho originally reclaiIncd the country fron1 heathenislll. 
.1\nd no,v they "
orked on, for they hoped to see before 
evening fell, and to touch, their sacred relics; but the 
day was f
lr advanced, and they had found nothing, 
and in their di
[lppointn1ent they began to laugh at 
Alurcd, for haying COlne all the ,yay froln Durham 
on a fool's errand. But his cnthusiaSlll did not cool, 
and he rose up, and taking a nutttock, ,vent to the 
porch of the Church, and 
truck it deep into the 
ground, 
aying that there ,vere the holy Bishops 
buried. So th(' people set to ,york again, and by and 
b) e they (,
Hne to t,\"O stone eoffins, and there lay the 
l.odics of the Saillt
, ,yaiting for a ble
sed resurrection, 
clwl in their pontifical roLes, ,yhich tiIHe had not 
ilnpairca. ..l\n(l all that llight they ,vatched about 
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thenl with chanting and prayer, and the next day 
they placed theln in a shrine on the öouth side of the 
Church, near the sacristy. TÏIne ,vent on, and the 
Conqueror ruled in England, and another storn1 of ,val" 
had depopulated Tynedale. Other lords po
sessed the 
land, ,vho had never heard of the holy Bishops of 
.Hexham. But cruel as ,vas the rule of the ne\v 
possessors of the soil, yet they brought refol'Jnation 
,vith them. The Norlnan Bishop of Durhaln, 'Vil- 
lian1 of St. Carilefe, loved not the lazy canons, "rho, 
,vithout submitting to any rule ,vhatever, lived on the 
broad lands ,vhich stretched from the Tine to the Tees. 
They ,vere but poor representatives of St. Cuthbert, 
those thriftless canons, and it ,vas ,veIl to ren10ve 
them. They had the option of becolning monks if 
they pleased, and provision ,vas made for thelll if they 
chose still to be secular. 1 . One alone, the dean, ,vas 
IJersuaded by his son, a monk
 to renlain and take the 
vo,vs ; the oth
rs all relnained in the ,yorld. There 
,vas one alnong thelll ,vho disdained to receive any 
thing at N orlnan hands, and this ,vas the son of 
Alured. The royal Ütmily of England ,vas in exile; 
English prelates and abbots ,vere compelled to nlake 
room for foreigners; he himself and his brethren ,vere 


1 Successit Walchero Guillelmus habitu monachus, qui dericos 
ab ecclesia Dunelmensi eliminans monachos subrogavit, et 
aliis quidem possessiones extra ecclesiam ordinavit, alios id 
suscipere contemnentes expellere non cunctavit. Intra quos 
prædicti Aluredi filius qui cæteris præerat, cum nihil ab episcopo 
suscipere dignaretur, adiit venerabilem archiepiscopum Thomam 
qui primus N ormannorum rexit ecclesiam Eboracensem rogans 
ut ei Hagulstudensem ecclesiam daret ædificandam.-It does 
not appear what "qui præerat" means, for the dean became a 
monk of the new monastery. Simeon Dunelm. b. iv. 3. 
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turned ont of tl1cir hou
p at Durharn, and he disdained 
to be a pt!n
ioner of tht! stranger. So he bethought 
hinl"3clf of Ilexhanl, the 
eat of the old Saxon bishops, 
ana "Tcnt tbere to hide his head till better times caIne. 
..A.nd, inaccd, there ,yere rumours uf ,,"'ar in the North, 
and the king of Scotland n1ight still n1ake a fight for 
St. E<h,rard's line, though Edgar the Atheling had 

Ul)}llitted to the Conqueror, and ,vas soon to assume 
the cross ul1<1(1r Hobert, 'Villiam's eldest son. So aWêlJ 
"rent l
illan, for 
uch ,vas his name, to IIexham. The 
Bi
hop, "rho seelns to have been indulgent to the 
refractory canon
, gave him his sanction, though, in- 
deed, Eillan need have been in no dread of a rival, for 
his ne,v J,velling ,vas a sad scene of desolation. The 
country arounù ,vas still bleeding froll1 the vengeance 
of the Conqueror and the Scot, and in the lnidst of 
the deserted field
 arose the rnined A1Jbey itself. l Its 
Church ,vas half unroofed, and the rain and the sno,v 
forced a ready entrance through the gaps in the tiles ; 
thp te

élatcd p
n"'en1('nt "Tas in many places torn up, 
th(\ "rindo,ys ,,-ere dashed in, and the high columns 
"rcre covered ,,,ith green ]n08S, and ,yith dalnp, ,vhich 
,va
 rapidly eating a,vay the fi"escoes on the ,valls, and 
on the arch ,vhich divided the nave from the choir. 2 


I Veniens ad locum homo invenit omnia desolata, muros 
cccl{\siæ sine tegmine sordere feno, silvis supercrescentibus hor- 
rere, litura imbribus et tempestate dejecta, nihil pristini retin. 
uisse decoris. Erat autem talis terræ illius desolatio ut fere 
b .. I t t . OC r- 
 . 1 " 
lennlO ex so 0 vena u e aucuplo se Sl m.......que laml lam sus- 
tinerct. So well was the remembrance of the family kept at 
Hexham, that there was not long ago, and may be still, a street 
in Hcxham cal1ed Eilan's street. 
2 Arcum sanctuarii historiis et imaginibus et variis cælatu- 
rarum figuris-decoravit. Rich. Hagulst. de statu ecel. c. 3. 
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Alnidst these ruins lived the fan1ily of the Saxon 
priest; the Abbey lands were amply sufficient for 
their 111aintenance, but there ,vere no corn-fields 
around, and no vassals to till thell1 ; so they lived on 
hunting and ha,vking for t\VO years after their arrival, 
and in the thick ,voods around then1, many a ,vild deer 
\vas aroused by the horns and the hounds of the 
Saxons. Not long after they came there, the Abbey 
lands ,vere given to a Norman, by Gerard, Arch- 
bishop of York, and this of course did not make Eillan 
love the strangers a \vhit nlore. lIe 'was allo,ved to 
continue there as chaplain, and a large part of the 
proceeds still came to him. After his death, his son, 
also called Eillan, the priest \vhom \ve have seen at 
IIexhan1, succeeded his father. lIe found himself heir 
to the ruined Abbey, and he inherited too the feelings 
and prej udiees of his fall1ily, the love for IIexham and 
its Saints, and for the old royal line of England, and 
probably, no great good-,vill to the Norn1an rulers, 
ecclesiastical or civil. But it is said of him that he was 
" a sinner, and that he lived as he ought not to have 
done."! vVhat this ll1eans is not kno\vn, but it is pro- 
bable that he ,vas of the jovial race of hunting priests, 
who kne\v more about the winding of horns and the 
cheering of hounds than about Gregorian chants; for 
these un sacerdotal accomplislullents were but too com- 
mon among the Saxon clergy of the tinle. This ,vas 


1 Qui, lieet peccator secus quam oportuit vixerit-ecclesias, 
tamen Christi renovandas ornandas serviendas devotum se et 
sollicitum exhibebat.-M8. Bodl. From the same manuscript 
it appears, in the dedication of his life of St. Bridget, that 
Lawrence, Abbot of 'V estminster, knew Eillan, and received 
from him the original life, which being "semi-barbara," he 
polished up and made" Latinissima." 
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not a pron1Ïsing character for the father of a Saint, and 
yet Eillall had three SOll:5, one of ,y hOlll ,vas Aeh"ed, 1 
and a daughter, 'tho bccanlc a holy reelu
e. 
'rhe present is not the first tÏ1ne in the annals of 
J.:ngland that her lllonastic systenl has Leen extinct ; 
at least it ,vas so in the north at the period of ,vhich 
,ve "
rite; and in the south the spirit of Inonks 
sccnl
 to have ,veIl-nigh disappeared, though there 
"rere still YW,t Abbeys, flourishing in ,yorldly ,vealth. 
]
nt their ...\hùot
 ,yere often n1en frank-hearted and 
generolls, yet ,vith far more of the noble lord about 
thel11 than of the churclnnall. A type of them "Tas 
the high-
pirited Abbot of St. Alban's, ,vho disdained 
to suLnlit to the Conqueror, and left his ALbey for the 
fastne:-;ses of ]
ly, "yhere IIere,yard ,vas still fighting 
for the old royal line of England. In the Korth, 
ho,vcyer, 1l10lla
tic life ,\ras fairly extinct, and if by 
{"hance a 
tray nlonk, in the Llack Benedictine habit, 
,,'a::; seen north of the Htunber, nlcn stared at his 
cu\\rl and shaven cro,vn as they ,yould at the strange 
dre:--:-- of a foreigner. 
 Aelred, then, ,vas born an1Ícl 
the very ruins of the ancient lllonastieislll of the 
Korth. Instead of the green banks ,y here gre,v 
prilnro
cs anù violet3, the first place ,vhere his little 
feet ,\.ould naturally take him, ,,"ould be the ruined 
nave of the olù church, ,yith its lnysterious side 
cl1apels ; and there ,vere Leautiful faces of Saints peer- 
ing out upon hbn, anlÏdst the darnp green moss 'v hich 


1 The common date for the birth of St. Aclred is 1109. The 
c\'idence of this depcnds on the date assigned for his death in 
the life of him, given in the Bollandists, which says that he 
dicd in IIGû, in his fifty-seventh year. 
2 Simeon DUllclm. in. ann. 1074. 
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,vas struO'O'linO' ,vith the bright colours of the frescoes. 
ðð ð 
 
And he ,yould first hear of St. 'Vilfrid, the founder of 
Hexhan1, though his relics were far a,vay at Canter- 
bury, for it ,vas he 'v ho traced the pictures on the 
"rall
, to instruct the barbarous people ,vhon1 he had to 
teach. 1 lIe would hear, too, of Acca, the successor of 
St. 'Vilfrid, the friend of Bede, for though his nan1e 
,vas almost forgotten in the ecclesiastical calendar, the 
peasants knew his shrine, and every little child could 
tell ,vhere the relics of the holy Bishop lay. 
 His 
first play-ground ,vould be the ruined cloisters of the 
Abbey, ,vhere the crosses still Inarked the graves of 
the old lllonks. And the stories ,vhich he heard were 
of the good St. Ed\\rard, \vith tales of l{ing Alfred's 
,vars and of Edmund Ironside. 
lIe ,vas not many years old ,vhen a change took 
place at I-Iexham, ,yhich took a,vay son1e portion of its 
c1esolateness. IIis father had a brother, a religious and 
d(lvout Inan, who was grieved at seeing the possessions 
of the church thus turned into a falnily inheritance, 
and by his persuasion, Eillan was induced to apply to 
the Archbishop of York for some canons to serve as a 
germ for the future restoration of the community. 
Conscious as he ,vas of his own disorderly life, he btiU 
loved the Abbey, and had done his best to clear a\vay 
the rubbish froln the Church, and to repair the most 


1 Verurn ubi earn beatissimus præsul '\Vilfridus, adductis 
securn ex partibus transnlarinis artificibus, miro lapideo tabulatu 
ut in præsentiarum cernitis, renovavit, et ad devotionem rudis 
adhuc plebis conciliandam picturis et cælaturis multifariam 
decoravit. MS. Bodl. 
2 Nam ante translationem multis annis cum adhuc pueruIus 
essem Accam, Alchmundum, Fredenbertum, Tilbertum ibi simul 
requiescere nihil hæsitans populus totus c1amabat. Ibid. 
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ruined portions. It ,va" probably connected in his 
Inind "rith the old glories of England; there is a 
strange eOllnexÎon bet\VeCll loyalty for an exiled royal 
faTnily fintI religion. 'rhe devotional feeling is often 
nlerely hereditary as "Tell as the loyalty; yet it is true 
that the party of a dethroned monarch is generally 
al:"o that of religion. In this ,yay, probably, did Eillan 
love IIexluun and ,vish for its rC6toration; still his 
ùi
interesteùnesð did not carry him so f
tr as to give up 
one jot of hi
 per
onal rights over the Abbey lands. 
So poor ,vere the canons that they often found it very 
hard to live on the poor renlnant of their property;1 
and yet Eillan sho\\Ted 110 inclination ,\'hatever to better 
their condition. IIo,vever the canons ,vere there, and 
Aclt'ctI could not ,vander about the old Abbey-build- 
ings ,\rithout seeing them, and hearing them chant the 

erVIC('. l\Ionks and monkish nlen are ahvays good 
friend:::, ,vith children, and doubtless the fair-haired 
Saxon ùoy soon Inade their acquaintance. lIe was a 
happy boy, running ,vherever he pleased about the old 
Chureh ana ..A.bLcy ; and it may have been the remem- 
brance of his curious old home on the banks of the 
Tine, and of his holy childhood, "\vhich Inade hinl 
d" eU ,vith peculiar joy on the infancy and childhood 
of our hle

ed I..Jord, in after-tilnes, ,vhen, after n1any a 
harù 
truggle, he had gained another honle, even lnore 
ppaceful and secluded. Strange, indeed, it is, 'v hen by 
dint of fighting anù hard blo,vs ,ve have been 1110ulded 
into that character ,vhich in substance is to be ours for 
all eternity, to look back upon the time of our malie.. 


1 Curam parochiro cum maxima parte beneficiorum-de ipsis 
canonicis longo tempore tcnuit.-Richard of IIexham, de stat. 
eccl. IIag. 2. 8. 
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able and plastic childhood. IIow little often can ,ve 
remember of it! A mazy drealll of 
icknesses, and 
pains all coloured by the scenes in 'v hich our lot was 
cast, the sounding sea or the ,vatery lneado,vs, or the 
high mountains. 
So small a portion of Aelred's life ,vas spent there, 
that his chroniclers have forgotten it. An obscure 
charter found in Richard of IIexhalll incidentally pre- 
serves the melnory of it. And yet these years of 
his childhood had much influence on his future life; 
the chant of the canons remained as an undersong 
amidst all the festivities and the tournaments of a 
king's court; for this is the next scene in ,vhich ,ve 
find him. t "\Vhen he quitted his hOlne at IIexham, 
Aelred became the playmate of a prince's son. Da- 
vid, the brother of Alexander, king of Scotland, and 
heir apparent to the throne, took him into his family 
and brought him up with his son IIenry. David had 
left his country in early life, and had preferred the 
court of his brother-in-Ia,v, Henry I. of England, 
to the chance of succeeding to the turbulent throne 
of Scotland. He had Inarried the daughter of earl 
Waltheof, who had fallen a victim to the resent- 
ment of the Conqueror, and who was regarded as a 
martyr of the Saxon cause. IIis mother was Saint 
l\Iargaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling. Add to 
which, besides the two earldoms ,vhich he possessed, 
Huntingdon and Northampton, he had also a claim 
upon Northumberland 2 in right of his wife, ,vho was 


1 "Ab ipsis incunabaIis," says Aelred, "cum Henrico vixi." 
De gen. Reg. Angl. ape Twysden, vol. i. 368. 
2 David claimed Northumberland for his son Henry on this 
ground. Fordun, v. 42. 
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de
cended from the old carls of the county. lIe ,voldd 
thu
 be naturally brought to IIcÀhaln, the spiritual 
capital of N ortlnullberland ; and it
 staunch old Saxon 
prip:"t ,yould lJe surp to attract the notice of a descendant 
of Saillt l\larf!'aret. Another circunlstance ,voldd dra,v 
hilll tow"ard:s the little Aelrcd; his first child had 
p('ri
heù in hi
 infancy l)y a terrible accident, 1 and 
Ilcnry, his son, ,vas left ,,?ithout a con1panion, for 
l)ayid never had any other 111ale children. The beauty 
of the SaÀon boy struck hbn, and he determined to 
Lring hiIn up "rith his son, for his daughters, Clarice 
and IIodierna, could be no mates for the high-spirited 
boy, ,vho in after life was called IIenry the heroic. 
IIenry,,"as a doyout and good prince, and even ""hen 
he gre,v older and ,vas a soldier in the camp, ,vas said 
to be like a young nlonk. But there ,\Tas another boy 
of J110ro congenial tastes to Aelred, and that was Wal- 
theof, th
 :;011 of !)ayid's queen by her former husband; 
hut of hin1 1110re by and Lye. 


Tile RiforJllation in Scotland. 


CHAPTER II. 


"THO could have in the ,vhole world better prospectb 
than Aelred? The courts of England and Scotland 
"erl a opening upon hÎ1ll ; a rich heh.ess ,vith a noble 
ficf
 or, if he preferred the church, a mitred abbacy 
".oulù have Leen rea
onable ohjects of a laudable am- 
hition. But here ,ve nlust pause and 'v hile Aelred is 


1 Ordcric Vital. Ecc. Hist. 8. in ann. 1092. 
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growing up in David's falnily, take a look at the 
state of politics in the north. The kingdom of Scot- 
land, I had almost said the church, ,vas in process 
of formation. It ,vas Aelred's destiny to be thrown 
anlong the ruins of a state of things passed away ; 
by and bye he ,vill assist in the raising up of a ne,v 
system; but ,ve must first learn ,vhat ,vere the wild 
and unruly elelnents among 'v hich his lot ,vas cast. 
Alas! for Scotland. IIu\v ,vas it ever to beconle 
like a Christian kingdom? Its hierarchy ,vas as yet 
unfornled; it had been cast out of the streaUl of 
European civilization, and its comlnunications ,vith 
the Christian world 'v ere but fe,v and far bet,veen. 
The sixth century is a long ,yay off fi"oln the t,velfth ; 
and it ,vas in that early tÎIne that a voice ,vas heard 
going through the ,vestern i::;les und the ,vild coasts 
of Argyle, proclaiming peace on earth, good-,vill to- 
,vards men. The good ne,vs spread across to the lnain- 
land, froin Oban, do\vn by the banks of Loch A,ve, even 
to the ,vild head-land of Cantyre ; and the sayage peo- 
ple ,vere turned to the faith of Christ. It ,vas then 
that in the north arose lona, or Icohnkill, Columba's 
cell, and the kings of Nor,vay, of Scotland, and of the 
Isles, chose to lie around the shrine of St. Columba, 
,vhile in the south alnong the Picts, St. Ninian had 
founded 'Vhiterne. Still it is quite true that Chris- 
tianity never seized upon the hearts of the people as it 
did in the south; it ,vas a hard task indeed to pene- 
trate through all the "rild glens, the ,vinding lakes, 
and the forests of pine "rhich lie alllong those savage 
mountains, but this it did accolnpli
h ; 'v hat it did not 
do ,vas to bend the stubborn heart, the rough and dis- 
putatious teInper of the Ineu. r.rhere ,vas something 
forbidding in the original Scottish nlonks : they did not 
C 
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seiz
 on the hearts of the people. They never suc- 
ceeded in extingui
hing hatrea behveen rival races, 
and 'v hile England ,vas one kingdolTI at the N onnan 
('on(lnr
t, Scotland had not even a right to one nanle ; 
it ,va
 l'ictland as ,yell a
 Scotland, and there ,vas in the 
north beyond the Gran1pians, still the Gael, the ,vilt.! 
all(1 Ulltfuucd sayage of the north. Scotland ,vas really 
only ....
rgylc;:;hire and the Isles; the country beneath, 
fro1ìl the t,YO :Frith
, that i
, the Lothians and 8trath- 
elyùe, Lelongcd to England ; ,vhile Gallo,vay, ,vith its 
:-:avage I)icts, ,vas a debateable land, ground do,vn Le- 
t,veen both. Christianity had not dra\vn together 1.h(-' 
hearts of the ::;avage chieftains; and 'v hat ,yas ,vorse, it 
had not suc('ceJed in purifying their vices; among no 
nation, caning itself Christian, ,vas the sanctity of Jnal"- 
riage so little respected as among the Piets and Scots. 1 
Alas! for Scotland. By the tilue of the Norman 
Conflue
t, tlu 1 ,,"ork of St. Colunlba and St. Ninian 'vas 
undone. "Thiterne had no bishop ; he had long ago 
been driven a,vay in sonle of the cruel and constant 
v{ar:5 'v hich raged in the country. In Scotland, th{' 
bishopric of St. Andre,v's was still 
tanding. But all 
,vaS in a miserable state; there too monasticisln had 
disappeared; the far-famed Culdces lv-ere a set of de- 
generate prie
ts; they had given up their original 
rule, and had ,vives und children; and it is said of 
them that they hardly ever celebrated Inass at St. 
Andrew's altar, except 'v hen the king canle to see 
them. 2 In this state of things, it ,vas ,veIl for Scotland 
that, by Goù's ,vill, its kings became fcudal yassals of 
England. Feudali
]n, instead of being as has been 


1 See St. Ae]red's Life in the Bol1andists. 
2 Pinkerton, Enquiry, Appendix, p. 462. 
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supposed, the partition of a territory, among many 
lords, was in reality the binding of a nun1ber of dis- 
jointed comn1unities into one. The independent patri- 
archal chieftain ,vho did hon1age to his conqueror and 
received back his lands fronl hÎ111, ,vas bound on pain 
of forfeiting then1, to assist his suzerain whenever he 
required his services; and the feudal héad thus becan1e 
the centre of a nun1ber of before disjointed hordes. 1 
But feudalislll also contained another principle, and 
that was, that \vithin his o,vn territory each lord ,vas 
absolute; his suzerain could not interfere ,vith his ju- 
risdiction ; infangthief and outfangthief .lllplied a very 
perfect and intelligible power of hanging and imprison- 
ing as he pleased. This of course varied ,vith the real 
po\ver of the suzerain : in proportion as he ,vas strong, 
his vassals were less independent; thus, for instance, 
the great vassals of the French king 'v ere Jlluch more 
like independent chieftains than an English earl under 
the Conqueror or IIenry II. In the case of Scotland, 
the king, \v hile he becalne the vassal of the English 
cro,vn, strengthened his authority at home. He be- 
came hÎ1nself a feudal superior over his people, instead 
of a patriarchal chieftain with limited po,vers. Besides 
which the English king made him the feudal lord of 
Cumbria, which included not only the modern shires 
of Rcnfre\v and I./anark, but "merry Carlisle" also, 

nd the \vhole of CUlnberland, to be held as a fief from 
himself. And the very dependent. relation in \vhich 
he placed himself ,vas perhaps more useful to hin1self 


1 Those who know Sir Francis Palgrave's great work on the 
Anglo-Saxon Constitution, will see at once how much the author 
is indebted to him for pointing out the relation which existed 
between England and Scotland, and throughout this chapter. 
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and his people in another ,yay. It D1ade hÍIn a portion 
of the great J.:uropean boùy, and brought 1 then1 into 
contact ,vith the rest of Chri
tendon1. 
'rhe NOrInan Conlluest indirectly still further im- 
proved 
cot1and. .l\Ialcohn Canmore, an intelligent 
and upright prince, 'Ya
 then on the throne. lIe had 
becn (1rh'cn into exile by l\Iacbeth, the nlurderer of 
his father, and had lived for fourtcen years in king 
}:thvard's court; here he had learned a le
son ,vhich 
he did not forget ,vhen he returned to his o,vn ,vild 
and troubled 1101110 in th(\ north. 1 Ie had learned ,vhat 
,va
 thp n1eani g of a feuùal king, not only the leader 
in ,var of a savage horde, ,vith ,,,hOl11 he ,va8 the COll1- 
1110n proprietor of a certain nlunber of streams and 
11l0untaillS, but the lord of the soil, the dispenser of 
justice, according to detern1inate forms. lIe had had 
before 111n1 al
o a 1110del of devotion, chastity, and jn
- 
tice in the saintly Ethvard. lIe had seen also there 
l\Iargaret, a Saxon maiden, then a child of ten rears 
old, and the neice of the Confessor, in "Those ycins 
flo\vcd the ù100ù of the royal house of England, and 
the ilnperial line of Gern1any ; 1 and 'v hen he caIne 
bacl\. to his de
olate palace of Dunfern1line, surrounded 
by "Tars abroad and treachery,vithill, he still thought 
of the holy fan1ily ,,'hich he hall :seen in his exile at 
\V e
tJnins.ter. ....\.fter Inany years ne,ys canle to Scot- 


1 )lalcolm was fourteen years in Edward's court; he left it 
at the latter end of the year 1056, the very year in which Mar- 
garet came bark fronl Hungary. Compo Fordun, lib. v. c. 7, 
11, 16. ()rderic, as Sir F. Palgrave has observed, says that 8t. 
Edward betrothed 
largaret to l\Ialcolm. This appears incon- 
sistent however with rrurgot's narrative, if Fordun gives it 
rightly; for he seems to imply that Edgar betrothed his sister 
to :\Ialcolm. 
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land that St. Ed\vard ,vas dead, and that IIarold had 
seized on the throne; and next that a great battle had 
been fought, and that the Normans ruled in England. 
:llIalcolm at once arl11ed his po,vers in favour of Edgar, 
anù of the line of St. Ed\vard; but the Conqueror ,vas 
too strong for hiIn, and his country ,vas invaded, and 
he hinIself cOlllpelled to subnIit. 'Vllat in the n1ean- 
\vhile "ras becon1e of l\Iargaret? One day, l\Ialcolm 
\vas sitting in his palace of Dunfermline; the "ind had 
been blo,ving fiercely, and ne,vs ,vas brought hin1 that a 
large ship had been driven by stress of ,veather into 
the bay. He sent do\vn to the shore some of his 
nobles to see 'v here the strange ship had come froln ; 
then they brought hÎln "Tord that they had seen a man 
of princely bearing disel11bark ,vith t\'"'O maidens, one 
taller than the other, and of surpassing beauty. 1\lal- 
cohn sent for them, and found to his joy that they 
,vere the exiled fan lily of England, 'v hOll1 God had 
thus directed to his land. Poor l\Iargaret! she had 
looked \vith terror at the high mountains and rugged 
rocks of the land on \v hich they had been cast, and 
\vi th still nlore terror at the ,vilc1 looks of the nobles, 
'v ho had come to gaze upon theln ; but she no,v thanked 
God ,vho sent to theln a protector \v ho loyed the 
lllernory of St. Ed\vard. Not long after, l\Ialcohn 
begged of Edgar to besto,v upon him the hand of his 
sister, and l\Iargaret became queen of Scotland. It 
\vas by God's good providence that the line of 81. 
Ed"rard "ras planted afi
esh in Scotland; it ,vas provi- 
dential too that l\largarct ,vas chosen at this special 
time to be queen of Scotland; for it ,vas a turning- 
point in the history of the country, and l\Iargaret be- 
canIe its reforrner. 
"-'-hat could a poor foreign Inaiden do on such a 
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throne? anlidst a court, ,vhcre the utmost depraxity 
prevailed, and the ,vild noùles 
"vore unchristian oaths 
in the pre
ence of their queen. The very loneliness, 
and the ùistance frolll her country, ,vas enough to 
appal the heart of a Inaiden; and the rud
 rafters 
and ('omfortlcs
 hall:;;:, and the windy passages of an 
old northern palace, ,vere in themselves sufficient 
to ,veig-h ùo,vn \vith its glOOlll the heart of a fell1ale, 
brought up in the palace of 'V e:-3Íluinster. "That then 
could 11argaret tlo? ,vith ,vhat sceptre could 
l)e sway 
her unruly court? and Jet she did reforlll Scotland, 
an<l that too, ehurch and state. And if anyone asks 
ho,v 
h
 could do this, I ,vill tell hint ho\v another 
queen did not do it. 1'here once came to Scotland, 
froin a foreign court, a queen, like l\Iargaret, of sur- 
pa:-':o'ing beauty, of strong affections, and of a cheerful 
di
po
ition, loving to n1ake all happy about her. Rut 
,vith all her advantages, 
Iary did not ,vin the hearts 
of tIu-A people, nor refornl the ,vickedness of her nobles, 
and her reign ruined all that ,yas left of the C
hurch. 
It is only ,,
hel1, after long years of penitenee, f'he ùied 
on the s<,affold, cOllfe
sing her faith, that ,ve can look 
with cOlnplaeen<,y on ::\Iary. But the strength of 

Iargaret lay in her being a saint. It is true she ,vas 
'v hat is called a clever ,vornan; she knew Latin, and 
rejoiced in conversing ,vith the learned Inen of the 
realrn. J3ut cleverness is not enol1O"h to effect a reforln 
o 
in a. barùarous nation. She had that indescribahle tact 
hy which 
aints kno\v ho,v to manage those about 
theu1, and to do ahuo:-;t unconsciously just ,vhat they 
ought. A cold dignity might have awed, but could not 
ha, e "on over the noble::; of her unruly court. But 
:r.largaret had a ,veIl-spring of quiet happille

 in her 
heart 'v hich nlaùc bel' smile on all around h
r. IIer 
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happy cheerfulness ,vas like the purple light which 
thro\vs a ,varnl tint on the cold mountain sn01V. In 
her saintly uprightness she could afford to be amiable 
\vithout losing her dignity; and no one durst venture 
Lefore her on an evil j est, for she had a strange po,ver 
in her pre5ence ,vhich rendered it impossible. '1:'he 
refractory ,yarriors ,vho frequented her husband's ta- 
ble \voulù not ,vait till grace ,vas said, and she won 
them to sublnis8ion by sending round a cup of choice 
wine to be given to those who remained, and it \vas 
still in aftc
-tÏ1nes called the grace-cup, or St. l\far- 
garet's cup. lIeI' character had so endeared her to 
her husband, that she possessed an unbounded influ- 
ence over hin1. I-li
 ,vas no ,veak and easily COIn- 
pliant mind, and yet she converted hÌ1n to habits of 
devotion and piety, ,y hich 1\ T ere rare indeed alnong the 
,vild ,varriors of the twelfth century. fIe allowed her 
as much Inoney as she would to distribute an10ng the 
poor, and ,vith his o,vn royal hands helped her every 
day to feed the multitudes ,vhom she served within the 
palace. 'Vith her he ,vashed the feet of the poor; 
nay, so c01l1pletely did he allo\v her to give herself up 
to the boundless love of Christ's poor ones that con- 
tinually ,veIled from her heart, that he permitted her 
to bring ilnpure lepers into their COll1mon chamber and 
kiss their sores. lIe kne,v ,veIl that it 1vas no weak or 
fanatical devotion 'v hich Inade her do so, hut a love 
for her Lord, and an intense realization of IIis oneness 
,vith IIis suffering meInbers. Sometimes she \vould 
pretend to steal fron1 the royal treasury ,vhat she dis- 
tributed to the poor, for she kne\v well that her play- 
ful theft pleased her husband; and l\Ialcolnl would 
take her by the wrist, ,vith her hand thus full of gold, 
and bring hel: to her confessor, and ask him if she were 
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not a little thi('f raught in the very act, who dcscrv('d 
to he ,vell pl1uifo,hed. lIe ,,'ould take up the book
 in 
". hich she read, and kisB them in fond devotion; some- 
tin}e
 he ,,'oula carry then1 :nvay, and haye thenl beau- 
tifully illtnninatcd ,yith figures of saints and golùen 
}('tter8 ; he ".oul<1 coycr then1 ,vith gold and jew.cls, 
and bring them back to 11cr ,,'ith joyful triunlph. 
lIer p-entle influence ,yas exerted in improving the 
tash
, and refining thp 11lanner
 of Scottish females; 
the Blost terrible licentiousness reigned in the kingdoln, 
hut shc '\'a
 like a light fron1 heaven, a type of all 
purity to her snùjects, and her exaluple purified the 
land. Shp had cycr about her a llUlnber of noble 
luaidens, ,,,hOlll she brought up ,yithin the palace, and 
thpre "Trought rich palls for the altar, and n1agnificcnt 
'c
trn
nts of all 
orts for the seryice of the Church. 
To purify and refine their taste, she encouraged mer- 
('hant
 to conle to the kingdolll, and of then1 she 
honght the richest warcs, gold and silver vases, and 
je"rcl
 of price. Into this her little court ,,,here she 

at ,vith her InaideBs at ,vork, she adn1itted none of the 
nohle
 but tho:--c of ,,,h0111 she had a good opinion; 
and she ,va
 herself tlH' life and the centre of th
 
cir(' Ie. 
l1ut one thing l\Iargaret did, ,vhich Popes and 
Councils had found a hard 1uatter, and that 'vas, to 
bring the Church to a uniforll1Íty "íth the rest of 
Chri:,tpl1(lonl. Strangcly indecd had the old tenden- 
cies of the Scotch Cll ureh dcycloped. Three centuries 
had pa
'cd 
illCC the 1nol1ks of lona. had submitted tu 
l)(} like the r

t of Chrj
tcndom ; but these had been 
cl'nturics of "r('akl1c
:-: and of slc(}p, and 'v hen the vpice 
of Rt. Grp
ory \rI I. called lucn uut of tlleir 
leep, each 
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Church had to consider ,vhat evils it had to reforn1. 1 
:Feuùrilisn1 had created national Churches and striven 
to cut off the C01l1111unication bet,veen the parts of 
Christendoln, and this even 'v here it falls short of ac- 
tual schism is sure to \veaken the healthy action of .the 
'v hole. Scotland had had no feudali3m, and therefore 
it had no prince-bishops, no high baronial abbots, and 
no sÍInony. But the old sour and sullen spirit had 
con1e out, and the developn1ents of the nationality of 
Scotland ,vere curious. They had given up their 
old ,yay of keeping Easter, but they had taken up 
a ,vrong Inethod of keeping Lent. Instead of begin- 
ning on Ash- Wednesday, they put off the fast till the 
l\lonc1ay after. Besides ,vhich, ,vith a sort of nor- 
thern J ansenisn1, they excluded 
inners fron1 the Holy 
COlnnlunion on Easter-day, even those \VhOlll after 
confession and penitence, the Church ,vould have re- 
ceived. Lastly, they used in the administration of 
Inass, certain superstitious rites, ullkno,vl1 to the Cath- 
olic Church. 
It ,vas a strange sight, that assembly in ,vhich l\Iar- 
garet, ,vith her husband for an interpreter, argued these 
points ,vith the Scotch, ,vho certainly have ever ShO'Yll 
a singular immobility in religious nlatter
, both of prac- 
tice and of faith. It ,vas harùly the province of a ,vornan ; 
it ,vas private judglnent, and yet l\Iargaret had that 
strange ,yay of arriving at conclusions ,yithout prelnises, 
that unreasoning logic, by,vhich the felnale mind ar- 
rives at ,vhat is right by an uncol1::;cious proce
s. She 


1 The Scotch appear never to have been treated as schis- 
n1atics by the Holy See, notwithstanding their different n10de 
of celebrating Easter, which was not that condemned in the 
Council of Nice. v. Baronius, in ann. 03.!. 
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JI
Hl the Catholic chnr{'h un hf'r side, and it did not re- 
quirp any deep aL
tract yie"'
 to tell her that the Scotch 
". \rc "Tong. The natural rcctitude of a Christian heart 
,voul(1 tell 11<\1', \\T hen t h(\ Lenten fast e
t1ne round, that 
it ",vas an unnatural thing to ùe keeping carnival ,,,hen 
the brethren in other lauch; \vcre fasting and n10urning. 
Brethrcn and si
ters love to he togpther at Christmaç:, 
an(] ,,,hen any nlél11ber of a fan1Ïly is carried to the 
grayc, terrible a
 i
 the grief, all like to share it to- 
gether, and to aecoillpany the beloved body to the tOD1b. 
'fht\ Chri:--tian "01"1(1 is onp fan1ily, and ",,,hen th(\ bells 
in England rang out an .1\sh- 'V ednesday sound, 
Iarga- 
ret ,vould not have theln rung ,vith a 11lerry chÎ1ne in 
ScotIaIHI; as ,,'cll lllÌ!!.'ht a si
ter dauce ,vhile her brother 

 
is in nlollrning. "rhus, the 
tl'angely Catholi{' instinct 
of the Chri
tian heart ,vould alone guidf\ J\Iargaret, 
,vithout any profound ab5tract vie\\rs of unity and uni- 
forlnity. Cold and dead doe
 reasoning fall upon the 
soul, in compari:-,on ,vith thi
 yearning for Oll{\nCSS, of 
the saIne nature, as the loyc of brethren anù t:;ister
, 
though tenfold :--tronger. In such cases private judg-- 
ment Inay Le f'afply left to ib;elf, and beconles infallible; 
and so 1\Iarga.ret felt that 
hc could not err, though she 
"Tere teaching the f1octOl"S of the church of her nation. 
Ana 
o again ,vith rCf'pcct to Pa
chal COJlll11Ullion, one 
",vho had herf'clf r{\ceived thp Bu(ly of her Lord at 
Easter ",vould feel it strange that anyone ,,'ho ",vas 
not aetHally excomn1unicated should be banished fron1 
th{\ altar at that holy tinlc; and ",v hen the Clergy 
urged tho
c fearful 'Yor<1
 of St. })aul against th08t-' ,vho 
n'c('ive ul1\\rorthily, "..c\JI are un,yorthy in one sense," 
an:-nvered the queen, "but they ,vho for lnany day
 before 
have done penance after confcs",ing their sins on Eas- 
ter-day, cOining to the table of the Lord in the Catho- 
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lic faith, receive the flesh and blood of the iInlnaculate 
Lanlb, not to judgment, but to the relnission of sins." 
Three things more she obtained from the council, the 
abolition of superstitious rites at the holy sacrifice of 
the mass, the observance of the Sunday, "rhich had 
fallen into disuse in the realm, and certain canons 
against unlalvful nlarriages. The high spirited Scot, 
in his enthusiastic love tor her goodness, gave up to 
her gentle persuasion 'v hat the authority of their king 
could not have extorted by force, and 'v hat they ,vould 
never have yielded to the argull1ents of the Saxon 
priests. 
And no,v it may ,veIl be asked what ,vas the hidden 
life of l\Iargaret. This cheerful queen, 'v 110 ,valked 
abroad clad in gold and je,vels, could hardly haye an 
ascetic air; and yet beneath her gorgeous robes ,vas a 
body chastised by perpetual fasts, and knees hardened 
by long prayers. She kept a fast of forty days before 
Christmas, in addition to the fast before Lent; and 
during those seasons of penitence she rose beforp nlid- 
night, and spent the hours of darkness in :singing 
p
almH. A great part of this time ðhe ,vas often alone 
in prayer in the Churcl
, and ,vhen the clerks canIe ill 
to sing their office, they found her there ready to join 
thein. As the day chnvned she lay do".n again for a 
very 
hort tin1e to refre;.;;h her weary body; and all this 
while, during these long and ,vearing fasts, shewas going 
about doing ,vorks of u(ltive benevolence. Even before 
her seconfl brief sleep in the Inorning, she, "\vith l\Ia]- 
cohn's help, had ,vashed the feet of six poor peuple, and 
given therll ahns to relieve their ,vants. And scarcely 
had she risen again, 'v hen nine orphan infants "Tere 
brought to her ; she stooped down on her knees to teed 
thelll ; and none of the details of sops and of baùy linen 
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\vere beneath her royal carc. During the day three hun- 
ùr 
tl poor \\
ere relieveù Ly her o,vn hand, and that of 
the kill!!". ðhc had another care, of ,vhich nothing has 
yt")t heen 
aid, the eart 1 uf her childrcn, Hnd hu,v I::'hp ful- 
filled this duty the 
ubsequent history of 
cotland bear
 
,,"itllel.;s. IIo,v ,,'ell she loveå tlle111 and her royal hus- 
hand, her (leath "rill tell. Neither her aus
ere life and 
religious exerci:-.

, nor, what \vas nluch 1110re likely to 
(In it, her gold and je\\rels, and queenly apparel, had 

ear(ld her ,,-olnan's heart. lIeI' husband and her elùer 

Oll
 ".cre in f:n;.dand engaged in the siege of Alll\\rick, 
and she herself had long been ailing, and ,vas no,v very 
ill. One day her attendants observed that 
he \\
as sad, 
an unuslutl thing 1vith her; her heart ,vas thinking on 
her hu:-,band and her sons, ,vho were far av{ay over the 
hor(ler, fighting on English ground, and she said tu 
th()
e ahout her, " 'Vho kno,vs ,vhether sonle great evil 
ha
 not happened to the 
cottish realn1 ?" She got daily 
\\ror:5e and ,vorse, and her features harl already the pale- 
ness of death upon theIne She had received the last 

aCranlellt, and ordered the Black Cross to be brought 
to her. It ,vas a piece of the true cross, on \\rhich "ras 
an ivory figure of the Lord crucified, the \vhole en- 
clo:--:ed in a beautiful reliquary of gold. l She had brought 
it over ,vith her frunl England, and no,v Rhe ,vished to 
die "rith it in her hands, and ,vhen it was found hard to 
open the ea::;e in ,vhich it ,vas contained, she exclainled, 
" ..A.h! '''Tete hed :'ìi nner ! I RIn not then \\rorthy to look 
upon the IIoly Cro:-,
;" and "rhen at length it ,vas 
l))"ou:I ht to her, 
he kissed it, and ,vept over it, and 
glued it to her lip
, repeating all the ,vhile the fifty-first 
p:.:alIn. _At thi
 mOlIlCllt her son Alexanùer entered the 


1 
t. .AcJred, de GeneaJog. 1\vysden i. 349. 
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room ; she revived on seeing him, and asked hiIl1 for 
ne,vs about his father and brother. He answered that 
they ,vere "Tell; the dying queen, ho,veyer, guessed the 
truth by his nlournful countenance, and conjured him 
by the 1101 y Cross, 'v hich she held in her hands, to tell 
her. lIe then told her the truth; his father and his 
brother had both been killed. l\Iargaret raised her 
hands to heaven, and said, "All praise be to 'fhee, 
everlasting God, 'v ho hast ulade lne suffer such agony 
in my death, as I hope, to the cleansing of SOlne of the 
stains of nlY sins." And soon after this her poor broken 
heart ceased to beat. 
She ,vent to ,vhere the ,vicked cease from troubling, 
and the ,yeary are at rest; and she left behind her ,val' 
and desolation in Scotland. Scarcely had the breath 
passed froln her body ,vhen it 'vas reInarkeJ that a 
s,veet bloom had COlne over the death-like paleness of 
her face, and her features assulued a beautiful expression 
of peace. It contrasted strangely ,vith the ,vild storn1 
,vhich raged around her sacred relics. A party among 
the Scots hated the rule of l\Ialcoln1, as being a favourer 
of Sassenaghs and foreigners; 1 the ,vild Gael loved not 
the approach of civilization, and a party ,vas already in 
arIns prepared to besiege the castle of Edin burgl1, 'v here 
lay her body. I-Iurriedly by a postern cloor her sacred 
relllains ,vere conveyed a,vay, and buried in the Abbey 
of Dunfermline. 'The rebels succeeded for a tin1e in ex- 
pelling her son from the throne. For five years ,var and 
rapine ravaged Scotland, and usurpers ,yore its cro,vn, 


1 Omnes Anglos qui de curia rcgis extiterunt de Scotia expu- 
lerunt-Post hac eum regnare permiserunt ea ratione ut am- 
plius in Scotia nee Anglos, nee Norn1annos introduceret. Sim- 
eon Dunelm, in ann. 1093. 
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hut at length it pleased God to restore Edgar, the eldest 
sur, iving 
on of l\Iargaret, to the throne. lIe ,vas like 
hi'" 
reat unelc, St. Eù"rard, a lnild and amiable prince, 
and thp ,reary land haa peace in his days. After him 
canlP a. rcnulrkahlc prince, Alexander, surnameù the 
j1"'ierce ; and need he had of fierceness, for he had to 
ruh
 an unrnly kingdoln, anù by Tuain force to keep in 
a'v(\ his rehelliou:-, noLle
. nut fierce as he ,vas to them, 
h(
 ,vas Inilù and heneficent to the Clergy, ,yhom he 
loyca for his sainted mother's sake. '-rhey ,vere men of 
enli:.rhtened policy, the
e kings of Scotland; they 
cherished all the learning and goodness ,vhich the N 01'- 
In'tIl inYa
ion had drifted froni the south. '.rhis, ho,v- 
ever, Jnight have been merely the effect of circuln- 
stances; the Saxon kingdom had stretched to the north 
as far as th(\ castle of the 
Iaidens, the Diodern name of 
,vhich, Ed\vin's burgh, even no,v bears 1vitness to the 
Saxon rule. The policy of the Saxon kings by giving 
it to DP ruled a
 a fief by the Scottish king had con- 
verted a dangerous enemy into a fi'iend, and 1vhen the 
Norman conquest canlC s,vepping before jt all that ,vas 
l
nglish, it 'V:l:-ì natural that the Saxons should retire to- 
,vards the north, and Sassenagh, the name so long applied 
to th(\ Lo,vlander by the Gael, Leal's witness to the ex- 
tent of the southern Î1nportation
 It shows also their 
conteHlpt for their native kings ,vho had adopted the 
Jnannprs and civilization of the Southron; and this 
feeling created the party among the native Scottish 
nobles, ,vhich cost 
o luuch trouble to Alexander and 
his brothers. 1'hi::: "Tould naturally incline the king 
to those of Saxon LJood. nut it could be nothing but a 
sound and Christian policy which prompted them to 
arualgumatt a their discordant races by the erection of 
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ne\v bishoprics. l St. Andre\y's, for a long tÍ1ne, "ras the 
only fixed Scottish See, and its Bishop ,vas called the 


1 Amidst the great confusion attending the ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, it is difficult to fix the tinle of the creation or 
revival of the sees. The common account given in Buchanan 
cannot be trusted, for St. Af'lred, (de Genealog. 'l'wysden, p. 
348.) expressly says that Da.vid found only three or four sees 
when he came to the throne. 'rhe truth probably is that there 
were great irregularities, (as appears from the 43rd canon of 
the second Council of Chalons) and that the sees were for a long 
time unfixed. It appears that by an unusual regulation, the 
Abbot and monks of lona had, not of course the consecration, 
as has been supposed, of Bishops
 but their appointment and 
mission J v. Thomassin, 1, 3, 14, 12. 'I'he Bishops thus conti- 
nued to be like Bishops in partibus \vithout fixed sees. It is 
difficult to fix the precise time when this state of things ceased. 
It probably did not cease at once, for in Uavid's time there 
was an irregular election of a Bishop, which looks like a part 
of the old system, v. \Villiam of Newbridge, i. 23; and as late as . 
1297, the Culdees made an effort to regain the right of election. 
It seems, however, likely that Alexander effected the real change 
by taking the jurisdiction out of the hands of the Culdees, and 
thus fixing the sees. First, the expulsion of the Culdees from St. 
Andrew's, and the revival of Glasgow was in his time. The lat- 
tor event indeed was executed by David, as appears frorll the 
inquisition taken by him in Pinkerton; but it was done before he 
came to the throne, and while he was ruler of Cunlbria under his 
brother, as ,vas usual with the heir apparent to the throne, \". 
Palgrave, p. 441. Secondly, a passage is quoted in the preface 
to rrwysden, from a manuscript in the Cotton library, which, 
though it contains mistakes, is too remarkable to have been 
written without authority. Anno. ab Inc. Domini 1108, ac 
tempore Regis 
lalcolmi et S. Margaritæ electus fuit Turgotus, 
Prior Dunelmcnsis in Episcopatum St. Andreæ et in diebus 
Hlis totum jus Keledeorum per totum regnum Scotiæ transivit 
in Episcopatum S. Andreæ. Turgot was not made Bishop by 
Malcolm, but by Alexander; and so it appears that in Alexan- 
der's days the jurisdiction over Scotland was taken away from 
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ni
hop of the Scots, 1 as the prelate of ""'hiterne, as 

UCCt':"::,or of St. Kinian, ""a
 th(
 Bishop of the I>icts. 
rru thi
 see king- Alexander added Gla
go'v and 
perhaps al::;o I
lgin, or at least he revived theln; 
and took care to appoint to these sees 111en of learn- 
il1f! ana piety. TIut the throne of a Scottish diocese 
""a
 by no lnean
 an easy scat. l'urgot, ,vhonl Alex- 
ander early in his reign appointed to the see of St. 
Andre\\-'s, \ycnt ha
k to his cloi
ter of Durluun, for 
his heart ðunk \vithin him at the difficulties \v hich 
surrounùeù hinl. Eadnlcr, too, the cOlllpanion of St. 
..A.llschll, ,vas elected to the s
une see, but the very 
nCÀt year he can1e hack to Canterbury, for it "ra
 
better to be a ::'ÎInple Blonk of St. Benedict than to 
Lear the ,yeary crosier of St. Andre,v's. Again, John, 
the 11C\\ Bi:..:hop of Glasgo\,r, fairly ran a\\Tay to Rome, 
and fron1 thence to the IIoly Land, and eould only 
hp brought Lack but by an express cOl1lmancl of the 
IIoly See. One part of their difficulty \yas doubtless 


the Culdees, and transferred to the Bishop of St. Andrew's. 
The actual erection of St. Andrew's into a metropolitan see was 
not effected till long afterwards, owing to the opposition of the 
Archbishop of York; but the breaking of the power of the Cul- 
dees, is in this passage dearly expressed. It is therefore lnost 
likely on the whole that the great change is to be referred 
to him, and not to l\lalcolm. Caithness and Elgin may have 
been revived by l\lalcolm; yet it is remarkable that the revolt in 
consequence of which they are said to ha\'e been erected, is 
probably that said by Fordun to have occurred in Alexander's 
time. The creation of the greater number of the Scottish Sees 
is owing to David, as St. Aelred says that on his accession to 
the throne he found three or four sees, but at his death left nine. 
Two out of these four are known to have been St. Andrew's and 
Glasgow, the other two were probably Elgin and Caithness. 
1 Pinkerton, Enquiry, Appendix, p. 464. 
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their difference with the Archbishop of York, who 
claimed canonical jurisdiction over them, but the chief 
obstacles lay in their unruly Clergy, the degenerate 
Culdees. Alexander, ho,vever, determined to remedy 
this evil; monasticism ,vas reviving in the north of 
England, and wherever a ne,v monastery ,vas esta- 
blished, or an old one revived, there ,vere the head 
quarters of religion, and the monks became the instruc- 
tors of a people, ,vhom the mere pressure of desolation 
had stupified and brutalized. The example of Durhaln 
had given him a precedent for the- expulsion of the 
secularized Culdees, and he substituted regular canons 
for them at St. Andrew's. He restored to the prior and 
canons of St. Andre,v's the lands 'v hich had been taken 
R,vay from the Church, and the quaint style in which 
the act of restoration was effected is a specin1en of the 
state of things in Scotland. In the cathedral of St. 
Andre,y's all the nobles of the reahn ,vere assembled; 
and with them Robert, the ne,yly-elected Bishop, for- 
lnerlyprior of Scone, and the new canons of the convent, 
their shaven rro,vns and ecclesiastical habit mingling 
strangely with the bright arlnour of the Lo,vland nobles, 
and the ,vaving plaid of the chieftains of the Gael. In 
the midst of this assembly there ,vas led up to the high 
altar Alexander's Arabian ,val" horse, saùdled and bri- 
dIed, and splendidly caparisoned, with the king's shield 
fastened to his back, and a silver lance, which after- 
,vards became the shaft of the crucifix of the Church. 
By this strauge charter the lands 'v ere delivered to the 
Inonks, and the transaction ,vas duly impresbed upon 
the witnesses. Besides \vhich he built the Abbey of the 
IIoly Trinity at Scone, the ancient seat of Scottish 
royalty, and the monastery of St. Columba, in the little 
island of Inchcolm, in the Frith of Forth; and anyone 
D 
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,v ho has been on Loch Tay, ,viII remenlber the green 
islet ,y here a 11loIHtstery wað erected over the grave of 
hi:;, ,vifc Sibylla. 
It wa:-; in the year 1124 that Alexander died, shortly 
after he had conferred the lands on the Church of St. 
Andre"r's. IIi::; brother David thus found him
elf in 
po"'::;e:::
ion of HI1 unenviable throne, for Alexander 
died t."hil(llüs:,.l lIe endeavoured to avoid the dan- 
gerous honour ; and indeeù he had fe,v ternptations to 
quit the court of England, "'''here he \vas llonoured a
 
the first of English nobles. IIenry had loved hiIn for 
the cheerful anù ,,-arul-heartcd disposition \vhich he 
had inherited fì
OIU his sainted mother. lIe had been 
knighted Ly tlH
 king's o\vn hand, and ,vas a general 
favourite ,vith the ,vhole court. lIe related to Aelred 
of himself, in after tilne
, that he used to smile at his 
sister, the good queen 
Iaud, and at the filthy obj ects 
,ybosp "ant
, in her charity, she ,vould herself relieve. 
But even in the thoughtlessness of his youth, he ,vas 
preserveù fi'OIll evil, and ,vas already distinguished Ly 
his zeal for the Church in that part of Scotland ,vhich, 
a
 heir-apparent to the crown, was hiR appanage. 
And no,v he shuddered at the task ,vhich ,vas illlpo
ed 
upon hinl. IT e yielded, ho,vever, to the persuasion of 
the Bishops, and ,vaE-t cro\vned. It ,vas of the utlllo
t 
consequence to lIenry, that in the event of a disputed 
8uccc

ion, ,vhich "a5 likely, Scotland should be in the 
hands of one bound to the line of St. Ed\\Tard by bO 
ßlany ties; anù he, too, probably urged David to 
accept tlIp throne. David did not find his kingdoIIl 
o 
hard to rule as he had imagined. \Vhat his brother, 


Scimus enim regnum non appetivisse sed horruisse, 'says 
St. Aclred. 
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,vith all his fierceness, could keep, only at the cost of 
much labour and blood, he ruled in peace by his meek- 
ness and charity.1 He n1anaged to reconcile, at least 
to keep in order, the two discordant elements of his 
kingdom, the old patriarchal chieftains of the plaided 
clans, and the ne,v nobles which were rising up, the 
earls and barons of the feudal Lowlands. He ,vas the 
king, in an especial manner, of the Church and of the 
poor. A novel personage for Scotland, and one which 
she had not seen for centuries, meets us at the outset 
of his reign-a legate of the IIoly See. He met the 
J{ing ,vith the Bishops and Clergy at Roxburgh. In 
the reign of l\Ialcolm, the queen was the leading figure 
in the council, and though perfectly justified by cir- 
cumstances, it \vas not the usual mode of proceeding, 
as Dlay ,veIl be supposed. David's object was to fix 
the hierarchy, and to erect a native church, instead of 
depending on English clergy. To effect the first of 
these purposes, he n10re than doubled the number of 
Bishops; and for the latter object, he erected Inany 
n10nasterÍes of the Cistercian order, and houses of 
regular canons. IIo,v well he succeeded is evident 
from the fact, that while contemplation was by no 
means the line of the old Scottish clergy, some of the 
distinguished n1en1bers of the mystic school of St. 
Victor, at Paris, were Scotchmen. He was in some 
measure a St. Louis in the twelfth century, and the 
story of his often returning to his palace at the pe- 
tition of a poor man, 'v hen he had already foot in 


1 Regnum quod frater laboriorissime tenuit, mox ille sine 
contradictione susceptum, quaquaversum inclinum sibi et qui- 
etum tenuit.-Sim. Dunelm. in ann. 1124. St. Aelred calls 
him the author of the Scottish polity. 
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stirrup, and the merry horn ,vas calling him to the 
cha
e, remind
 one of the oak of Vincennes, under 
"Thich the good Louis sat to give judgment to all who 
came to hÏ1n. IIis brother Alexander's appetite pro- 
ba bI y wa
 not spoiled 'v IIcn, in his royal justice he 
hanged a fclon; but Da viti "ras kno,vn to ,veep on 
ordering an exccution. In another respect ,vas David 
like the ::;ainted king. The good people, in St. Louis's 
reign, nlade jingling rhymes about his love for clerks, 
anù one of David's Hucce
sor
 called hÏ1n a "
air Saint 
for the crown." And yet ,J anles might ha,
e had no 
kingdoln to govern, if David had not preceded hÎln ; 
anù doubtless the cro,vn ,vas not the ,vorse for the 
prayers ,vhicI) rnonks and nuns offered up in the many 
a1JLcYH founded by David; nor ,vere the Scotch less 
religious ùecause he left nine bishoprics 'v here he 
found but four. If it had not been for the unhappy 
inva
ion uf England, ,yhich will be noticed by and bye, 
the parallel ,,'ith St. Louis ,vould have been complete. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Struggle. 


'VE left Aelred in his boyhood, the playfellow of 
IIenry, the son of David, Earl of IIuntingdon, and we 
nlu:.-t 110'V ùe cuntf'nt to find him a youth in the palace 
of David, king of Scotlanù. Splendid ,vas the pros- 
pect 'v hich opcncù upon hinl. In a ne,v and flourish- 
ing kingdolIl just ahuut to take its place among the 
nations of Europe, thé favourite of it
 king, he TIlight 
have ùecome the first of its nobles. Aelred's fanlÎly 
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is said to have been noble, 1 though, from the pre- 
sent situation of his father, it must have been de- 
cayed; and even if he had been base-born, the earl- 
dOlns and fiefs of this period ,vere not so restricted to 
nlen of noble blood but that a poor adventurer might 
hope to obtain then1. It is true, that in most cases the 
feudal lord ,vould be coincident with the patriarchal 
chief; but in England, especially, precedents might be 
found where the poor knight becalne an earl, rich in 
broad lands and in vassals. 
 Society ,vas fOrIl1ing 
it;:;elf ane,v, and a ne,v nobility ,vas arising in England 
and Scotland; anù if Aelred had had the ,varlike taste 
of I-Ienry, hi8 companion, he might have fought his 
,yay to be the head of the Scottish chivalry. But his 
gentle and retiring spirit led hiIn to books and study, 
and Aeh"ed follo,ved the exalnple of Waltheof, in pre- 
ferring his books to tilts and tournaments. IIere, too, if 
he had but been ambitious, a fine field lay before him. 
lIe ,vas a lnan of learning rare in those times. In his 
boyhood, he had read Cicero and Terence,5 and those 
authors quoted by chance in his ,yorks, are but specimens 
of his acquirements in classical learning. lIe kne,v 
the Latin Fathers too, and sundry allusions to genus 
anù species sho,v in him the rising schoolman, to whom 
the mysterieB of the trivium and quadrivium ,vere 


1 Joscelin. Vita St. WaItheni. ap. Bolland. Aug. 3. 
2 Speaking of Henry 1.'8 favourites, the author of Gesta 
Stephani says, quique regno nobiHores gloriam eorum et pom- 
pam, ægre ferebant, utpote qui ex imo creati genere se multo 
nobiliores et divitiis excederent et dominio superarent. Duc- 
hesne. Script. Norm. 932. v. also 966. He also talks of landless 
nobles, p. 956. As for Scotland, there are said to have been no 
earls or barons before l\Ialcolm Canmore's time. 
3 De spirit. anI. lib. iii. p. 469, ed. Gibbons. 
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ulliliar. J lIe left school at an early age, but he still 
continuea hi
 studies at court. lIe might haye led, if 
he had pleased, the march of intellect, as it 111ay be 
called, in Scotland, and it ,,"otlld have Leen hard if a 
n1Ïtre and cro
icr had not fallen to his share. 
 But 
never was a :;oul less ambitious than Aelred's. FroBl 
his boyhood, his sole alnbition ,vas concentred in 
loving anù being loved; his text-book ,vas Cicero on 

"ri('JH1
hip, ,,
hich he read ,vith avidity, and endea- 
voured to carry out in real life.:1 lIe read romances 
too, for he klle\\T that story which in after-days he 
characterized a
 "a vain tale concerning one Arthur."4 
'flu' frier 
hip how"ever of David and Jonathan in 
Scripture, affected hill1 more than all the feats of the 
l{ound Table, and the love of Queen Guenever to 
hout. In the legC'nds of Christian l\Iartyrs, he ,vept 
,vith tears of tenderness over the devoted friendship 
of the Christian soldier ,vho saved the virgin of An- 
tioch out of the place of sharne, and after\vards shared 
her cro,vn of martyrdoln. 5 lIe went about the world 
seeking for objects on ,vhich to expend his affection, 
and feeling pained if his love n1ct ,vith no return. 


1 Post scho1as præponere relictas. J osce1. Sed proprio sudore 
et in genii subtilis sibi innati exercitio cxpo1itus supra multos 
literis sæcularibus inlbutos.-Ibid. Laurence, Abbot of \Vest- 
minster, in the preface to the Life of St. Bridget before quoted, 
speaks of his cura literarum in curia regis. 
2 Tanto amore a Scotorum Rege complexus est ut ad epis- 
copum eum promovissct nisi ad Cisterciensem ordinem advo- 
lasset.- Vita St. Aelrcd. ap. Boll. 
3 Cum adhuc puer esscm in scho1is tota se n1ea mens dedit 
affcctui et devovit amori ut n1ihi nihil dulcius quam amari et 
amare videretur.-De Spirit. Ami. Prolog. 
4 Spec. Char. 2. 17. 
5 Dc Spirit. Anni. i. p. 435. 
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But this ,vas a case which could not often happen ; 
for he was too an1Ïable not to be loved by all the 
,vorld. lIe lived far fronl his home, and very little 
is told of his falnily; his Inother's nanle is not once 
lllentioned, but this was made up to him by the 
love of all about him. lIe ,vas one of those 'v ho, 
by the sluiling faces ,vhich ever meet them, feel sure 
that their presence is ahvays welcollle. 1 In the ban- 
quetting hall, ,vhile the merry jest ,vas going round, 
his quick ,vit and ready speech made him an acqui- 
sition, ,vhile from his guileless unaffectedness no one 
felt his inferiority. Indeed, his guilelessness alnlost 
approached to credulity; and though quick-,vittec1 
enough to see into the faults of others, yet he seemed 
to ha ve an universal belief in the goodness of the 
hUlnan heart, ,vhich neutralized his cleverness. IIi
 
high favour raised hinl enen1Íes; but even the::,e he 
,von over by his meekness. One of the king's knights, 
an envious nlan, hated hinl for his good fortune, as he 
deemed it, and one day his hatred broke out, even in 
the king's presence, and he 10adec1 him ,vith reproach- 
ful and insulting ,vords. But Aelrec1 renlained un- 
moved, and said, "Thou art right, sir knight, and hast 
spoken right ,veIl; ,vhat thou sayest is truth, and I 
see thou art a true friend of mine." The rude soldier 
imlnediately begged hiiS pardon, and s,vore that he 
,vonid do his best to ðerve him. "I am glad of thy 
penitence, said Aelred, and I love thee the J.nore because 
by thy hatred I have advanced in love to God." This 
sweet telnper could not fail to bring him friends, and the 


1 Erat vir optime morigeratus, facetus, facundus, socialis et 
jocundus. Joscelin. Vide also his account of himself, Spec. 
Chari. i. 28, where he seems to point to something of the sort. 
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king above all loved him. lIe uscd to tell hilll family 
stories about the courage of his father, I(ing l\Ialcolm, 
and thp goodness of his /Sister 
Iatilda, the queen of 
England. 1 lIe gave him the ste,vardship of his 
household, a high office, \vhich after,vards gave its 
nnnle to the royal family of England and Scotland, and 
'v hieh, about that time, a clerk, the favourite and 
minister of l{ing Louis, held in France. 2 
IIappy Aelred! what had he to do but to lead a 
religious and literary life; he ,vas kno,vn far and ,vide 
for his learning, and an abbot of 1Vestnlinster dedicated 
to hilu a ,york of his, ,vritten "in pure Latin," as 
being one who "in a king's court cultivated letters.." 
It seems that he ,vent out hunting too ,vith the king ; 3 
at least he is ,yell acquainted" ,vith the la,v of hunting, 
,vhich they call the tryste in vulgar tOl1gue," "There all 
the nobles, ,vith their hound
, ,yere posted in different 
parts of the ,yood, so as to surround the quarry ; and 
he kne,v ,vell the paths and recesses of the forest, for 
hp describes a flowery knoll in the midst of it, where 
the tired huntsmen lay do,vn to rest after their toils. 
At this time it is probable that he made those acquisi- 
tions of historica] lore "rhich after,vards fitted hin} to 
become one of the historians of England. lIe had 
inherited the hereditary love for the royal line of 


I De Genealog. ap Twysden. 
2 St. Aelred is caned dapifer regius. In common cases 
dapifer means simply the Reeve, but in a king's household it is 
equivalent to senescallus. 'rhe dapifer of King Louis is caned 
l\lajor domus regiæ, or maire du palais, in the ChronicJe of 
l\lorigny, v. Benedictine note to St. Bernard, Ep. í8. Lau- 
rence addresses St. Aelred as dispensator regius, and he him- 
self talks of his ha\"ing come de coquinis non de scholis. 
3 De Genealog. ape Twysden. p. 367. 
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Cedric, and delighted in the beautiful tales of Alfred 
and St. N eot, and the battle of Ashdo,yn. lIe loved 
to trace their genealogy, and he looked for,vard ,vith 
hope to their restoration. If to be loved and hon- 
0ured, and to pass a life in congenial studies, v{ith no 
enen1Ïes, free from great sin, be happiness, then was 
Aelred happy; and men, as he passed, pointed hilll 
out as a man ,vhose lot ,vas to be envied. 
And yet the IIigh Ste,vard of 
cotland was not 
happy. It would be easy to give the reason for this 
phenoll1enon in a few words. It ,vas the grace of God, 
urging him to his place in Christ's kingdom; it ,vas 
the cross casting its shado,von all earthly joys. This is 
of course the proper explanation of it; but it is through 
our own feelings and ten1pers that God leads us, and 
it is the part of history to unfold the human side of 
events, ,vhich appear to us, and are really, as far as we 
are concerned, various and successive; 'v hile, as the 
work of God, they are one. 'Vhat then was the 
reason of Aelred's unhappiness aU1idst all the gifts of 
nature and of grace? '-rhe friends about him called 
it n10rbid restlessness, and he tried to believe them and 
to shake it off; but it ,vould come back again for all 
his efforts. Even his books were tasteless: neither 
Cicero nor IIorace could satisfy him, and the purest 
latinity could not confer happiness; nay, the philosophy 
of St. Augustine and St. Anselm ,vas at fault; 1 and 
after he had proved to his satisfaction the being of a 
God, after having confuted 
Iallichees and Nominalists, 
the saIne 'void ,vas in his heart, and he was still restless. 


1 'rhe sixth chapter of the Spec. Char., lib. i., is evidently 
taken from St. Anselm; and the influence of St. Augustine de 
"rrinitate is also evident throughout the Speculum. 
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No one could hlalne hL
 Rtuùie
 ; it "r
t:., a noblt
 sehemp 
to rcfÜrIll the ta
(e and arouse the understanding of a 
nation al'i...in o ' ii.Olll barùari::;I11; ùut it is not enough 
c 
that a ".ork 
honld h(1 hlarrleles
, if it be nut that 
". hip h the l.Jord re( lllires of us. In itself a literary life 
i:ì of all others the Bl0St elnpty and unsatisfactory. 
l'hing-5 that helong exclusiyely to this suhlunary 

phere are at least in their place; they are all of earth, 
ana they gain the things of earth and Inen enjoy them a
 
they Inay. But the student aiuls higher and fails; after 
he ha
 thought, and judged, and analyzed, he has not 
extended one jot the sphere of hUll1an kno,vledge, be- 
eaUi'e it is hUlnan after all. l'he lo\vest angel kno,vs 
at a glancp ùy intuition ,vILat is to us a laho.ured fabric 
of prclnise and COlle lusion, and is at he
t but tht' 
shadow. of the truth. After all that is often said 
ahout the lJlaIllclessnp:ss of literary pleasures, they do 
not satiate th
 hungry soul a ,,,hit the Illore; chalk 
and chaff" are not food, because they are not poison. 
So learned Aeh'ed by a bitter experience: but he had 
still sOlnething else to learn, anù that ,,"as, that the 
heart as \yell as the llnder8tanding can ùe filled but hy 
one object alone. It ,vas not \vonderful that ..A..elred. 
found Ili8 high notions of friendship .,ink under hiln. 
\Vas it altogether Christian, this craving for being 
loved, this insatiable desire of winning hunlan hearts? 
It 'Ya
 not aduuration or honour that he sought-it ,va
 
love; and is this not only a lllore subtle forln of inor- 
dinate affection? There \\"as once an Archbishop \vhom 
anyone \v!to know.s the \vorks of both, \vould at once 
cOlnpare with .L\elred, like hill1 in his generous devoted- 
nes::;, and hie; \varm affections, the favourite of a king's 
cuurt, the honoured fi-iend of a kino"s son. Like Aelt'ed 
o 
hè ,va
 uf cla

ical taste, consulted by \,"its and learned 
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men, a lover of St. Augustine, a Christian philoso- 
pher. Yet all \vere nothing to him, rank, and hon- 
our, and ,vealth; they slid a\yay from his n1inc1 as 
fron1 a polished surface, and had no hold upon it; but 
there was one thing '\vhich he '\vished and obtained, 
the affection of those about hin1. IIigh as ,vas his 
rank, yet the lo,vest did not "hrink before the stately 
figure of the Archbishop of Can1bray and the Peer of 
France. He '\vas dead to all things but one, and that 
,vas hunlan affection. God in his nlercy beparated him 
from the being '\v hOln he loved D10st on earth, the 
king's son, "Tho \vas his friend and his pupil, and thus 
was his ,vhole 11lan crucified. IIo\v very 11luch of this 
resembles Aelred's case, '\ve shall soon see ; but lnean- 
,vhile '\ve ,vill quote the ,vords of this saintly prelate, 
about this same desire of loving and being loved, ,vhich 
he hiinself kne,v so ,veIl. 1 
" After having renounced all that is around us, and 
which is not self, we Inust COlne to the last sacrifice, 
,vhich is that of all \vhich is in us, and is self. If a 
1uan's ten1per is full of frankness and disinterestedness, 
if his disposition leads hiIn to take pleasure in doing 
good, and if he has keen delicacy of feeling, and a taste 
for fair-dealing ëlnd for disintere
ted friend8hip, then 
let hÎ1n be,vare lest he fall in love ,vith hÎ1nself; let 
him guard again::;t a feeling of cOluplacency in these 
natural gift
. }
very one must at SOine tinle or other 
have come across some man apparently all for other 
people, nothing for hiInsel4 caressed by all the good, 
one ,vho gives up his o,yn ,vishes and is forgetful 
of self. 'This same forgetfulness is so great a virtue 
that even ðelf-Iove ,vonld fain imitate it, and puts 


1 Fenelon, Nécessité du renoncement. 
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its greatest glory in appearing to seek for none. 'rhis 
self-collunand and renunciation, ,vhich \vould be the 
crucitixion uf nature if it ,vere real and effectual, be- 
eOlncs, 011 the contrary, the very subtle and yie,yle
s 
illstrluncnt of a pride, \vhich disdains all the orùinary 
Incthoùs of rising, and would tralnple under foot all 
the gross subjects of vanity, ,vhich puff up other rnen. 

Hill it is easy to pull the III ask from this pride, ,vith all 
its 11lOdcsty, though it in no ,yay peeps out as pride, ;:;0 
eotnpletely does it seen1 to have renounced all that 
allures others. If those ,vhom such a man loves, and 
a "sists, do not pay hin1 back \vith their friendship, es- 
teetll and confidence, he is touched to the quick. Look 
at him; he is not disinterested, however he strive to 
appear so. 'rhe truth is, he pays hÏInself not \vith the 
ha:,<" coin that others seek; he ,vants not n1a,vkish 
praises nor Inoney, nor the proceeds of place and ex- 
tcrnal dignity. Still he has his price too; he thirsts 
after the esteem of the good; he loves that he 111ay be 
loved, and that hearts may be touched by his devoted- 
ne
s ; he only appears to be forgetful of self, that he 
lnay be in the thoughts of all." 
Such, or s0l11cthillg like this, ,vere the thoughts of 
Ach'ed. lIe 
(nv that his soul ,vas in danger, and that 
he nlu
t fly. lIe bethought hilnself of such ,vords as 
thc:5c, "If thy foot offend thee, cut it off; if thy right 
eye offend thep, pluck it out." And before the
e 
solcllln ,vords, his glowing thoughts of friendship 
looked like a dre
un of ronlance. lIe sa,v that fi'iend- 
ship \yas n negatiye thing, it n1Íght be a virtue, or it 
lllight be a vice; in it
elf it ,va;:; neither. It is one uf 
those natural feelingg, ,vhich "\vith the 'v hole of man's 
Illora1 nature is taken for granted in the Gospel. 'rrue 
it is that our ble

ed Lord has ennobled .it by IIis 
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,vonderful condescension in loving St. John, but in 
ennobling it, lIe has declared that it must be sacrificed, 
if need be, to God's ,vill. This ,vas the lesson 'v hich 
Aelred learned; he recognized that he had made hu- 
man affection paramount even to the love of God, and 
the thought struck him at once that he must fly. He 
turned pale and trembled at it. Oh! ho,v COlnes it that 
it is ahvays the most loving ,vho are called upon to sa- 
crifice their love? '\vhy are the tenderest hearts chosen 
to be torn? ,vhy are they ,rho love father and mother, 
and brethren and sisters, and friends, In ore intensely 
than others, ever singled out to s
anr1 forth and give 
them up? It is one of the n1iracles of God's grace, 
bringing strength out of weakness. But it is never ac- 
complished without rending of the heart and agony, 
'\vhich makes it a spiritual martyrdom. And this Aelred 
felt to the full. I-Io'v Inany things 
Tere in array against 
hin1, keen argun1ents, tender delicacy, good feelings, to 
say nothing of pride and the love of ease! W as the 
IIigh Ste,vard of Scotland to take his place as the 10
T- 
est brother in an obscure conyent? the elegant scholar 
to take to digging? the trÍIn courtier to put on the 
coarse monkish co,v I? It was fanaticisn1 to leave the 
sphere in which he had been placed, and '\vhere he 
might do good. It ,vas ingratitude to leave the good 
king David, unfeeling to leave prince Henry, the com- 
panion of his youth. Besides which, he had a friend 
w horn he loved more than life; he does not tell us 
his name, but this ,vas the sorest pain of all. Nothing 
but the full conviction that his soul ,vas in danger 
where he was, could have enabled him to break a,vay 
from so many ties. 
And where ,vas he to go, when he once turned him- 
self on the wide world, and had given up the royal 
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palace in ,vhich h(:' had lived from childhood. In t.hose 
(lavs there could be but one an
"Ter to the question, he 
co;lld but bea lTIonk. IIeluight have been a secular priest; 
Lut first of all, there \\rcre the 111itre and cro
ier in the 
Lack-ground, ,vhich hc dreaded; and secondly, it would 
not have an
w'ered his purpo8.e at all, for it ,vould have 
left hiln in the nlidst of his friends ,vith all the ties, 
frolH ,,,hich it "as his very ae
jgn to break a,vay. They 
kne,v the cloister and the ,vorid ,vell, ,vho made con- 
version a synonym for monastic life. It ,vas a turning 
to God, heart nnd soul, ,vhen on("1 who had a"\\relt in the 
,vorld, <lnd pnrtaken of its pleasures, ,vent into the 
eloister to learn to have no joy, but God alone. 
Besides "rhich, becoming a secular priest ,vas by 
no means giving up the world, in the same sense 
as entering the cloister. It 'V?s not the same thing, 
and if ..A.elred ,vas called by God's grace to the one, 
he wa
 not to the other. It should never be for- 
gotten that the middle age world was a very bad one; 
it ,va
 Letter than its neighbours, but alas ! the ,vorld 
i
 the ,vorlù in every age. The t,velfth century was not 
a period of fantastic youth, like the fifteenth, nor ,vas 
it the faithle
s, philosophic, calculating manhood of a 
period, about ,vhich the less, reader, that you and r 
:-5uy, the bctter ; it was rather like boyhood, petulant 
and tluaint, in its waywar(lne
s. Its tournan1ents ,vere 
the rough plays of grown up boys, ending it nlight 
be, in l)Iood, 
eldom in ill-w-iIl; its very policy ,vas 
a very inartificial wiline8s ; a ready lie, a shutting of 
port against })ope's messellger
, are specimens of it. 
And the Clergy haù their "
orld too, one) ,vhich would 
not haY
 Huitcd Aeh-cd. The cathedral Clergy and 
thp 
 'cular canons 'ver(
 in a bad state; their rich 
benefices \\
ere 
pent in procuring the means of n sense- 
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less pOl1lp. They ,yere but little like ecclesiastics, 
those painted figures, on prancing horses, ,vith gilded 
bits, elIlbroidered saddles, and spurs plated ,vith silver, 
,vhile the rider himself w"ith his fio,villg locks, invisible 
tonsure, and pelisse of various furs, \vith purple collar 
and fringe, like a wOlnan's dress, remind us of the 
courtly abbé of later tilIles. 1 As for ecclesiastics in 
general, Henry II. 
 ,vollld not have had a pretext for 
endeavouring to bring the Clergy into the secular 
courts if there had not been alIlong thell1 11lan y crÏ1Il
- 
nals of the ,vorst class; and the decrees of councils in 
those times fully bear out the inference. The only way 
to reforlll such a system ,vas to create an order of Dlen, 
founded 011 an entirely opposite principle, to oppose 
voluntary poverty to riches, chastity to licentiousness, 
and obedience to insolence. .r\.n individual might indeed 
stay in the Illidst of the evil, and do his best to reform 
it.; but this "ras not enough, system lllust be opposed 
to systenl. In the Illonastic systenl is contained the 
remedial systeln of the eh urch; and this ,vas the reason 
\vhy in the t,velfth century, regular canons so often re- 
placed secular, in cathedral churches; \vhy the Premon- 
strants ,vere foun
led ,vith a direct bearing on the Clergy, 
and ,vhy the Augustinians ,vere to such an extent re- 
forlIled. '"rite seculars indeed had their o,vn ,york 
, 
too ; a.mong them arose abIlost the only martyr in the 
century, and that one ,vas St. TholIlas. Still the monks 
'"ere the real reformers of the Church. And this ,vas 
the reason of St. Bernard's impassioned language, by 
which he calls upon Dlen to come into the cloister. It 
was the voice of one crying in the wilderness, "Prepare 


1 St. Bern. Ep. i. 2. In Cant. xxxiii. ]5. 
2 William of Newbridge, ii. 16. 
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ye tJl(
 ,vay of the T.Jord, make his paths straight; re- 
pent, for the kiuf!donl of heaven is at hand." 'rhis ,vas 
the yoicc ",. hich 
oulldca through Aelrcd'R heart, and 
,,,"ouhl not let 11inl rest. So he did not go to Durhan1, 
,,
here th
 monks served the stately cathedral, lately 
built by 'VilliaBl of St. Carilefe ; nor ùid he go south- 
,yard to "r c
tnlÍnster, the Abbot of 'v hich ,vas his 
friend, "here ,vas the ðacred body of his beloved 8t. 
]
(hvard; but he chose out an obscure Cistercian Inona8- 
tcry, the BaIlie of "rhich ,vas hardly kno"rn in the ,,'"orld. 
It nlu
t have been ,vith a heavy heart that Aelred 
bade adieu to IIenry,l "that meek and pious man, of 
s,vcct spirit, and heart full of the milk of hun1an 
kindness, hhn "Tith 'v honl he had lived fronl his 
cradle, his pI ayfell O"T in boyhood, his cOIllpanion in 
youth ; the good king David too, no,v an old Jnan, 
'VhOlll he loycù above all men;" and l11any y
rs 
after,varùs the bitterness of that parting rell1ained 
fresh in hi
 
uul, and he declared that "though he left 
thel11 in body in order to serve his Lord, his heart was 
ah\rays ,vith theIll." It ]nust have been ''lith a sad 
heart that he heard for the last time the bells of the 
AbLey of Scone, ana sa,v at hi8 feet the noble Tay 
,vinding through a vale, ,y hose steep sides, clothed ,vith 
thick w"oods, open upon a plain, "r here even then rose 
the to,y(}rs of the fair to,vn of Perth, the ,vhole bounùed 
by the blue outline, and the scalnecl sides of the Gram- 
pialls. 'Vith a heavy heart did he quit Dunfern1line, and 
retrace the still recent steps trodden by St. l\Iargaret, 
on h('r painful 'Yay froin the shore to the palace, anù 
'v hich even no\v after seven centurie
 of revolutions 
and estrallgculcnt, are uneffaced fi.oIn the hearts of the 


1 St. Aelrcd, Dc Gcnealog. ape Twysden, 368. 
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people. Sadly he must have felt, ,vhen he turned his 
back on DunferlIlline, ,vith its expanse of sea glancing 
in the sun before him, and on the wide spread plain of 
Perth, for he ,vas going to a place 'v here the horizon 
,vas very circumscribed. Even now, we may follow 
his steps. There is in the N ol"th Riding of York, not 
far from the borders of Durham, a nook of surpassing 
beauty amidst a perfect labyrinth of vales, formed by 
ridges of hins, crossing each other in every direction. 
The place is one 'v here three valleys nleet, t"TO of them 
shutting in a third, which is Rievaux. Along the bro,v 
of the hill ,vhich overhangs this vale the traveller 
passes, and then goes do,vn the steep side through 
hanging ,voods, from terrace to terrace, till at the very 
bOttOIIl, from the last ledge of all, he lights upon a 
ruined Abbey. Lovely indeed it is in its calm decay, 
rising to a stately height froln the bosom of its smooth, 
grassy la,vn, and most beautiful it must have been in 
the days of its magnificence, ,vhen the Abbey burst 
upon the sight, lying at the bottom of its deep dell, 
folded in froln the ,vorld. Long before the traveller 
came upon it as he ,vas \vinding do,vn the successive 
steeps, it announced its presence by its s,veet bells, and 
great was the joy of the tired wayfarer ,vhen it lay 
before him ,vith its cloistered quadrangle, and over the 
long roof of the refectory and dormitory rose the lofty 
Church, ,vith its light lancet ,vindo\vs towering over all. 
Beautiful it ,vas in all the graceful an
l disciplined ani- 
mation of monastic life; its \vhite nlonks issuino- 
b 
froln its gates in their hooded riding mantles, to go to 
some distant grange, or \vorking all together in a line on 
the hanging steep
, while the mill ,vas heard, its ,vheel 
turning merrily amidst the splashing waters of the 
nlountain-stream, ,vhich dashed along its pebbly bed at 
E 
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the bottonl of th
 dell, 'v here it had just joined a sis- 
ter 
trealn at the fork ,,,here the valleys nlet. Alas! 
it is very different nu'v ; but ,ve ,viII not mourn oyer 
it ; there 'Ya
 a tÏ1nc ,vhen it ,vas just as unlike the 
stately pile, still noble in its ruins, and that ,vas on the 
nlorlling of that day ,,'hen the Abbey gates opened and 
clo
e<l on Aclred. 
1\lan y things there are in the ll1Ïddle ages, 'v hich 
look very beautiful at a distance, and ,vere beautiful 
in reality, but which required something more than 
rOTIlanCe to nlake them tolerable. The crusades ,vere a 
noble conception, but Blanche of Castile fainted ,vhen 
she sa\v the cross on 
t. Louis's shoulder, and J oinville 
dur
t not ca
t a look at his castle as he passed it, lest 
his heart should fail hhn, and he should return to his 
,vife and children. 
If there had been any portion of fine sentiment in 
Aeh
ed's retirement to Rievaux,l it ,vould have disap- 
pcarcd no\v . Not one stone of the noble edifice,. no\v 
in ruins, had then been raised; not an approach to 
triple lancet, or rose ,vindo\v, or shaft ,vith capital of 
twi
ted foliage. A very fe,v years, probably not lnore 
than t\\.o had elapsed, since 'Valter de Espec had 
planted in this place a colony of Cistercians, sent by 
St. 13ernard fronl Clairvaux, under 'Villi am, their 
first abbot. Tradition in after times fi
alned a 1'0- 
lnantic ßtorr about the foundation of the noble ab- 
bey, that "T alter had brought the \vhite ll10nks from 
acru::,s the sea to pray for the soul of his son, a high- 


1 Rievaux was founded in 1132. There are no data for 
ascertaining the prccise time when S1. Ae)red left Scotland. 
It seeIns likely however that he did so before the foundation of 
the first Cistercian rvlonastery in Scotland, which was 1\lelross. 
1136. 
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spirited boy, ,vho had been thro-"vn from his horse at 
the foot of a little stone cross, by the road side, and 
had died on the spot. The truth however is, that 
'Valter had no children, and gave a great part of his 
lauds to the Church.! Blacklnore was the ominous 
name of the place, ,vhich the Norman n10nks changed 
to the s,veeter name of St. l\Iary of Rievaux, from the 
Rye, a little stream that ran through the valley. It is 
said to have been a place that made the soul shudder, 
and a vast wilderness, and Aelred himself in after 
tilnes called it a very deep dale. It ,vas a place hard 
to find, alnidst the ,vindings of the n1any valleys, 
and Aelred, after travelling along the high ridge, 
plunged ùo,vn through a path cut in the tangled 
"rood. Do,vn and still further do,vn, he ,vent as 
though he were leaving the cheerful light of day. The 
old and gloomy trees seemed to close about him, and 
as he approached the bottom of the valley, the leaves 
,vere dripping with the damp mists which arose from 
the ill-drained Inarshy grounds around the little strean1. 
But 'v hen he knocked at the lowly gate of the abbey, 
and the brother fell do,vn at his feet, as ,vas the ,vont 
in Cistercian abbeys, ,vith a "Deo gratias," thanking 
God for the ne\V-COlner, then Aelred felt as if he had 
at last found a resting-place in this ,veary ,vorld. 
Then 1Villialn the abbot, the friend of St. Bernard, 
,velcomed the young Saxon to St. l\Iary's house; and 
though their dark features ,vere those of foreigners, 
and their language ,vas that of enemies of his race, yet 
he felt that he ,vas among brothers. The struggle for 
life anù death was over, and he had but to go on in 


I St. Aelred expressly says so in his History of the 'Var of 
the Standard. 
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the path w"hich God had assigned to hÏ1n. r'\.nd no,v 
that it is over, ,ve ,vill give the description of it in his 
o\\rn ,\rord
. It ,vill sho\v ho,y he looked back upon it, 
'v hen tinl
 had enabled him to think calmly about it, 
"rhen he could lay bare his o,vn Inind, as St. Augustine 
did in his Confe;:;::;iolls. "Lo! Iny sweet Lord, once I 
:,ought re
t in the ,vorld for my 'v retched soul, but 
e'
cry where I founù toil and groans, grief and afflic- 
tion of spirit. Thou didst cry out to me, Lord, rl'hou 
(li<1:-it cry out, Thou c1idst call me, frighten me and 
break through Iny deafness, 1"hou didst smite aHd break 
do,vn rny obstinacy; rrhou didst bring s,veetness to IllY 
bitter heart. I heard, but ah! later than I ought, rrhy 
voice crying to nle ; for I lay, polluted and rolled in 
filth, bound, and a captive, in the nest of iniquity, 
crushed under the 'v eight of inveterate habit. Then I 
bethought 111Y s elf, ,yho I ,vas, where, and of ,vhat na- 
ture. I shuddered, Lord, and shrunk in fear, from my 
own lineaments; the foul reflection of my 'v retched 
soul frightened nle. I ,vas unpleasing to myself: Le- 
cause Thou ,vert pleasing. I fain ,vould have fled 
from myself, and to 'rhee, but the merest trifles, a
 
one has said before me, 1 the vanity of yanities, 
'v hich had seduced my soul, held Ine back ; the chains 
of vile bodily habit bound me, the love of flesh and 
blood held me in bonds, the gracels of bocial life 
tif!htened thenl ; above all there 'v ere the ties of a (.er- 
tain fricnd
hip, s,veet to me above all the s"reets of life. 
...\.nd Inen looking on my 
n1iling outside, and kno\ving 
nothing of 'v hat ,vas going on within, used to ::;ay of 
Inr, Oh! ho\v ,veIl is it ,vith him, ho,v ,yell ! they 
did not know that all 'vas ,vrong \vhere alone all 


1 St. Aug. Conf
 8, II. 
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ought to be right. For Iny ,vound ,vas deep-seated 
,vithin, tormenting, scaring Ine, and filling all ,vithin 
nle \vith its intolerable corruption ; and unless 1"hou 
hadst stretched forth Thy hand, who kno\ys if, intol- 
erable burden as I ,vas to nlyself, I nlight not have 
had recoursc to the ,vorst ren1edy of despair! I began 
then to consider as nluch as one ,vho had no experience 
could do, "That great s\veetness there is in Thy love, 
ho,v nluch peace in that sweetness, ho\v much security 
in that peace. By degrees Thou didst becoille sweet 
to lIlY täste, still partially diseased as it was, and I 
used to say to mysel
 0 ! that I ,vere healed; and I 
\vould raise myself up to Thee, but again I used to fall 
back upon 11lyself. Still fleshly pleasures kept me as a 
nlan in chains, by a strange power of habit, though my 
soul really loved best that ,vhich it could yet only gues
 
at by the po,ver of its intellect. Often did I say to 
D1Y friends, where are no,v all our pleasures, all our 
joys, all our delights? at this moment how n1uch of 
thell1 do \ve feel? all that is joyful in them is gone ; 
and all that remains is that part 'v hich stings our con.. 
science, ,vhich causes us to fear death, which binds us 
to everlasting punishment. Put side by side ,vitJl all 
our riches, our delights, and honours, this one thing 
which those who are Christ's possess, the right not to 
fear death. I loathed myself as I spoke this, and 
sonletÏ1ues I ,vept in the bitter struggle of my soul. 
I loathed all that I saw, and still the habit of fleshly 
pleasure held me down. But Thou, ,vho hearest the 
groans of the captives, ,vho loosest those appointed 
unto death, Thou didst burst my chains; Thou, who 
bringest publicans and harlots into Paradise, hast con- 
verted me, the chief of sinners, to Thyself. And 10 ! 
I breathe again under Thy yoke, I am at rest under 
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1'hy burdcn, for Thy yoke is easy, and Thy burden IS 
li
ht." 1 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Battle of tlte Standard. 


I T ,vas fortunate for Aelred that he escaped 'v hen he 
did from the court of Scotland to his quiet hOllle at 
Rievaux. A very fe,v years, probably hardly t\\TO, 
after he had made his profession, a storm gathered in 
Scotland, and s,vept over the north of England, such 
as ,vould have effectually destroyed his quiet had he 
not already got into shelter. In 1136, IIenry I. dieù, 
and then began the storlllY reign of Stephen, disastrous 
for all England, but especially for the north. In this 
chapter then ,vill come out the difference between the 
\\Torld and the cloister. 'rhe contrast is like that pic- 
ture of the transfiguration, 'v here Peter, James, and 
.T ohn are seen ,vith the Lord in the l\Iount, round 
t 1l(
 ha:3e of 'v hich are heard the ho\v lings of the 
poor dCllloniac, torn by the devil, 'v hon1 even the 
.l\postles cannot cast out, and apparently deserted 
('yen by the Lord. 'Ve ,viII try to look upon thh; 
turnloil as Aelred ,v.ould have done, nay, as he did, 
for he hilllself is the historian, from "T hich the greater 
part i
 taken; and in the ,vildest fits of the storn1, 
\ve n1ay ilnagine hin1 looking on quietly and listening 
,,"ith his head enveloped in his cOlvl in the cloister of 
l
ievaux. 


1 Spec. Char. i. 28. 
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Strange ,vas the scene in England as soon as king 
IIenry,vas d.ead; law and justice in those times de- 
pended so much on individuals that the ,vithdraw"al of 
one Dlan "Tas a signal for general riQt. Henry's po,ver 
o\rer his nobles ,vas very 111uch of a personal nature ; 
he had done ,vhat in the fifteenth century it cost a king 
of France a rebellion among his nobles before he could 
effect ; he had abridged their rights of chase in 
favour <If the crO'Vl1. 1 It ,vas not an empty privilege, 
that of vert and venison in the broad forests of English 
oak, which covered the land; besides the joys of the 
noi
y chase, there ,vere the huge branches of the oak to 
keep up the large fire in the baronial hall, and the 
substantial banquet of the boar's head and venison for 
the lord and his retainers. Henry haù constituted him- 
self protector-general of ,voods, forests, deer, ,vild 
boars, and game of all sorts. 2 Some men durst not 
hunt in their o,vn ,voods, for fear of finding a king's 
officer at their doors, sUlnnloning thenl to appear at the 
chief pleas; and if IIenry's sharp eye discovered that a 
,vood had been thinned or ,vasted, he ,vould impose a 
tine on the offender. Hardly ,vas the king dead than a 
joint attack on ,vooels and forests took place, and a 
general onslaught ,vas made on the large herds of deer, 
which a long reign had preseryed, "so that hardly t,vo 
could any ,vhere be seen together." The high,vay haà 
ah,rays belonged to the king, as ,veIl as the forest, 
and all offences conullÏtted ,vere punished by his 
officers, but no,v the king's peace ,vas broken ,vith im- 


1 v. Michelet. Histoire de France, xiii. 2. 
2 Stephen swore when he came to the throne quod neminem 
de silvis propriis implacitaret 1icet venationem in eisdem caperet, 
sicut fecerat rex HenricHS. Brompton ape Twysden, p. 1024. 
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pUllity, for there ""as no king to keep it. Every nUUl 
preyed on his neigh bour, and Inade the best of his 
tÍ111e, men ".iped off old scores, and revenged theln- 
sel \' es on their cnenlies; rapine and "iol
nce of all 
:5orts reigned in England a::-5 soon as ne,vs C
Ul1e that 
the old king was dead. The Inatter was not much 
menùed \v hen Stephen, by the pel:j ury of bishops and 
barons, ,vas elected to the throne. 1 To do hÏ111 justice, 
at the beginning of his reign, he seems certainly to 
have done his best to re-establish peace, but his title to 
the throne ,vas defective, and ,vhen once the Ell1press 
landed, anarchy and confusion took their o,vn course, 
and it ,vas said en1phatically that" there was no justice 
in Stephen's reign." Then arose a species of men, 
". hich feudalism had ever a tendency to create ; the 
petty lords, ,vho, fron1 their dungeon-keeps, 1'uth- 
lc

ly ,vasted and harried the 'v hole country around 
thenl. Our notions of feudal barons are ever connected 
,vith fair castles and trains of knights, fluttering pen- 
110n
, and glittering arnlour. But the fact is that 
during the reigns of the first N 01"111 an kings, very fe,v 
nobles \yere allo\\"ed to have castles. 
 It ,vas fron1 the 
lack of fortresses that England fell so soon into the 
po,ver of the Conqueror; and he built castles every 
,vhere to keep the country in a,ve ; but then he kept 
thelll in his o,vn hands, and his soldiers ,vere only 


1 Gesta Steph. 929. 
2 Thus one Turgisius in Stephen's reign, holds a castle, and 
thp country round, but it is said rex ad conservandun1 nlagis 
quam nd possidendum commiserate Gesta Steph. p. 966. Thus 
of the castle of Exeter it is said, quod semper rega1is juris 
extiterat. Ibid, 934. The Bishop of Durham asks leave to have 
a castle Anglia Sacra, 723, as also the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Ely in IIenry the First's time. 
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,varders not possessors. The manor house, and not the 
castle ,vas then the characteristic of England ; Inagnifi- 
cent Umbravilles and Bagots 111USt as yet content thenl" 
selves ,vith a lo,v l1loated house, t,,,"o stories high, vyith 
its staircase outside, and only to rise by anù bye to the 
dignity of a castle. But in king Stephen's tilue,l every 
man did as he pleased, or as he could, and 'v hen the 
day of reckoning canle in Henry's tinle it ,vas found 
that every knightling possessed not only a castle but a 
seal, like the king of England hhnself. Little do they 
kno,vof these iron-hearted 11len, ,vho picture to theul- 
selves a generous knight errant, pricking forth in search 
of adventures. Alas! chivalry is but an ideal, a high 
and beautiful standard, created by Christianity, but 
never realized except in individuals; for one St. Louis 
there ,vere a thousand Bluebeards. The knight of the 
twelfth century ,vas not the fantastic and often licentious 
chan1pion of later times; but in king Stephen's time 
at least he ,vas often a needy adventurer, ,vho roalnec1 
about the country, pillaging his neighbours, and looking. 
out for a fief. Exceptions occur "\v hich cheer the 
,veary rea.der of history, for instance that young Chris- 
tian knight, ,vho, as the beginning of the good deeds 
to which his vo,v of knighthood bound hi1n, sheltered 
in his house a whole convent of forlorn lllonks, ,vhose 
ne,v-built monastery had been burnt over their heads. 2 
But generally speaking your knight at the time of 
,vhich ,ve are ,yriting ,vas a very suspicious character. 
As for the nobles they ,vere but too often nlen of brutal 


1 William of Newbridgc, i. 22. 
2 Dllgdalc v. p. 349. Dominus Rogerus de 1\10lbray qui 
cingulum miIitare de no\'o sumpscrat, inter initia bonorum op- 
crum suorum habitationem providit, &c. 
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licentiou:511C:5';;, great conSUlners of becf anù "rine, and 
great oppre
sor
 of the poor. 1 
1Vhen sueh JllCn as these ,vcre let loose upon the 
"rorld by the license of civil ,val', it ,yas not ,vonderful 
that the a(.fenceles
 Chureh :5huul<l suffer. The churches 
,v
re found to be excellent castles, ready made, ,vith- 
out the trouble of building. rrhus a certain Geoffrey 
rralhot seized on the cathedral church of IIereford, 
pxpellcd the prie
t
, and nladp it a garrison for his 
soldiprs ; in the church-yard fortifications ,vere thro,vl1 
up, and the dead 'v"ere torn fronl their graves, and 
their Lodies thro\vn about, while a nlilitary engine ,vas 
in full play on the to,ver, thro,ving large stones and 
llli.;;silcs fronl the place" ,vhence," says the chronicler, 
,,' the 
"reet and peaceful ,varnings of the bells "rere 
,vont to be heard."
 This is but one specimen of 'v hat 
often occurred; ëlnd it ,vill be easily believed that 
lllonasteries ,vere not better treated than secular 
('hurche
. The Abbeys of Ranlsay and Coventry 'v ere 
turned into fortresses, and the nlonks expelled; a nun- 
nery at 'Vinchester ,yas burnt, and even the holy Abbey 
of 8t. }
thelrcda, at I
ly, ,vas plundered by these ,vicked 
;o;olùiers. :> No place ,vas safe fronl theIn, and the in- 
lllates of every lllonnstery nlight prepare the1llselves 
each night at conlpline, for the possibility of being 
expelle<l from thcir hOlnes before the bell sounded for 
III a tins. 

\.n this took place 
outh of the Tees, but the north 
of Englanù "ras exposed to the inroads of a terrible 
enelny, and the ravages inflict cd by these savages ll1USt 
haY'e been nlore painful to Aeh"ed, 1;:>ecause they were 


1 Gesta Steph. 946. 2 Gesta Steph. 948. 958. 
3 :\:Iatt. Par. p. 79, 80. Gesta Steph. 960, 964. 
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let loose upon England by his best friend, David, king 
of Scotland. The friendship of David for Henry I., 
'lnd his love for the fan1Ïly of his nlother, and for his 
niece, the En1press, all induced hÏ111 to take her part 
against Stephen. Her succession to the throne was 
looked upon as the restoration of the line of St. Ed,vard 
to the English throne. J{ing David, ,vith all the 
barons of England, had s\vorn to ICing Henry that he 
,vould uphold his daughter, and he ,vonId not pel:jnre 
hin1self as the others had done. Besides ,vhich he laid 
claim to the earldoln of N orthulnberland for his son 
Henry. These Illotives Inight be enough to call for 
his invasion, but still it involved an a,vful responsi- 
hility to let loose upon the north the savage Picts. 
Dayid ,vonld have been more like St. Louis had he 
paused before he put in 1110tion this uncontrollable 
po\ver ; but he ,vas deceived by the Scottish party 
an10ng his su hj ects, who played off his predilection 
for the Saxon line to urge him on against the Sax- 
ons of the north of England. But ho,vever this 
was, in the year 1136, not long after Aelred's con- 
version, l1e,vs arrived that the Scottish arn1Y 'v"as 
con1Ïng over the border. On caIne the torrent, the 
chivalry of the Lo,vlands forn1Ïng its centre, though 
far out-nu111bered by the lllotley assemblage of half- 
naked Galwegians, and Inen of the Isles. 'The n1Ïs- 
erirs inflicted by a n10dern arn1Y, ","ith all its disci- 
pline, are horrible enough, and a feudal arn1Y 'v here 
each luan ,vas accounted for, and kne,v his banner 
""as a scourge "... herever it ,vent; but all this ,vas 
nothing to the passage of a horde of undisciplined sav- 
ages, n10st indifferent Christians at hon1e, and giving 
luuse to every passion ,vhich disgraces hunlan nature 
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abroad. It can only be paralleled ,vith the n1Íseries 
inflicted by the mercenary troops of the 16th century, 1 
"T hen arluie::; ,,'ere no longer lllodelled on the feudal 
principle, and before the lllodern standing arlny had 
hecn introduccd. The cUlnnli5sariat of a Pictish host 
,vas doubtless none of the best, and besides this, they 
had all the \vanton cruelty,vith ,vhich the savage loves 
to torture his victhn. It ,vonld be wrong to give the 
sicl\.ening detail of their cruelties; suffice it to say that 
droves of captive 'VOll1en 'v hOl11 they had 111ade ,vido,vs 
and childless, driven Lefore thel11 \vith spears, forll1ed 
the van of this horrihle 31'nlY. r.rhis ll1ass ,v hen once 
set in Inotion ,vas beyond the controul of hiI11 ,vho had 
called these uncouth beings out of their native nlorasse
. 
Churches 'v"ere burnt and pillaged, and 1110nasteries 
sacked, in one case, ,vhieh hag happened to renlain 
on record, the poor Blonks of Calder, in Copeland, 
,vere turned out on the "ride ,vorld, ,,,,itlt their 
,vhole property contained in a ,vagon, dra,vn by eight 
oxen ; and this ,vas duubtless not a singular instance. 
1'he only alleviation to this 111isery ,vas, that David 
placed a guarù of his o,vn soldiers over Hexhaul, and 
all the miserable inhabitants 'v ho had taken refuge 
there. lIe also gave back into the hands of the Prior 
of IIexhanl all that part of the booty of the ,vretched 
country ,vhich had fallen to his share. IIexhanl ,vas 
Aelred's old hOllle, and this probably crossed David's 
Inind ,vhen he chose it as a place of sanctuary for 

orthumbcrland. One other softer feature an1Ïdst this 
scene of horrors is the circumstance that 'Villiall1, Abbot 
of l{ievaux, ,vas cho
en to give into the hands of the 
king of Scotland the to,vn of 'V ark, ,vhich belonged to 


1 V. 
Ianzoni, Promcssi Sposi. 
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'Valter de Espec, the founder of the Inonastery. In his 
\vhite habit he might venture in safety as a Inessenger 
of peace through the Scottish army; and it Inust have 
been a strange sight to see the Abbot at the head of 
the haaO'ard inhabitants of the to\vn, \v ho had been 
00 
reduced by fanline to feed on pickled horse-flesh, 
is:5uing from the gates to deliver up the keys to the 
eonqueror. 
rfhe stream of invaders "Tas rapidly moving on 
to\vards Rievaux, ,vhen it \yas stopped by an event 
loner after"Tarc1s celebrated in the annals of border 
c 
\varfare-the battle of the Standard. ..A..eIrecl's dearest 
friends, David of Scotland and IIenry, \vere engaged 
in it, and yet he could not \vish thelTI to conquer. 
Besides, his affections \vere divided, for on the other 

ide \\Tas 'V alter de Espec, the founder of I
ievaux, 
his new h01l1e, and so frolll the botton1 of his deep- 
hidden valley he prayed \vith his brethren for the 
success of the English arlllS; and \vhen it '"as over 
he became the chronicler of an action \\Thich saved 
Yorkshire with its churches and monasteries from de
o- 
lation. It ,vas a very crusade, this \yar of the Standard, 
for it \vas apparently a hopeless task to attelDpt to :;top 
the progre
s of the countless S\VarlDS ,vhich David had 
brought out of Scotland. But the old Archbishop of 
York implored the nobles and knights of Yorkshire, 
for the love of God and His Saints, to venture their 
lives, to 
ave from desolation the houses of God, and 
the poor people fron1 all the horrors \vhich ,vere a,vaiting 
them. Aelred becon1es enthusiastic ,vhen he describes 
the dark hair, broad forehead, and large piercing eyes 
of 'Valter de Espec, and details at length the eloquenc
 
of the noble f5olc1ier \vhen he addressed the soldiers 
from the foot of the Standard, and prolnised them 
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victory, in the nfuue of the Saints and of the Lord. 
"rheir standard ,vas a long pole, on 'v hich floated the 
hanner of bt. Cuthbert, and from ,vhich ,vas suspended 
a pix containing the Body of the Lord; and under 
this, they s,vore to conquer or die. Aelred describeð 
on the day of battle, the sn1all compact Lody of the 
J
:nglish, ,,
ith their arnlour glittering in the sun, and 
their pcnnon8 floating on their lances, ,vhile the priest
 
in their 'v hite aILs flew fronl rank to rank to exhort 
them. 1-'he 13ishop of the Orkneys blessed Hnd a b- 
solved theIn, and the ,,
hole army ans,vered his benedic- 
tion ,vith a loud Alnen. 
'hen the truillpets sounded, 
and ,vith a ,vild shriek the Gahvegians came on, but 
thcir countless host ,vas broken before the serried 
ranks of the lllcn-at-arms, around ,vhich they closed 
as the ,vaves dash against the rock, ,vhich is islanded 
amongst theIne "I'hey n1ight at length have broken 
this little band, but their headlong valour ,vas rendered 
useless by the incessant clouds of arro,vs discharged 
from the bo,vs of the Yorkshire yeomanry. 110"-e,,e1" 
at the Illoment that they ,vere yielding, the battle ,va
 
again rendered doubtful, for ,vith the speed of lightning 
IIenry, prince of Scotland, charged ,vith the chiyalry 
of the Scottish army; and here Aeh'ed's love for the 
friend of his youth Letrays itself, and he almqst seeIllS to 
cheer them on as they broke through "the lines of tll(-
 

outhrons as they ,yould s,yeep aside a cob,veb," and 
pursued theln off the field.! But still poured on the 
steady ceaseless sho\vers of the English arro'v
, and 
when IIenry returned from the pursuit he sa"
 th
 
royal 
tandard, the Dragon, moving off the field in full 
flight, and found that he ,vas left almost alone ,vith a 


1 De bello Stand. 'fwysden 345. 
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fe,v knights about him. And here again Hlllidst his 
joy for the victory,vhich God had given to the prayers 
of IIis church, Aelred pauses to describe the valour of 
the friend of his youth, ho\v prince IIellry, seeing him- 
self left with a few knights about hiln, turned ,vith a 
smile to his companions, bade thelll lningle in the pur- 
suit, as though they )vere on the English side, and 
setting spurs to his horse, rode right through the 
enenlY to rejoin his father. This ùattle freed the 
north of England fron1 this horrid scourge, and it Inust 
be said for David, that ,vhen after,vards Northunlber- 
land and Durhanl ,vere ceded to hÏIn, the north ,vas 
resting in peace, ,vhile the south ,vas still suffering all 
the misery of ci viI war. 1 


CHAPTER V. 


The Ciste1'cian Novice. 


SUCH ,vas the ,vorid outside the walls of Rievaux 
, 
during the fe,v years after Aelred first became a monk, 
and such the ,vorld in ,yhich he must from his connex- 
ion \vith the court of Scotland have mingled, had he 
not taken timely refuge in his monastery. Strangely 
different indeed ,vas his new 
node of life from that 
'v hich he led in the palace of Scone or of DunferrIl- 
line. Certainly the good lllonks of Citeaux showed no 
anxiety to s\veeten the harshness of the rule for their 
novices. For four days the new comer ,vas kept like 
a stranger in the hospice, and no one took notice of 


1 William of Newbridge, i. 22. 
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hiln after his fir::;t intervie,v ,vith the Abbot; and 
then he 'Ya
 introduced into the chapter, ,vhere he 
pro
trated hÌInself on the ground before the Abbot, and 
w"as 
aluted by hÏ1n ","ith an abrupt, "'Vhat ,vouldest 
thou?" Th
n ,vas detailed to hin1 the rule in all its 
rigour. nnd if he persisted in asking for admission, the 

\.bùot 
aid aloud, "God ,vho hath begun in thee, 
hrin(J' it to the end :" then all the convent ans,vered 
c 
...-\Jn
n. Still the candidate ,vas led back to the house 
of the guests, and the same ceremony "Tas repeated in 
the chapter for three days, and on the third only ,vas 
he adrnitted into the nlunLer of the novices. '-fhen his 

e('ular dress, the soft clothing of the king's house ,vas 
taken off hi1n, ,vith the ,vords, " The Lord put off thep 
the old man "Tith his ,vorks." And then the noyice's 
dre
:3 ,vas put upon hirn ; it had not even the dignity 
of the cuculla and scapular of the full-gro,vn monks; it 
,vas a short tunic- ,vith sleeyes, and a ,vhite cloak 
\vith a eo\v 1. 1 If a noblen1an ,vere suddenly to find 
hÏ1n
elf arrayell in the dress of a ,vorkhouse, the change 
couhl not be more complete. But the Abbot as he put 
it on the novice ;:,aid, "'-fhe Lord put upon thep the 
ne,v lnan, 'v ho after God is created in righteousne
s and 
true holine
s." Thi
 reconciled Aelred to the change, 
for in these ,vords ,vere contained the ,vhole of monas- 
tic life, and of this all its out,vard forms ,vere but sym- 
bol
. Df-ath to nature and life to God, and the carry- 
ing out of the vo,vs of Laptisn1, 'vas the 1110ral of the 
,y hole. "rithout this, fast and vigil, rough labour in 
the fipld
 or beautiful ritual, ,vith vestment of black, 
hr(n\Tn
 ,vhite, or grey, ,vere but quaint devices of fan- 
ta
tic devotion, and "friar's trulnpery." Alas! there 


:\"om. Cist. 218. Rituale Cist. vi. 1. 
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have been \vorlclly and ambitious hearts, beating be- 
neath the monk's habit, for no out,vard fornls can keep 
the soul aaaillst its ,vill ;- but Rievaux was not at all a 
o 
likely place to harbour such Inonks. And at all eventð 
.1\.elred, with \vhom alone \ve are concerned, looked 
upon himself as assuming the cross for a life-long 
crusade against the \vorld, the flesh, and the devil. 
"Let the nov
ce begin and leave off labour, read, 
and go to bed, \vith the monks; let hin} eat the same 
fo(fÙ, and be clad \vith the same stu
" says the rule. 
'Ve therefore kno,v at once \vhat Aelrecl was about; he 
plunged \vithout delay into Cistercian discipline; and 
an exceeding trial it must have been. To anyone 
brought up in a king's palace, the details of husbandry 
lllUst have been inexpressibly irkso111e ; and not only 
luuSt the novice dig, but he IUUst dig ,veIl, for the live- 
lihood of the Inonks depends on their own exertions. 
The delicate and je,velled fingers, accustomed only to 
turning over the leaves of illuminated manuscripts, must 
have been sorely galled ,vith the spade and the fork. 
This however, together ,vith the ,vhole discipline of 
fasts and vigils, he must have expected before he caIne; 
the man who has fled for his life to the \vilderness 
nlust not expect to find its ,vild and sour fruits like the 
8U111111er-fruit in a king's garden; thorns and briers 
gro"r in the desert; \ve must look else\vhere for lilies 
and roses. But one thing there ,vas frolu which hUlnan 
nature r
coils most of all : he ,vas not at all treated a
 
the late IIigh Ste\vard of Scotland, one \vho had llladc 
a great present to religion by his change. lIe ,vas 
only brother Aelred, the lo\vest of the novices, because 
tht.' last COln{}r, last in every thing, except in pro- 
cessions, 'v here, ,vith his short tunic and sleeveless 
cloak, and his flo\ving locks, he preceded the long 
}-' 
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line of 
havell crO\VnR and ::;capulars, because the lo\ve
t 
\valk..d fir
t. It is a hard thing for one \vho has been 
con
idercd rather as teacher than learner all his life, to 
find hÌJn
clf, ,,,hen grO'Yll up, at the feet of others; and 
the year:-; bct\veen t,venty and thirty are not ahvay
 
t h<"' period 'VhCll lllcn are n108t docile. The cell of the 
novice;:; 'VHo; a portion of the 1110nastery adjoining the 
cloi
ter, and here they \yere trained by the n1a
ter of 
t he novices, an officer 'v ho ,vas to teach then1 to kno,v 
th{l P
alter by heart, and to train thelTI in D10nastic 
di
cipline. .L\.clred could doubtless have instructed 
this officer in Cicero and in ,vriting Latin, but 11<' 
subnlitted to hiIn ,,,ith the docility of a child, for hp 
knc\v \\Tcll that the science of spiritual things re{luirf-'{l 
llO learning or intellectual pow'cr. 
'Vhen he had a little recovered fi
om his be,vilder- 
Incnt at the novelty of his situation, and found leisure 
to look about hÏ1n, he ,vas struck ,yith the \vonderful 
peace of thi
 little cloister-,vorld, the noisele
;:; gliding- 
n10tion of the brethren, as they bent their heads in 
silence 'v hcn they passed each other in the ("loisters
 
and the strange ,vay in ,vhich one soul 
eemed to 
actuate thi
 va
t body. .r\.nd this \va
 ,vhat first 8truek 
our noyice ; it ,vas good hard work in \y hich they 'Vf'r
 
engaged, and yet "\vith such a placid unruffled counte- 
nancc, \vith such a holy noiselc88 order, did they do all 
thinp:s, that bcarce did they seen1 to n10ve at aU." 1 
.r\lld then their lnysterious preternatural silencf> IHlf] 
80111cthing tnvful about it: for it was very unlike a 
doggea or sullen 
ilence, and this ,vas evident from the 
bright bcanling countenances of thp brethren, and the 


1 Ep. Petri de Roya at the end of St. Bernard's Letters, ed. 
Ben. 
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ready cheerfulness in 'v hich they helped one another 
in their respective ,yorks. No man seemed to have a 
,vill of his o'wn ; and Aelred thought that he had seen 
at last the realization of his dreams of friendship. At 
first, amongst such a nunlber all seemed to hinl very 
much alike; all had the same ,vhite habit, and even 
the same cast of countenance; just as in a foreign 
country, till the eye gets accustomed to the type of the 
new race, all seem equally dark or equally fair, ,vithout 
much difference.. By degrees however he learned to 
distinguish between the countenances about him, and 
one in particular struck him. It ,vas the face of a 
man, much younger than those of equal rank in the 
monastery ,vith himself, ,vhich sho\ved that he must 
have been hardly Inore than a child when he took the 
vo,v. The grave sweetness of his face, and the depth 
of the recollection and silence of the young monk 
struck Aelred; and he learned (probably from the 
master of the novices, w hose business it ,vas at 
tinles to converse ,vith his charge,) that the monk's 
name was SÎ1non, and that his conversion ,vas a nlira- 
cle of God's grace. As a mere boy, God had called 
him away from his kindred and his home, to serve fIim 
as a monk. "rhat the circumstances were are not 
known; probably Aelred diel not kno,v theln himself; 
he only knew that SÏInon ,vas of -noble blood, and had 
left his father's house. l\len ,yondered ,vIlat could 
attract hirn in Inonastic life at that early age; "but lIe 
kne,v, says Aelred,l who was leading thee on, ,vho had 
set on fire thy yet tender heart with the flame of IIis 
love, and thou didst run after the odour of His oint- 
ments. 2 fIe went before thee, beautiful in form above 


1 S pee. Char. i. 34. 


2 Song of Solomon, i. 3. 
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the sons of men, anointed ,vith the oil of gladnesb 
aboY
 IIis f'cllo\vs, and thou didst run after the odour of 
lIis ointInent8. lIe went before thee, that One who 
\\Tê1S lo,vly in spirit, over thp steeps and over the moun- 
tains, sprinkling thy path ,vith the fragrance of myrrh 
and frankincense, and thou didst run after the odour of 
IIis oilltnlent8. Before thee a Child ,vent, the Child 
J csu:-" sho,ving thee the manger of IIis poverty, the 
couch of IIis lo\vliness, the chamber of IIis love, filled 
with the flowers of IIis grace, and sprinkled \vith the 
ungnel1t of Ilis con
olation, and thou didst run after 
the odour of I-lis ointJuents." Such ,vas Aelred's \vay of 
accounting for the strange fact that a place, like Rie- 
vaux, possesse<l attractions for such a child; and no\v 
in the beginning of his noviciate, he found it of use to 
look upon this monk, \vho \vas utterly unconscious of 
the admiration \vhich he was exciting. When his eyes 
and his thoughts ,vandered in the choir, one glance at 
the modest face of Simon chaunting devoutly with his 
eyes fixed on the ground ,vas enough to recall him to 
J1Îrnself. rrhere was no danger in this mute veneration 
and love, for Cistercian strictness forbade his adùress- 
ing Simon, and it was of use to him to choose this 
youthfululonk for his Inodel. "The rule of the order," 
says he, "forba<le our speaking, but his countenance 
spoke to Ine, his gait spoke, and his very silence spoke. 
The 
ight of his humility beat dO"\vn my pride, this 
contpmplation of his cahuness repressed Iny restless 
spirit." 
After a year of probation, novices \vere admitted to 
Ioake their profes
ion: this ,vas the real fare,vell to 
the \vorlù, where was Inade the Vo\V of obedience, of 
stability, and of conversion of life according to the rule 
of St. Benedict. For a year before, the novice had 
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counted the cost, and no,v he felt sure that by God's 
grace he could keep what it ,vas beyond the strength 
of the natural man to do. It was with a chastened and 
a holy joy that Aelred no,v bent before 
he Abbot to 
receive his benediction as a Inonk. And ,veIl he might 
rejoice, for to him had been given a grace, which but 
yery fe,v could possess. The ,vorld must go on, bad 
as it is, till it plea;e God to destroy it, and in its mise- 
rable service nlllst toil on even the good till its end. 
But Aeh'ed, God had called out of the world, and had 
ll1ade it la,vful for hinl to quit the distractions- of the 
painful scene, and to serve IIinl not indirectly through 
actions in themselves indifferent, but like the angels 
"Tith perpetual acts of prayer and praise. r.rhe ,vhole 
\vas the act of God's grace, and therefore the hynln for 
Whitsun tide, \r eni Creator Spiritus, ,vaS then always 
sung by the convent, and the beautiful ritual every 
,vhere prays to the Holy Spirit, \vho alone ,vith the 
Father and Son is the Giver of all grace, and ,vithout 
Wh0111 nothing is strong and holy. And then after the 
long hair ,vhich the novice had till that 11lOlnent kept, 
as he ,vould \vear it in the world, had been cut off his 
head by the Abbot, and he ,vas dressed in the regular 
lllonastic garlnent, he ,vent round the convent and 
hU111bled himself at the feet of each of his brethren. 
After ,vhich the rre Ðelun 'Vft8 entoned, and whilst it 
,vas sung, the ne,,,ly made Inonk knelt behind the Ab- 
bot, his hands crossed on his breast "Tithin the sleeves 
of his habit. From this time forth he took his place 
in the choir ,vith the other monks. 
IIenceforth, even during the stormy time "T hich 
\\Te de
cribed in the last chapter, ::;0 peaceful ,vas the 
tenor of his life, that hardly any thing is kno\vn of 
Aelred, but all that remains of hÍ1n is of the same 
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ea;-;t a:-; ha;-; gon.. hcfore. TIp i
 still the 
anle gentle, 
10\ ing .J\eIr
d, lUHler the \vhitp habit, as h
 haa heen 
in the \vorla. 'Vhcn he 
at in the Abbey gardcn, as hl
 
:-:ays hinl
elf, hið chief d(llight ,vas to look about hin1, 
and thinl'\. that (Iach of the ITIute \vhit<. figlU"(I
, ,valking 
alllong- the tre
R, ,va
 a brothpr, and to ,yonder ho\v it 
\va:i possiblc that so nutny 111ell of differcnt countrie:-;, 
. 
tool)1('1':-; and ag('
, could a\V
ll together in 
uch perfect 
peaee. If they did not talk, they had no chanc.. of 
(1 uarrclling, is aoubtl
ss a rcady ans"Ter ; and yet Aclrcù 
"ra
 right, it \vas a phenomenon. J\Iell \vill llHtnage to 
quarrel, if they IIaYe a Blind; and he8irle
, l110nkR and 
nuns flid find alnple opportunitics of discord, \vhcnevel" 
it suited thelll ; anù it \vas this (1 uarrelsolncncss, and 
not otho1" 
ins Jnore eoinlllonly ascrihe<l to thCI11, \vhieh 
,va
 thc b(l
etting sin of ('onvents. Cluny had been not 
long bcfore 
pIit into parti('
 undcr Ahhot Pontill
; 
ana <'veu (iistel'cians, alas ! in aftcr tinlcR Inust nepd
 
("all ill thp jlHlglnellt
 of popes and Ipgate
 to settle 
thcir int(1rnal di:-i:--l'n
ion:"Ì. It is cvi<.lcnt thnt nlonks 
\vhen th 1Y ]o:-;c thp Rpirit of their ordcl" Ul,u
t hc quar- 
rcl
olnc. 'rhe yery ohject of l\Ionasticisl11 is to give a 
proper outlpt to (l(
\rotiollal feelings, ,vhich arc stifled 
in th(1 \vorld, ùpcaus
 it \vonld 1)<.1 fanati
al to indulge 
then1 ; it lllust therefore he nl:Hlc up to a great ext
11t 
of external actioll
. To tlu"o\v o11c
elf at the feet of an- 
othCI", tl1Hl ('all one
plf a IniR(lrahle sinllcr, in a convcnt 
i.;; a part of thc rule. But \vh(1n 
neh actioll
 are done 
hy eol<1-heartpd or discontented l11cn, they becolllP tech- 
ni(lal and forlnal ; and p1HH.tilious persons are cver Inost 
t1i...po
 1(1 to quarrel. B("side
, th..re Inight he proud 
hr(ltltren e\ ell aluiùst the austcrities of rit
al1x; find 
](
t nny one. ("on...idpr the hcart-Lurnings of an alll bitious 
111011k, \yh
n hr()th
l" :--o-antl-:-;o ,vas luade I>rior or Sub- 
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prior over hi::-- head, or 'Ya
 :-;ent on a n1Ïssion, or allo\\'(1d 
to aCC0111pallY the Abbot to the general chapter; it 
,vas enough to sour a. ,,,hole eonycnt. Again, it is not 
quite trup that n10nk
 never 
poke to eaeh otlll1J'. A 
perfect 
ilcnce is enjoine<l by the rule at certain tillles ; 
especially fi'OBl coulpline to prÍ1ne next 111orning, at 
refection, in church and in the cloister, not a ,,,,"ora ,va
 

pokell under spverc pcnaltie:s; but this Ï1nplip
 t1ta t 
there ,vas a less 
trict 
ilenc(' at othcr tinlcs. "Then at 
,york, lllonks Inight speak to caeh other, if it ,va
 
necessary for \\Tha.t they "Tcre about. An a"rk\yarù 
lllonk IHight Le reproved by his fello\v, or they 111Îght 
di1fer ill opinion, an(l any 011P ,yho ha
 tried, l11ay kno\v 
ho\v hard it is to yield 
Ï1nply for the sake of pcace. 
..,A.clrea therefore "'as perfectly right in "Tondering ltO\V 
a large convent of tIu.ee hundred 1110nk8, for such ,ya" 
the nUlllLer of thl' hrethren of }{ievaux, could hold on 
it:-: even cour
e without bickcrings and quarrt>ls ! 
S01l1ctillles Ach'cd had a ::;pccÍ1ncll of a slight fit of il1 
telllper, just to aSBure hiln that such thing
 ,ycre possi- 
LIe; 1 but if 11lOllks \vould he crOð8, they had also thcir 
o"rn ,yay of snloothing crO

lle:,s do,vn. One day, he 

poke a \vord ,vhich otlcndeù onc of thf: brethren, and 
a.t once he fell at his fect to beg hiB pardon, and ,yaitcd 
there till the IHouk rai.::.ed hilll up. Anù thi:-; 
ceUIH to 
haye becn the cstaLli
hed eunvclltual1l1cthüd of 
ettlino' 
ö 
a disputC'.2 
Bpsides ,vhich, it appcars that licen:-;e ,vas SOIlletillH.
 

ivt'n by Ahhot
 to certain of the brethrcn to COIn ersc 
together;J and in this 1Vn.y .L\.clred at length ,va
 


I De Spire Alni. ii. 453. 2 Spf'C Char. i. 29. 
:J 
ec note to Life of St. Stephen, p. 140; to which add 
Spec. Char. Hi. 40. 
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allo,ved to 
peak to 
Ï1non, the young nlonk, whoin he 
had froln the first propo
ed as his DIodel. It is curious 
that t he Cistercians do not seem to have been so jealous 
of particular friendships in their conu11unities as ,vere 
other orders. It "Ta
 a first principle in monastic life 
that each individual should devote hÏ1nself body and 
nlÏllJ to the service of hi
 brethren. The monastic 

rstein "
as an expaHsion of the love of the dOlllestic 
('ircle upon a large cOluffiunity ; it was a 8upernatnrrJ} 
hOll1e raised by Christianity out of lnan's natural affec- 
tions, an exran
ion of the narro\ved sphere of useful- 
ne
:, allo\\yed to nlo
t nlcn in the ,vorld. It ,vas neces- 
sary then that all ,vithin that circle 
hould share this 
love alike. In a large Üllnily, if not carefully brought 
up, the eldest often kno,v little of the youngest; they 
naturally fornl into knots, and the petty factions quar- 
rel "rith each other. And so it ,vould be in a monas- 
tery, ,vhich is only a very large fainily, if the father 
Abbot ,vas not watchful to prevent an evil, ,vhich 
('very careful mother ,vouid Lanish from her h0111e. 
rrhus, if brother Alnbrose and brother Benedict ,vere 
to s\\
ear a deathless frienùship, and to put their black 
('o,vl::; together in recreation-tilDe, and never talk to 
anyone else, the other brethren n1Íght ,veIl think 
thelllSclyes aggrieved. And if the same brethren ,vere 
to procecd also to sit together in cloister, and to nod 
and ,vink, 'v hen they could not talk, if they ,verf\ 
dh;contentcd and cro:-;s "yhen the Prior set them to 
,vork in different parts of the grounds of the monastery, 
then th(1 fathpr Abùot ,vollld have just cause for pun- 
i 
hing the refractory brethren. II unUU1 loyc, if not 

ublnitted to rules, is a \yay\vard, fantastic, IIlOon- 

truck thing, flitting front ohject to object, and never 
:-;ati
ficd ; or if fixeù upon one in a "Tong ,yay, over- 
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leaping the bounds of la\v, hUInan and di\'ine. It ið 
like an organ of \v hich every fool n1.a y take out the 
trulnpet stop, and bring forth a VOlU111e of ,vild dis- 
cordant sounds; but 'v hich, \v hen played by rule, dis- 
courses n10st healthful ll1usic. N O\V in a Cistercian 
monastery, at least at the period ,vhen Aelred entered 
Rievaux, tIus same unmanageable elelllent ,vas sub- 
jected to such stringent rules that there was little 
danger of its doing mischief. "\Vhere there ,vas no 
regular recreation-tÏ1ue, and 'v here the brethren neyer 
conversed but by license froll1 the father Abbot, and 
those licenses ,vere few and far between, there ,vas no 
danger that the spirit of exclusiveness should creep 
into a convent, for the brethren could not possibly 
forIn cabals aillongst themselyes. No alllbitious lllonk 
could forll1 a party and intrigue to be elected Abbot. ; 
no harn1 could conle to monastic discipline by heart- 
burnings and jealousies, breaking out at length into 
open rebellion, froll1 being long brooded over, "Then 
the cowl was dra"rn over the head, and none could 
see the ,vorkings of the discontented heart upon the 
face. Aelred could therefore love SÎ1non ,vithout 
fixing his heart upon hÍ1n with a merely natural friend- 
ship. In the painful struggle ,vith himself, before he 
quitted the world, his affections had been crucified, 
and they could no"T revive and flourish again in the 
cloister. "rhe period of his internal struggles ,vas a 
long anù cheerless ,vinteI', during ,vhich his heart was 
"like a tree \vithered do,vn to its roots. But no,v that 
this w'inter ,vas past, and that all ,vas dead that God 
,vould have had die, then came the happy springtide and 
all revived." That took place in hÏ1n which \ve ,vill 
describe in the ,vords of our old friend the Archbishop 
of Cambray, for ,ve are not skilled in spiritual nlatters 
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our
eh'cs. "(i-od then gives hack friendship "rith all 
hi
 othpr gift
 an hundrcd-fold. 1'hen revive all thp 
old loves for trU(1 friend
. .1\ lnan no longer loves. 
thcnl in. hÍ1n
elf, and for hiulsplf, but in Gocl, and for 
(jot1, and that "rith a love, lively, tender, full of s,veet- 
ne:::;s and of feeling, for God can easily purify feeling. 
It is not feeling but :;clf-Iove ,vhich corrupts friend- 

hip." So Aelred gave hinlself up ,vithout scruple to 
his holy friendship, for it ,va:4 God, ,vho by the order 
of I [is Providence, bound then1 together, and inspired 
theul ,vith IIis love; and it "ra
 IIÎ1n 'Vh0111 they loved 
in Pè1ch other.! 
...tel red's tnlent
 and his loving di
po
itiou did not 
f

("ape the penetrating eye of Abhot "Tillian1. The 
ti.ipnd of St. Bernard could not but love one, 'VIlOl}) 
pu:--:tcrity, by u. sort of unconscious judgulent, hat: 
called "a 
econd Bernard;" so he D1ade hin1 the Ina:-;ter 
of thc
 noviccs. N cxt to the ..t\bbot this "ras the 111081- 
irnportant oflicl'r in the convent. IIis business, a
 has 
heen :-.aiù before, "ras to train the novices in 111onasti(' 
di:5ciplillc, that i
, not to teach then1 to chant Grego- 
rian tones, to 1narch in procession, no, 1101' even to fa
t, 
and to rise in the night to sing psaln1s. ....\.11 these ,vere 
hut 111eans to an end; his bu
illes:3 ,vas to forIn a 
('haracter in thel11. The 11lcthod of foeuling a Christian 
("haracter has. no,v been ahnost reduccd to a sciencp, 
tor the ,vays of God in Ilis dealings ,vith the 80ul
 
of IIi=s ..lect, have :-;0 1nuch uniforulÍty, w-ith all their 
variety, that a sripnce of 
piritual life has been fralned 
out of the reflections of holy men on thcir o,vn ex- 
pericnce. 1'hi:'ì seipnce has llO'V spread far and "Tidc, 
and forms a rpgnlar portion of clerical education in 


1 Fenelon, Uti1ité des peines et des délaissements, 23. 
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11108t parts of Christendonl ; but in Aelred's tin1e it 
,vas ahnost confined to the cloister. v"" ery little haa 
been ,vritten on the subject till St. Bernard's tÏ1ne, for 
in early tÍ1nes these Christian ,vriters had been so 
occupied ,vith the great object of faith it
elf
 that they 
had conlparatively little analyzed the dealings of God's 
grace ,vith the Christian soul. The cloister then 'YfiS a 
sort of traditionary system of ascetic discipline, and this 
,vas ,vhat the Cistercians had revived through the influ- 
ence of St. Bernard. Aeh"ed's duty ,vas thoroughly to 
learn the character of the noyice, to support hill1 in hea- 
viness of spirits, to telnper his enthusins1u, to judge of his 
vocation, and if he sa,v that God had called hÏ1n to that 
state of life, to present hÏ1n at the end of hi
 year of 
probation to the Abbot. The 'v hole of .Aelred's teach- 
ing consisted in patience and resignation to the ,vill of 
God. "\Vhen first the young novice canIe into the 
lnonastery fun of fervour, he ,vas delighted and edi- 
fied ,vith all he sa,y. Even the rough bed and coarse 
food, and the bell bidding hÏ1n start up w'hen .his sleep 
,va
 s,veetest, ,vere all but child's play to hinl; the 
a,vful silence did not frighten him, and though he 
could but speak "to three men, the Abbot, the prior, find 
the nlaster, all seemed natural and easy to hiIn. 1 Every 
thing 
truck hÍ1n ,vith athniration, but above all, tþe 
,vonderful concord of the brethren. "Such unity i
 
there an10ng the brethren," said a ,vondering novice to 
...-\.elred, "that each thing belongs to all, and all things 
to each. And. ,vhat luarvellously pleases lne, there is 
no aeceptation of persons, no account of high Lirth. 
IIo,v ,vonderful is it too that the ,vill of oue Ulan 


1 Tribus solum hominibus et hoc rarissime et viÀ de ncce:ssa- 
riis loquimur. Spec. Char. lib. ii. 17. 
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hould be the la\\r to about three hundred Iuen, so that 
"rhat once he has spoken, is kept by all, us if they had 
COloe to pre('i
ely that deterlnination theIllselves, or 
had h(
arù it froln the 11louth of God IIÏ1nself." rrhis 
\va:4 the fÎr::;t stage of feeling in the novices, and the 
prudent llla
ter of the novices was obliged with a 

lHile to tell hiIn, 1" I ,yould have thee be cautious, and 
not suppose that any profession upon earth is ,vithout 
it
 hypocrites, lcst if thou shouldest see anyone trans- 
gre
s in ,vord or deed, thou :;houldest disturb thyself
 
a;, though something strange had happened to thee." 
And to this first ecstatic stage of ,vonderment suc- 
ceeùed generally a great calnl, ,vhen the soul ,vas con- 
scious of no feeling at all, lvhen there was no sensible 
pleasure in prayer, no tears in contemplating the Pas- 
sion, or ecstacy in thinking on the love of God. And 
then the poor novice ,vondered ,,,,hy he did not feel 
no,v that he ,vas in religion, the sanIe sensible joys 
that he used to feel when ill the ,vorld. Then Aelred 
,vould tell hilll that the love of God did not consist in 
sen
ible joys, but in the junction of the ,viti to the ,vill 
of God, in the surrender of the hU111an ,vill so that it con- 
sents to ,,,,ish for nothing but because God ,vilIs it. "Pure 
love i8 in the ,viII alone, so that it is not a love of feel- 
in_g, for the imagination has no part in it ; it is a love 
,vbich loves ,vithout feeling, as pure faith believes with- 
out seeing."
 lIe told hiIn that it ,vas a greater sacri- 
fiCt
 thus to offer up the ,vill to God, and to renlain 
(luietly as long as lIe ,vould in this 'V
Ult of feeling, 
than to fast and afflict the body with aUBterities, Hud 
t hat nothing ,va::; 80 agreeable to God a
 to renlain 


1 Spec. Char. Ibid. 
:1 Fenelon sur la secheresse et lcs distractions, 26. 
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thus crucified, not seeking for consolation till it ,vas 
IIis ,vill to give it. " These sensible consolations were 
given at the beginning of thy repentance," he would 
say to the novice, "to draw thee on to Christ; but 
"\vhat wonder if, no,," their ,york is done, they are 
taken a,vay? nO"\v is the time for ,varfare, not for rest, 
but by and bye, it may be that the Lord will restore 
these sensible affections, and thus that devout feeling, 
,vhich at first roused thee, to save thee froln perishing, 
will console thee in thy labour, lest thou sink under it, 
till after Inany victories, the pains by which thou art, 
no,v in thy noviciate, harassed, will be entirely lulled, 
and then, like a soldier, ,vhose warfare is done, thou 
,yilt taste the sweets of repose, and be admitted to that 
consolation of 'v hich the Prophet speaks, 'IIow great 
is Thy sweetness, 0 Lord, which Thou hast laid up 
for them that fear Thee.' "1 
'I'his is a specÏ1nen "\vhich has reached us of Aelred's 
teaching as master of the novices. Dou btless he had 
many more unpromising novices to deal ,vith than 
that one whom he has here recorded. Doubtless he 
had the presumptuous novice, who thought nothing too 
high for him, ,vho lnust needs think the order not half 
strict enough, and ,vould separate himself froln his breth- 
ren by fasting and watching when the others did not. 2 
To this one he would say that strict obedience was the 
first condition of being a monk at all. Sometimes how- 
ever he had still more refractory subjects to deal with, 
and a story remains, which, though it does not rest on 
very good authority, yet shows the sort of character 
'v hich tradition assigned to Aelred. There was a clerk, 
says the legend, who, when he had been a short tin1e at 


1 Spec. Char. lib. iÏ. 19. 


2 St. Bern. Serm. in Cant. ] 9. 
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Hieyaux, began to grow. tired of the strictness and 
n1onotony of the place, and deterlnined to run a,vay and 
:.ro 1.ack to the ,vorld. ..A.clred, ho\vevcr, loyed hÏ1n and 
h 
ggcd ()f God to give hÏ1n this soul. So the poor 
novice c
une to hi11l, and frankly I"aid, that he ,vas going 
to run 
nvay, but 
\elred coolly replied, "Brother, ruin 
not thy
('lf; ncycrtheless thou canst not if thou ,vould- 
t'"t." Still the Ulan \vould not li
tcn to reason, and ,vent 
:t\vay Ü'Olll thp I110nastpry. lIe plunged into the woods, 
and \\'antlered about alnong the nlountain paths from 
\'aUpy to yalley, thinking all the ,vhile that he wa
 
g-oing very Ülr fron1 the Abbey. .About sunset, ho,v- 
pver, he ,vas 
urpriscd to find hinlself close to a convent, 
,vhich looked ularvellously like the Abbey of Rievaux, 
and sure enough so it ,vas; he had been ,vandering 
round anc1 round it all day, and at evening he found 
hilnself preri
ely ,vhere he had 
tartcd. It had been 
hidden fi'Oll1 him by the thick \voods about it. This 
(.irc.lunstance struck him as so ,vonderful that he could 
only 
ee the hand of God in it. So he entered again 
the mona
tery ,vhich hE' had quitted, he thought for 
ever, in the Inornillg. The first person whom he sa,v 
,va
 Aplred, ,vho fell on his neck and bursting into 
tearf", kisseù hin1, and Baid, "Son, 'v hy hast thou done 

o to liP? Lo! I have ,vept for thee "Tith many 
tpars ; and I trust in God that as I have asked of the 
Lord.. and a
 I told thee, thou shalt not perish." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Spirit oj- C'lteaU
t.. 


ÅELnED, ho,vever, soon had other elnploynlent assigned 
hiIn ; he ,vas compelled by hi::; ....\.bbot to turn author. l 
It appears that certain 11lonks of other orders censured 
the Cistercians as being dry, forInal, unspiritual 
Hlen ; devotion they thought \vas incolupatible \vith 
o 
nlnch affliction of the body, hard bed
, coar
e food and 
Inannal labour. 1"'heirs ,vas a more slniling religion, 
\vhich had all the arts at her cOlnll1and, painting, 

cnlpture, and nlu::;ic; and ,vhy should the Cistercians 
be more strict than their neighbours? No,v this accu- 
:5ation could hardly be nlade in }1'rance, ,y here St. Ber- 
nard ,vas taken as a type of the Cistercians, for dry and 
fornlal \vere the very last epithets that could be ap- 
plied to hinl. No one could read a line of his \vritings 
,vithout feeling their unctiun and 8,veetness. 2 As for 
his decisions in casuistry some n1Ïght have calkd hinl 
lax, so fully does he hold that a really conscientious 
intention supplies material defects. 1\ one could there- 
fore ,vith any face accu
e the 
-'rench Cistercians of 
an unspiritual harshne
s. In England, the new order 
,vanted some one to be its type in the sanle way, anù 
.Aelreù ,vas chosen as being the yery nlan to set it 
forth. 
 l\Iuch did he pray to be excuseù; he said that 
he ,vas ill educated, had left school early, and had conle 
straight from a king's kitchen to the desert, w herp, 


1 V. Ep. cujusdam prefixed to the Speculum, and Spec. Char. 
lib. Ïi. 5. 2 V. Ep. 69, 603.. 3 V. Ep. cujusdam. 
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like a COlnlnon peasant, he \vorkcd for his daily bread 

UllOllg rocks and mountains \vith th(1 axe and the 
InalIct, by the s\vcat of his ùro\v. Nothing ho\vever 
\vollld do, th(1 Abbot only chid bis tardiness in obe- 
dience, and said that bis ste,vardship in a killg'S 
kitchen ,va
 only an anticipation of the timè when he 
"
a
 to Ùp a ste\\
ard of spiritual food to his brethren; 
and as for rocks and 11lountains, there Inight conle 
honey fi
oln the stony rock, and Inore ,yas to be learnt 
under the 
hadp of the trees Hi mid-day in the ,vooels 
aLout Rievaux than in the schools of worldly philo
ophy. 

o "Trite a book he Innst. It was to be called the 
::\Iirror of Charity, in ,vhich the f!)l"m of Christian love 
,vu:-- to be reflpcted as in a glass. Hugh, the Prior, 
had often heard hiln talk on such subjects, and kne,v 
that he ,vas the very Inan. So Aelred "Tas deputed to 
,vl'ite, anù a ren1arkable Look it is, considering the 
time at ,\rhich it ,vas brought out, while the Scotch 
,vere at the gates of l{ievaux, during a civil ,val', in 
which an elupress lost and ,von a throne, and a king ,vas 
in prison. 'Vhen all the world was in arrns, bishops and 
all ; ,vhen monasteries ,vere in flalnes, and cathedral:-- 
"Tere turned into castles, this monk ,vas sitting quietly 
in his cloister, "rriting on the love of God. 
It \,Tas a perfect reflection of the Cistercian spirit 
this l\Iirror of Charity, and a good COlnment upon it
 
code of la\vs, the Chart of Charity. The aim of the 
Ci:-5tercian reform ,vas to introduce a Inore spiritual 
religion into the cloister. l\Ionks had begun to expend 
their religious feelings in the externals of devotion. 
TIH
 ele,enth century had been a time of deadly 
struggle \vith the po,vers of the ,yorld; its great nlen 
,vere l11en of action like St. Gregory, and its good 
Iuonks ,vere half hCrInits, like St. Peter Dau1ian. It 
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,vas a time of travail and of labour, for the old ,vorld 
,vas gone, and the new n1iddle age world ,vas in process 
of formation. l\Ien ,vere just recovering from the ,vild 
fright iJlto ,vhich the close of the first thousand years 
of the Christian era had throvvn them; their panic 
had broken out in frantic gestures, so that ITIen and 
WOlllen danced 1 hand in hand over the graves in the 
churchyard like the dances of death in the fifteenth 
century. And after their recovery they took to build- 
ing churches, it was the first sign of revival, the 
fashionable religion, so to speak, of the day. l\Ien 
and 'v omen forn1ed then1selves into companies, and 
nlarched together to the building of a ne,v church, 
,vith banners carried before then1. Knights and no- 
bles yoked thelnselves to carts to carry stones to the 
ne,y edifice. The utmost splendour of \vorship of 
course ,vas the natural consequence of the erection of 
these splendid edifices, for lofty naves and beautiful 
choirs were not built to be left in nakedness like 
vast sepulchres. Images of saints and angels, in all the 
\varmth of colour and gilding, peopled them on high, 
 
and the long train of splendid vestments ITIoved in 
glittering order amongst the ,vorshippers. This "vas 
all as it should be in secular churches, nay, it was ,veIl 
even in monasteries if this graceful and gIo\ving external 
life of religion ,vas not too busy for the interior and 
. hid<1en life of the soul. The t\VO schools need not have 
clashed, but that they did so is certain, for these ancient 
monasteries found fault ,vith the ne,v school, ,vhi
h 
arose amongst them on the grounds that there wa
 a 
real opposition bet\veen an austere life and spiritual 


1 Fordun, vii. 26. 

 Quo sanctior eo coloratior St. Bern. Apol. ad Guil. 
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joy, and that a splendid external rcligion was essential 
to intcrnal devotion. They \vere perhaps conscious 
that it \va
 so in thclnselves, and so they attacked their 
younger brethren, tclling then1 that joyousness and love 
\\rere es
cntial to religion, and \\rere incolnpntible "vith 
the grcat austerities \v hich they practised. 
Acb.ed's J\Iirror of Charity therefore is intended to 
reflect an Ïtnage of the love of God, the conception of 
\vhich had been so strangely disfigured. " The love of 
God," he 
ays, "is the Holy Spirit ,vi thin us." Con- 
sidered as a habit in our souls, it is a perfect union of 
our "rill with that of God, so that \ve ,vish for nothing 
but \vhat He \vishes. It is not feeling, it is not in- 
tellect, it is not joy, it is not reasoning; it is this inef- 
fable union \vith God, "\vho is not an idea, but a real 
living God, the source of all joy and all intellect. As 
man ho\vever has fallen, this love must be raised out of 
the death of nature, and this ,vas the reason of the 
Cistercian austerities ; they were means to an end, to 
set up the cross of Christ within the soul, and they 
\vere useful as far as they procured the perfect resigna- 
tion of the ,vill. And ho\v can this be effected, asks the 
Cistercian, \vhere all things tend to dissipate the mind 
and expend its energieE' on external things, \vhen in the 
cloister are found picturesque anÏInals to amuse the eye
 
of the brethren ; quails and curious birds, tanle hares 
gambolling about, and stags bro,vsing under the trees. l 
'fhcre is the same dissipation \vhen the \valls of mo- 
nastic churches are covered \vith paintiugs of men and 
horses fighting, and pagan stories taken from cla
sic his- 
tory, \"hen the pavement is of 111arble, covered ,vith rich 
carpets, and the ,vorship is carried on \vith a glare of 


1 Spec. Char. ii. 23, 24. 
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,vax lights, an1Ïd the glitter of gold and silver yessels ; 
or when again, instead of the grave and IDêtðculine 
Gregorian chants, languid and effeminate music was 
used, or else the loud organ in1Ïtated the crash of 
thunder to the ,yonder of the gaping crovvd below. 
" l\Ieanwhile," says Aelred, "the crowd stands trembling 
and astonished, ,vondering at the sound of the bel- 
lo,vs, the clash of cymbals, the harmony of pipes, yet 
'v hen they look at the contortions of the singers 
and their imitation of fen1ale voices, they cannot help 
laughing. You would fancy that they had come not 
to an oratory, but to a theatre, not to pray, but to a 
spectacle. They fear not that tremendous maj esty 
near ,vhich they are brought, they have no reverence 
for that mystic n1anger, at ,yhich they are 111inistering, 
where Christ is mystically ,vrapt in swaddling-clothes, 
,vhere I-lis most sacred blood is poured in the chalice, 
where the heavens are opened and angels are standing 
near, ,vhere earthly things are joined ,vith heavenly, 
and men are the companions of angels." 
".fhe love of God consists not in these external things ; 
it does not consist even in the joys of the interior life, 
but in the conformity of the soul with the passion of 
Christ, in the crucifixion of the ,vhole Inan. The soul 
111Ust patiently wait upon Him, not forcing itself to feel 
joy and sorro,v, but resting in faith upon God, ready to 
be filled ,vith l-lis joys, ,vhen He wills, and ,villing to 
remain in spiritual dryness as long as He ,vills. "Nev- 
ertheless," says Aelred, 1" ,vho so presumptuous as to 
affirm that communion with the passion of Christ is in- 
compatible with IIis Spirit, and les:5ens the grace of 
spiritual 
weetness. He is joined to Chri
t's passion, 


1 \:' Ch . 
 6 
opec. ar. il. . 
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\y 110 hO""8 hiln
clf bencath the discipline of the cloister, 
and l110rtifies hi
 flesh Ly fasts, labour, and ,vatchings, 
,,-ho 
ul)lnit8 hi
 \vill to another's judgment," and \vho, 
'" hen tried Ly interl1nl telnptationR, ,vhich are more se- 
vere than any corporal lllortifications, comn1its himself 
into the hands of the LQrd to suffer ,vhat He \vills. fIe 
nlu
t not be ever looking out for ll1iraclcs to prove his 
HC('cptance as ,,-ras the case \vith Inany in those days, he 
nlu
t ,vait quietly for consolation fron1 on high.! 
2" But \" hen the soul is in this state, beset ,vith fear, 
harassed 
\Tith grief, cast do,vn by despair, s,vallo\\red 
up by sadness, grieved by spiritual sluggishncss, there 
,vill COlne do\vn upon it a drop of ,vondrous s,veetnes:5, 
froIn the unguent of that copious mountain, that high- 
rai5cd 1110untain: noiselessly and peacefully it drops 
do,vn npon the soul. At the brightness of its radiant 
light, all that cloud of irrational feelings melts a,,-ay ; 
before its 
\veet taste, all bitterness disappears, the 
heart expands, the hungry soul is fed, and it fet'ls 
,vithin it a strange up,vard po\ver, which seemR to bear 
it on high. Thus by fear sloth is kept away; and by 
the taste of heayenly s,veetne
s, fear is telnpered. 
Le&t the soul 
hould be content to remain in a lo\\r and 
sluggish state, fear rouses it; but if it faints in its 
labourg, it is sustained by its feeling. By these alter- 
nations it is continually 
chooled, till the ,vhole 
ol1I, 
ab
orbed by that ineffaùle love, burning for the long- 
de
irea elnbrace of JIbn ,vho is fairer than the children 
of Inen, begins to ,vi:5h to be dissolved and to be ,vith 
Christ.:5 But kno\v ,veIl that, if ever the l11ercy of l'hy 
Creator pour ul)ûn thee a single drop of His s1veetness, 
it depends not on thy ,viII, \\Then it should con1P to 
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thee, nor in what ,vay, nor how much thou canst keep 
of it. 'Vhen thou hast tasted this spiritual s,veetness, 
be not straight,vay sunk do"rll in sloth, for soon there 
""ill rise up by thy side a spiritual enelny, and he is 
not to be conquered by sloth, but by prayers. rrhen 
after numberless contests, thou shalt be taken on high 
to receive thy re,vard, and thy soul ,vill enter into the 
glory of God, ""here thou wilt be fed ,vith the fruit of 
the promises. The fire of heavenly love ,vill burn up 
the yoke of earthly concupiscence, and thou shalt rest in 
the brightness of \visdoln, in the s,veetness of heavenly 
contenlplation, and kno\v of a truth that the yoke of 
the Lord is s\veet and his burden light." 
Such ,vas Aelred's doctrine, and he had soon need 
enough of resignation to the will of God, for 'v hile he 
,vas engaged in ,vriting this ,york, his friend Sin10n 
died. So full is he of his grief that he quits his sub- 
j ect, and pours his heart out in expressions of grief. 
His Inirror of charity is a hOine-book ; it ,vas meant 
for the cloister, and for brethren to read. In one place 
he tells us that he had offended one of the brethren in 
the Inorning, and ho,v the thought of it grieved hiln. 
And no,v that he had lost his fi.iend, it seenIS to have 
been a relief to hill1 to put all his thoughts on paper. 
For eight years Simon had been suffering fronl ill 
health; and for a ,vhole year, foreseeing that his end 
was approaching, he had ,vithdra,vn ,vithin him:5elf, 
and seemed forgetful of all external things, "even of 
Ine," says Aeh"ed. It appears that he had been sent 

:nvay from Rievaux, probably for his health, and .l\.elred 
,vas not ,vith hill1 ,v hen he died. IIis body ho,vever 
""as brought to his ov{n monastery, and Aeh'ed had 
just conle froll1 his funeral, 'v hen he ,yrote these words, 
" 0 grave, 'v here i:; thy victory? 0 death, ,vhere is thy 
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ting? 'Vhere thou seemest to have done hÍIn some 
hurt, there thou hast exalted hilll. Upon nle then ha
 
all thy Ven0J11 been expended, and in aiming at hhn, 
thou hast infliet
d dreadful ,vounds upon me. It is on 
me, that has fallen all the grief, all the bitterness, all 
the sorro\\r ; for the guide of 111Y p'ath, the rule of Iny 
conYer
ation has been taken fron1 Ine. But ho,v is it, 
o my soul, that thou didst so long look upon the fune- 
ral of thy s\\rcet friend ,vithout tears? 'Vhy didst thou 
let that belo, cd body go ,vithout kissing it? I ,vat'i 
in sorro,,", and "rith sobs I dre\v long sighs from n1Y 
breast, but I did not \veep. The object before Ine 
called for such intense grief, that I thought that I did 
not grieve at all, even ,vhen n1Y grief \vas BlOst violent; 
at least so I can tell on looking back. So great \vas 
the stupor of my n1ind that I could not believe that he 
\vas dead, even ,vhen I saw his body ,vas laid out for 
burial. Rut no,v that stupor has given ,yay to feeling, 
to grief, and suffering. And are Iny tears blan1eable ? 
"Thy should I ùe ashalned of then}? Am I the only 
one to ,veep? Tears, groans, and sobs are all about filE'. 
But Thy tears, 0 Lord Jesus, are the excuse for our
, 
those tears ,vhich Thou didst shed for the death of Thy 
friend, expressing a hunlan feeling, and proving to us 
1"hy charity. Thou didst put on, 0 Lord, the feeling 
of our infirlnity, but it ,vas, ,vhen "1'hou \vollldest ; 
therefore Thou Inightest have not ,vept. Oh! ho\\r 
3wpet are "rhy tears, ho,v grateful! ho,v they console 
me! IIo\v they drop ,vith s\reetness on l11Y harassed 

oul! Behold, say they, ho,v lIe 10\1 ed hinl. Yen, 
bphold! ho\v n1Y Sin10n ,va
 loved by all, ,vas rnlbraced 
by all, ,vas cherished by nIl." 
Truly the \vhite lllonks ,vere not an barel-hearted 
rac(
, a:-- app(la'-
 from this touching picture of a l11onk'
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funeral. The ,vorld does not so regret its friends, at 
least if we Inay judge fronl the cold, heartless things that 
funerals are. But ",re nlust no,v accompany Aelred a 
little ,yay into this saIne ,vorld to another death-bed. 
It ,vas one of bitter grief to him, and yet it had its 
comfort too. 1Ve have all this ,vhile lost sight of the 
Saxon priest ,vith ,vhom ,ve began this narrative, 
Eillan, Aelred's father, the priest of Hexhaln ; and it 
is only by accident that a doculnent has been preserved 
to us, froln ,vhich it appears that Eillan ,vas taken ill 
at Durhanl, and repenting on his death-bed of the un- 
la\vful possession ,vhich he kept of the property of 
Hexhaln, sent for the prior of the canons, and also for 
Aelred and two other sons, ,vhose nanles are thus 
kno,vn to have been Samuel and Ethehvold. 1Villiam, 
Abbot of Rievaux, also caIne, and in their presence, 
and ,vith the consent of his sons, he formally gave up 
into the hands of the prior all the lands of the Abbey 
,vhich he had kept; and in token of this donation, he 
gave Robert a silver cross, containing part of the relics 
of the Saints of I-Iexham. Probably Aelred's consent, 
with that of his brothers, ,vas necessary to 11lake this 
transaction legal, and it nlust have been ,vith joy that 
by this renunciation, he cleared his falnily of the guilt 
of sacrilege, ,vhich had so long hung over them. I-lis 
father, ,vhen his illness grew ,vorse, took the monastic 
habit in the Abbey of Durham. " lie lived a fe,v days 
longer in strict self-examination, contrition of heart, 
and mourning for his sins, anù after having received 
the body of the Lord to help him in his passage froln 
life to death, he breathed his last." 
This glinlpse of Aelred on the brink of his father's 
grave, is the last ,vhich )ve catch of hiIn as a simple 
1110nk of l{ievaux. It took place in 1138, ,vhich ,vas 
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tl1(1 year of the battle of the 
tandard. ""'hen 'ye 
Inect hilll again it ,,'ill be in another capacity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The 1/ToJ.1J in the Church. 


.1\XI> 110'V \ve nlust again quit the cloister and go forth 
into the ,vorld, ana this time it ,viII not be the noisy 
,vorld of knightR and barons ,vhich ,vas battling outside 
the ,valls of l{ievaux, but the ecclesiastical \vorld, in 
,,'hich a lllore deadly \var \vas \vaged during that part 
of .Àelred's life which relnains. It \vill thus appear 
\v hat dangers Aelred escaped by taking refuge in th
 
haven of the cloister from the sea of ecclesiastical 
politics. It ,,,ill also be seen ho\v necessary to the 
church ,vas a reforn1 like the Cistercian, of ".hich one 
of th(1 fir
t principles was to give up the politics of the 
,,'orld, and by ,yhich .ALLots ,vere forbidden to become 
judge
, anti to fi.equent courts of la\v, or even, except in 
particular ea
es, to hold con1IDunication ,vith the court 
of !{onlC. 1 
A ;:;truggle \vas no\v beginning different in character 
frolll any ,vhich had gone before. In the former con- 
te:-;t
, there app<--'ar Saints on the one side, and the 
\vorld on the other. liut here ,ve have civilian
 and 


1 V. Inst. cap. Gen. part i. c. 58, de placitis and 84, NuIIus 
scribat domino Papæ nisi pro propriis causis et coabbatum 
suorum ct episcoporunl, archipiscoporum, regum et principum 
suorum. No privileges were to be obtained from the Holy Sce 
by particular Abbots, c. 3]. 
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canollist
, lllen of business and politicians al110llg 
churclullen, as ,yell as in the ,,"orld. Law" COllles in 
instead of broad principle, or rather principle take:5 the 
shape of la,v. Nearly at the san1e time t,vo young 
Inonarchs ascended the thrones of England and of Ger- 
many, Henry and Frederic. Both \vere relnarkable 
Inen. Henry ,vas a good specilnen of the Plantagenet 
race; never "Tould his restless soul leave his body 
quiet. All day long he ,yas on his feet, ,vhatever he 
,vas doing, ,,,,hether at n1ass or at council; although his 
legs frequently gave hilll pain froln the lllallY kicks 
,vhich he received from the fiery chargers \vhich he 
bestrode. 1 lIe hardly ever sat do\yn but on hor
e- 
back, the saddle ,vas his only throne ; frolll one part to 
another of his vast dOll1Înions he hurried, rolling everJ 
,vhere his dove-like, deceitful eyes. But if any thing 
aroused his anger, then it ,vas terrible to look upon 
hiIn, for his large round eyes seemed to shoot fire on 
all around him. Not so his Îlllperial lllajesty; inexo- 
rable and inflexible he ,vas; so that on the very day of 
coronation at Aix-Ia-chapelle, one who had offended 
him fell at his feet in the very cathedral, thinking that 
. theu kings' hearts are disposed to lnercy, but he turned 
tt\vay, and would not look at hilll. 2 'Vhen the clergy 
of Tortona quitted the bele
guered to\vn ,vith cross 
and banner, and canle to him in procession with naked 
feet to beg for mercy, he ,vas unruffled and undisturbed, 
and sent them back ,vith a bitter slnile, to live on horse- 
flesh or to die of famine. 5 Still he does not seem to 
have had the terrible fits of passion ,,,hich burst forth 
frolll lIenry. lIe ,vas an indefatigable \yarrior like 


1 Peter of Blois, Ep. 66. 
2 Otto, de Gestis Frid. Îi. 3. 3 Otto, ii. 19. 
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IIenr)': but it is not clad in l11ail and on horseback 
that "re think of hiln, it is rather ::;eated on his throne 
on the plains of Roncaglia, dispensing kingdoms ,vith a 
s"rord, and }u.oyinces w"ith a banner.] The sceptre 

uit8 best his illlperial hand, as the s\\rord, the large, 
hard ungloved hand of Henry. 2 Pride ,vas the be::;et- 
ting sin of the Ilohenstauffen, and passion of the Plan- 
tag-euet. 
y 
t ho,vp,-er different they were, they agreed in 
this: both "rere 111en of la,v and zealous administrators 
of justice, and both endeavoured to s,vallo,v up the 
church in tlleir reforms. Ilenry's aim ,vas to extend 
justice through his dominions by nleans of his nC"\\ 
diyisioll of circuits and judges. Frederic's "ras rather 
to centralize justice and to make hiInself its head across 
the Alps, as he had done in Gernlany. His aÍ1n ,vas 
,\rider than I-Ienry's ; it extended through all the intri- 
eate details of fiefs and arriere-fiefs: the TIlaxin1s ,vhich 
hp studied ,vere those of the Í111perial court of Constan- 
tinople. They involved a theory broad and compre- 
hensive, takiug into its extensive range, not only Ger- 
nlany and Italy, but all the ,vorld. 'Vide as ,vas the 
theor)' of Innocent III., that of Frederic llarbarossa 
"ras its Inatch ,vithout its religiousne
s. Of the t\\ro 

"rord8 given to St. Peter, he claimed one, as tlH
 Head 
of the Church clainled the other, using the saIne text, 
\\rithout reflecting that he spoiled the illustration, for 
he at least could not be the successor of the Apostle. 
Frederic clain1ed his throne as the successor of Charle- 


1 Est consuetudo curiæ ut regna per gladiunl, provinciæ per 
vcxillunl tradantur. Otto, ii. 5. 
2 Nunquam. nisi aves deferat, utitur chirothecis. Peter of 
Blois, Ep. 66. 
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Inagne. The old Ronl
ul cnlpire ,vas by no 111eans 
supposed to be dead; it ,va
 considered to be continued 
in Constantinople, and Charlelnagne clainled it on the 
ground that the IInperial line of Constantinople had 
failed, and it was tinle that the enlpire should return 
to the "rest. 1 'Vhen after,yards Frederic passed by 
Constantinople on his ,vay to the East, he \yould not 
meet the Greek }1
nlperor, for he \yas himself the Em- 
peror of ROllle ; his Eastern Inajesty \vas but the Enl- 
peror of Nc\v ROllle. I-lead of the 1101y ROl11an eln- 
pire was his title, and his obsequious prelates "
ere 
not afi'aid of the utlnost conclusions, ,vhich such a 
title ,vould "Tarrant. 
 Sole Enlperor of the ,vorld is 
one of the titles by ,vhich the Archbishop of l\Iilan 
nddres
es hÜn in a speech delivered on the Roncaglia. 
Even kings ackno\vledged his greatness: our O\Vl1 
Henry says in a letter to hhn, "let the ,vill of the 
Enlpire be done ,vherever our don1Înion extends."5 It is 
true that lIenry had a point to gain, and ,vords it is ,veIl 
kno\vn cost nothing to hin1, 'v honI a cardinal legate 
once called the greatest liar he had ever known ; still 
they l11ust haxe Ineant sOIl1ething, not to appear prepos- 
terous. 
But the great support of Frederic ,vere his legists 
of Bologna. 4 One day the el11peror ,vas riding on a 
fine horse ,vith t,vo great Doctors of la,v one on each 
side of hinI, Doctor llulgarus and Doctor l\Iartin, and 
he a
ked thel11 \vhether he \vas by right lord of the 
world. 
Iaster Bulgarus answered that he \vas not, as 
far as the property of it ,vent; but the cautious l\Iartin 
said that he ,vas. "Then the lord enlperor," says the 


1 Palgrave's Anglo-Saxon Constitution, p. 490. 506. 
2 Radevic. Frising-, ii. 4. 3 Radevic. i. 7. 
4 Raronius in ann. 1158. 
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chronicle, ",yhen he Call1P do,vn froln his palfrey, pre- 
sented it to l\Iartin." 11ere in the introduction of Doc- 
tor ::\Iartin anù his colleagues ,ve have the character- 
istic of the ,vhole contest in Gerillany as ,,"ell as ill 
England. "Tilli::un Rufus had slunmary methods of 
proceeding, rude and silnple l1lodes of spoliation; but 
IIenry ,vas a more refined tyrant; he set up for a lover 
of justice anù a reforlner of hnv, and so he ,vas, ",. hen 
it suited hinl. Besides brute force, for that ,va:.; not 
· "ranting too, he fought ,vith appeals, and sentences 
of ::5uspension and excomnlunication. But the time
 
,vere not ready for so much refinenlent; it ,vas only the 
COlllmencelnent of the new systeln, and he had to spill 
the blood of a martyr before he had done. l'he 
trug- 
gle ho\vever bet,veen Church and State in England 
had not reached its height in Aelred's tinle, and it is 
not nlentioned by hinl in his ,vritings ; ,y hile that he- 
t,veen Frederic and the Church is kno\vn to have occu- 
pied his attention. 1Ve ,viII therefore cros
 oyer to 
the continent and see ho,v the chief ecclesia.stics of the 
day, the spiritual rulers of Christenduln, were enlployed, 
,vhile Aelred ,vas serving God in peacp at Ricyaux. 
There 1vas SOlllething great about :E'rederic; 'v hen 
he crossed thl. Alps, to extend his po\yer over Italy, 
he declared that he came not as a conqueror, but as a 
la,vgiver ; his speech to the diet ,vas a noble one, 1 and 
his attempt to pacify the deadly feuds of the cities "ra
 
praise,vorthy. I-Ie gave a \vritten feudal la,,,," to Italy 
,vhich it had not kno,vn before; but he cOllllnitted 
the s:uuc fault as IIenry. 'The church ,YttS to be 
centralized and dra\vn ,vithill the circle of the elll- 
pire ; the property of the seeS to be treated like that 
of the 1JarOll as Í1nperial fiefs, inalienable ,vithout the 


I Raùcvic. Frising, H. 3. 
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consent of the en1peror, the lord of the soil. And in 
all this it is ren1arkable ho,v the civilian every \vhere 
con1es into the contest; instead of the old and dig- 
nified ,vatch-"Tords of the contest, investiture by ring 
and sceptre, or by pastoral sta
 there no,v appears 
all the jargon of feudal finanee, fodrunl,l and regalia, 
:fief'S and allodial lands. The spirit of the struggle 
was ho,vever the same as "re shall see as it goes on. 
.Even in the time of Eugenius differences arose be- 
t"reen the aged pontiff and the young n10narch. Fred- 
eric had constituted himself the arbiter bet\veen rival 
eandidates for the see of l\Iagdeburg, a dispute \v hich 
an ecclesiastical tribunal only ,va
 con1petent to decide. 
Eugenius died before the n1atter could be settled, and 
his successor Anastasius ,vas ,veak enough to concede 
the point. It ,vas a bad lesson for Frederic; it de- 
stroyed the a,ve that men had for the inflexibility of 
the Holy See in a just cause. 
Such ,vas the state of affairs ,vhen Anastasius died 
after a short pontificate 
 and I-Iadrian IV. succeeded 
hÍ1n in the See of St. Peter. It ,vas a joyful day for 
England 'v hen ne,vs came that the cardinal Bishop of 
Albano ,vas suprell1e POl1ti:ff
 for he ,vas an English- 
n1an, of genuine Saxon blood, Nicholas Breakspear. He 
was the 
on of a n1an in a lo,v rank of life, who becanle 
a 1110nk of St. Alban's. The boy was brought up in 
the cloister, but \vhen he became a candidate for the 
noviciate, the Abbot ,vould not receive hÍ1n. It was not 
everyone ,vho could be adn1itted into the lordly Abbey 
of St. Alban's. l\fuch ho\vever cuuld not be said for 
the discernment of Abbot Robert, for the next meeting 
,vhich he had ,vith the poor Saxon boy, ,vas 'v hen he 
came to Rome on the business of his Abbey, and found 
1 Fodrum means the duty of supporting the Imperial army. 
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his rejected noyice in the chair of St. Peter. rrhe Ab- 
bot brought ,,
ith hilll a considerable sum of money, 
,yith three Dlitrcs, and 
andalð "rorked by Christina, 
prioress of 
Iargate. But Pope Aùrian ,vouid not re- 
ceive the money; he 
aid ,vith a good-hulnoured :31niIe, 
" I ,vill not accept thy gifts, for once on a tinle thou 
,vouidest not have me for thy l11onk, ,v hen I canle to 
beg the habit of thee in all charity." Since he had 
left St. Alban's, he had Leconle prior of the canons of 
St. l
ufus, and then as cardinal legate of the I-Ioly See, 
he had been sent into Norway to forn1 the Church 
anlong that nearly converted nation. In these ung
nia] 
regions, an1Ïdst this ,vild people, he passed many years, 
and 'v hen he callie back to Italy he left a eh urch, 
flourishing ,vith n10nasteries, and a holy clergy 'v here 
he had found a ,vilderness inhabited by a half heathen 
population. Such "ras the reputation which he ac- 
quired for purity of life and prudence in managing 
pcclesiastical affairs, that on the death of Anastasius 
he ,vas rai
ed to preside over the Catholic Church. 
It ,vas at a dangerous time, \vhen the elnpire ,vas 
arousing itself, and the church ,vas on the eve of a con- 
test, at ,vhich St. Gregory nlight have tre111bled. The 
tÏ1nes ,vere changed 
ince St. Gregory's death; t]H
 
,vorid had gro,vn accusto111ed to the great doctrineR 
"rhich he had vindicated, and they had no\v thoroughly 
,vorked into the feelings of Christendonl. In another 
respect ho,vever Inatters ,vere less favourable; S1. 
Gregory had formed his school about hin1, and his car- 
dinals co-operated ,vith him; but since then affairs 
had become matters of precedent and enstonl at ROlne, 
and the Pope often found himself obliged to act against 
his judglnent, froDl the preponderance of one party or 
another in the Sacred CollE:'ge. There "ras at this time 
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an Imperial party a.mongst the Cardinals, ancliladrian 
found himself han1pered by them. 1 
Hadrian did not at first COllIe into direct collision 
,vith the Emperor. Frederic had yet to receive the 
Ï111perial cro\vn at his hands, and ,vas on his good be- 
haviour. When he appeared at Rome with his German 
arll1Y, the Pope and the EnIperor had a mutual enen1Y 
to fear, the turbulent people of Rome, and n1uch blood 
,vas shed on Frederic's coronation day. All ho,vever 
passed off happily as far as Hadrian ,vas concerned ; 
the sole thing "rhich tended to disturb their peace, ,vas 
the hesitation of Frederic to hold the stirrup of the 
Pope, when he Inounted his horse. Hadrian in his 
grave cahn way said, " Since thou hast not paid me the 
honour which thy predecessors have paid n1e, I will 
not receive thee to the kiss of peace."
 Frederic simply 
took the matter as one of custon1 and ceremonial. He 
,vent in a business-like way to work, looked into old 
records, and exalnined as ,vitnesses those ,vIlo had been 
present at the crowning of Lothaire, and finding that 
Hadrian ,vas right, he complied. It ,vas a piece of 
ceren1ony, like the kiss of the Pope's feet, very signifi- 
cant certainly, for it implied that the llead of the 


1 
epugnabant enim Cardinales illi qui addicti erant im- 
peratori et non nisi quod ipsi placere scirent probandum puta- 
bant: in reliquis autem se adversarios objiciebant. Quod sæpe 
factum ab eis in maximum Romanæ eccIesiæ detrimentum. 
See the grave words of Baronius in ann. 1155, 23. If it had 
not been for the opposition of the German party to the terms 
offered by the king of Sicily, Hadrian would never have been in 
the awkward position at Heneventum, which forced him to make 
concessions to Roger. 
2 See Life of Hadrian in l\luratori. Rer. ItaI. Scrip., tom. 
Hi. 443. 
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Church on earth, ,va
 above the IIead of the Empire; 

till it had nothing to do ,vith individuals, and his Im- 
perial majesty did not think himself degraded. But a 

eriou
 cause of offence soon follo,ved, \v hich arising, 
a
 it did, frol11 an apparent trifle, ::;ho,ved that t"...o op- 
po
ite principle
 ,vere at \vork and nlight break out any 
day into open \var. IIadrian sent to the emperor t,vo 
leg-ates, carllinals Roland, chancellor of the 1101)'" See, 
and Bernard, to demand the liberation of a prelate ,vho 
had been nlaltreated and detained pri
oner by some 
Gerlllan noùle on his ,yay from ROlne. In the course 
of hi
 letter the I-Ioly Father had reminded Frederic 
ho,v he had bestO"\ved upon him the Imperial cro,vn, 
and professed himself to be ready to grant him greater 
benefits.! N o'v it happened unfortunately that the 
Latin ,yord for benefit, also signifies benefice or fief; 
and hardly ,vere the ,yord::; out of the mouth of the 
official ,vho read the letter to the elnperor, when his 
lnlperial majesty took fire, and all the princes of the 
pmpire rose up in anger. Was then the only emperor 
in the "Torld, thl
 head of the feudal hierarchy himself 
a yassal ? 'Vas the Holy Roman en1pire itself a fief? 
The notion ,vas intolerable ; and 'v hen cardinal Roland 
innocently asked, "'Vho then did besto,v the cro,vn on 
the emperor ?" one of the fierce nobles around dre,v a 
s,vord, and ,vollld haye struck him if Frederic had not 
interpo
ed. r.rhe fact ,vas, that the question ,vas an 
a"vk,vard one. If Frederic's lofty theory ,vas true, if 
he ,vas the imperial IIead of the Christian ,vorld, 
'v here did he get the title? To one like Frederic, di
- 


1 It seems absurd to suppose that Hadrian meant to claim 
the empire as a fief. 'Yhat greater fiefs were there in the world 
to bestow? 
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posed to make it any thing but an elnpty title, and 
above all who professed to reduce it to theory by his 
legists, and to (ù
a\v inferences from it, the question 
,vas one which stared hÏ1n in the face. Frederic could 
only ground his title on the fact that Charlemagne, sonle 
three hundred years before, had received the Imperial 
cro,vn from Pope Leo one Christmas day in St. Peter's. 
The po,ver of granting this cro,vn resided in Rome, 
such ,vas the theory of the times ; so lnuch so that the 
mock senate of ROlne claimed it, and Frederic had to 
choose bet,veen the sacred Head of Christendom and 
this self-constituted assembly. This theory was enough 
to justify the greatest pretensions to rule over tempo- 
ral princes that the Pope ever made; and since that 
po,ver resided in one 'v ho ,vas Christ's Vicar on earth, 
,ve need not ,yonder that the nations bo,ved before it. 
"\tVe may look upon it no,v cahnly and dispassionately, 
for the power has passed a,vay and is not even asserted ; 
and ,vithout taking fire like Frederic and his princes, 
,ve may say that in as far as it could be carried out, 
it ,vas true. The fact that it could be exercised ,vas 
its justification, and it might be ,veIl if the nations 
had Christ's earthly representative to be to them a 
living impersonation of justice, and to step in ,vhen 
earthly and material po,ver is of no avail. 
The idea ,vas therefore by no lueans so preposterous 
as might be Ï1nagined; besides some kingdonls ,vere 
ackno,vlec1ged fiefs of the IIol y See. Ho,vever this 
n1ay be, Hadrian did not in this case lay claÏ1n to this 
po,ver; he luildly ans,vered Frederic that he ,vas 
surprised that he should misinterpret his "Torùs, and 
that 'beneficiun1' n1eant benefit, as ,veIl as benefice; so 
the storm clflared a,vay for the present from the Î1npe- 
rial bro\vs. But nothing external ,voldd keep the peace 
II 
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bct,,-ecn t"yo :such clen1ents as the Church and the 
"rorl(1. The en1pire of the Church can hardly be 
defined; in one 
cnse it has no earthly rule at all, and 
in another it bears rule 'v herever there are men 'v ho 
haye 8oul
 to be saved. 'Vide therefore is its do- 
minion a
 is the empire of conscience, anù thus in one 
sense the "'hole "Torld comes under its jurisdiction. 
But thi:s kingdc)}ll, strong as it is, depends entirely on a 
conscientious basis ; when therefore the conscience is 
yitiated or Inisinfornlcd, it at once put itself in oppo- 
sition to the Church. In this ,yay then there can 
never long be peace bet,veen t\VO such po\vers, unlc::;s 
one i
 recognized to be above the uther. All this is 
true in the abstract; but the battle bet,veen the 
Church and the ,,'orld is I1ardly ever fought directly 
on the::;e grounds; but on a llluch grosser and more 
Inaterial battle field. And this ,vas especially the case 
in the struggle bet,veen the I-lohenstauffen and the 
Popes. In process of time the Church acquires rights 
and property, and these in a certain sense circumscribe, 
becau
e they serve to define her pO"Ter. Besides ,vhich 
they n1ake her open to attack, by giying her points 
to defend, for ,vhich she cannot fight ,vithout the 
appearance of 31nbition. She must needs nlingle in 
,vorlùly policy, and appear externally like one of the 
po,vers of the ,vorld. Church property looks just like 
any other property, and if a Bishop possesses land, 
,vhy::;hould he not do homage for it? If it is recog- 
nized and defended by the hnv, it becomes subject 
to the law. So reasoned Frederic. And ,vhile he 
,vas about it, he thought he nlight as ,veIl mnke 
la,vs aùout ecclesiastical property as any other. T}lf
 
Bishops in Italy were possessed of great po\ver in the 
cities ; they ,vere often temporal prince
, and he could 
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not be sure of the fair cities of Lombardy without 
keeping them under. He therefore required the act of 
homage and oath of fealty from a Bishop as he would 
from one of his o,vn nobles. 'Vhen Hadrian remon- 
strated ,vith him, he al1s,vered with a curious mixture 
of history and imperial theology, while the legist of 
Bologna evidently inspires the ,vhole. Hadrian's letter 
begins ,vith saying that the divine la\v bids us honour 
our parents. Frederic ans,vered by quoting, "The 
la,v of justice, ,vhich gives every man his own. From 
his ancestors did he get his crown, but what had 
Silvester in the time of Constantine? Whatever that 
popedom of theirs possesses, it obtains from the libe- 
ralityofprinces." And then caIne the text about "render- 
ing unto Cæsar all that is Cresar's," and. an exhortation 
to humility. At another time 'v hen Hadrian com- 
plained about the occupation of Episcopal palaces by 
himself and his retainers, he ans,vered \vith a quotation 
from the digests that the soil was his, and therefore so 
was all that ,vas built upon it.! 
All this will at least serve to mark the character of 
the contest; it ,vas the ,vorld's la,v in its process of 
for111ation, striving to dra,v into itself, and to neutralize 
the Church. If it had succeeded in merging the juris- 
diction of the Church into its own, St. Gregory's ,york 
,vould have been undone. It ,vas not however till 
after Hadrian's death that the Emperor's designs be- 
came appparent, for then broke out one of the most 
audacious acts of schisln that ever attempted to 
divide the Christian world. In the conclave held for 
the election of the Pope, a large majority of the Car- 
dinals united in favour of Roland, that same Chancellor 


1 Giesler, i. 52. 
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of the IIoly See, ,yho excited Frederic's anger by his 
untÏ1nely question. fIe had already been robed in the 
purple mantle in "Thich the ne\v Pontiff ,vas presented 
to the people of I
olne, ,vhen Cardinal Octavian, sup- 
ported by t,vo other Cardinals, pulled the mantle off him. 
A senator lrho \V3R present snatched it out of Octa- 
vian's hand, ,vho then proceeded to robe hinlself ,vith 
another D1antle, ,vhich he had brought \vith him for the 
purpose. Unluckily, ho\vever, he put on the hind part 
of the mantle foremost, so that the hood hung do\vn in 
front; then the doors \vere thro\vn open, and thns 
accoutreò, he presented hin1self to the people, amidst a 
band of armed men, ,vhile the Cardinals, \vith the real 
successor of St. Peter, fled into the church to hide 
themselves. The in
tinct of Christendonl 
a\v through 
the transaction, and recognized Alexander, for so 
Roland ,vas no\v called; even Henry II.'s good sense 
led him right all through the struggle, and though he 
threatened great things in the height of his contest 
,vith St. Thomas, he renlained faithful to Alexander. 
And no'y the designs of Frederic became apparent ; 1 
he ,vished to have a German in8tead of a Catholic 
Pope. A Pope there Inust be, and let hÏ1n be infalliblp 
too; nay, the more infallibl
 the better, provided he is 
hut the ßcrvant of the empire. Sovereigns \vere ready 
enough to ackno\vledge the Papal supremacy to the 
utmost, ,vhen it suited their purpose, when they had a 
ne,v kingdom to conquer, or a weak title to strengthen. 
It ,vas only ,vhen he came in their ,yay that they 
\vished to be rid of him. So now Frederic called to- 
gether ël council at l>avia; it consisted but of the 


1 De amissione imperialis cnriæ timebat. Acta Alex. III. 
l\luratori 3. 452. 
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bishops of the en1pire, and so he could saf
ly talk of his 
rights as successor of Constantine, and quote the em- 
perors ,vho had exercised the right of convoking coun- 
cils. The upshot ,vas, as might have been expected, 
that Victor, for so Octavian had called hiInself, was 
judged to be Pope. But this council was a failure; 
Alexander ,vas too ,vise to submit his cause to any 
council ,vhatever; he ,vas Pope and could not be 
judged; besides ,vhich the Christian ,vorld had already 
decided by sending in its adherence to Alexander. 
Frederic saw that he was foiled, and next tried to entice 
the good Louis of France to a conference, to decide on 
the claims of the t,vo clain1ants. Louis had been so far 
taken in as to promise to n1eet the Emperor; but 
Frederic unhappily asserted in the course of the nego- 
tiation, that only the Bishops of the empire had the 
right of judging a cause respecting the election of a 
supren1e Pontiff; his imperial majesty being the especial 
defender of the Iloly See. But Louis sn1iled at this 
novel doctrine, and said, "Does not the Emperor kno\v 
that our Lord when on earth bade Peter feed His 
sheep? And are not the French Bishops a part of 
the flock ,vhich the Son of God has committed to 
Peter?" And so saying, Louis "turned his horse's head 
disdainfully, and fie\v to arms \vith his barons and 
the rest of his forces;" and back went the Elnperor, 
\vith all his luen, and ,vould not ,vait to confront 
the Fleurs-de-Lis. The tin1es \vere not yet come 
"Then the ,vorld could take in the idea of a French 
Pope and a German Pope. 
It is not our purpose to follo\v the struggle to its 
close, to show ho\v the LOlllbard league \vas formed, 
ho,v the Tu
can league, the arlny of the Church, joined 
it, and ho,v after ln
tny a hard battle by land and by 
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sea, Frederic at last, in St. l\Iark's cathedral at Venice, 
threw hiInself prostrate at Alexander's feet, and the. 
Pontiff raised hhn ,vith tears in his eyes, and the Te 
DenDI \vas entoned for joy. But the contest lasted for 
nlany a long year, during ,vhich Alexander had con- 
flicting interests to settle, and a line of policy to pursue; 
at the commencement of the ,vhole contest he had to 
elllbark for France with all his train ; and little was 
the peace that he could enjoy ,vith t\VO contests on 
his hands, one with IIenry of England, the other with 
the EnIperor. 
Little indeed ,vas the supreme Pontiff to be envied in 
his high dignity; and for this conclusion, like John of 
Salisbury, we have high authority. There renlains on 
record a conversation which took place bet,veen t\VO 
frank hearted Englishmen, one on the throne of St. 
Peter, the other brought close to it by his position. 
Considering that one of the interlocutors ,vas IIadrian, 
the only Pope ,vho was English born, the dialogue is 
unique, and forms a fitting 1l10ral to this chapter. "I 
call to witness," says John, "Lord IIadrian, that no 
man is more ,vretched than the Roman Ponti
 no con- 
dition more lniserable than his. If he had nothing else 
to vex him, the labour alone ,vould make him sink." 
He had gone through every office in the Church, fronl 
the very lo,vest, and every step brought an acce
sion of 
bitterness; and yet all former bitterness was joy com- 
pared to ,vhat he felt on the thorny chair of St. Peter. 
,V ell lllight the cro,vn and the mitre shine with bril- 
liancy, for they were of fire, and burnt the bro,v of the 
,vearer. And in another place, John tells us ho\v Pope 
Hadrian begged of him to tell hhn ,vhat DIcn thought of 
th{\ Ronlan curia, and ho,v he bluntly laid bare \y hat 
,vas one cau
c of Iladrian's difficulties, the universal 
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outcry against the exactions and avarice of the court of 
ROine. Doubtless Hadrian was in part right \vhen, \vith 
a smile, he answered his rough monitor by quoting the 
old fable of the body and its revolted members. The 
adlninistration of the ecclesiastical offices of Christen- 
donI could not be carried on without extensive re- 
sources. The whole array of expectatives, mandates, 
and oblations, might be excused on the ground that it 
,vas necessary that the Pope should have a certain 
number of benefices to give a,vay, just as a prinle n1Ï- 
nister cannot carryon the governlnent \vithout the ex- 
ercise of patronage. All this is true, and the governed 
are ever apt to overrate the faults of their rulers = but it 
is also true that the voice of St. Bernard had hardly dis.. 
appeared froIn the earth, and he had cried out " 0 a111- 
bition, the cross of the ambitious, how is it that thou 
art a tornlent to all, yet all love Thee! Ambition rather 
than devotion wears the pavement of St. Peter's! Does 
not the papal palace echo to its voice every day? Is 
not the ,vhole laborious discipline of law and canon 
administered for its gain? Does not Italian avarice 
gloat over its spoils \vith insatiable avidity ?"l This of 
course proves nothing as to the rights of the Holy See, 
nor did it interfere in St. Bernard's mind ,vith the ideal 
of the father of Christendom, "the halnnler to beat do\vn 
tyrant
, the father of kings, the moderator of la,vs, the 
dispenser of canons."
 Nor does it prove anything 
against individuals ; the character of Hadrian hÎ1llself 
has never been impeached, and even John of Salisbury, 
with his hand on his heart, declares, " Never have I 
seen lnore honest clerks than in the Romish church." 
But it does prove that all the inconveniences of an ex- 


1 De Con. iii. 1. 


2 De Con. 4 fin. 
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tpnsi"c system belonged to the Roman See. The Pope 
Jnu
t be a luan of business; he must be yexed ,vith the 

ol11plaints of his bubjects, (lnd the eyil of his nlinistcrs ; 
find. the Cardinals and great lnen of the church must be 
Inen of action and politicians. And now that ,ve have 
ar
n\.n the 11l0ral that we ,vanted froll1 this narrative, 
"rp will go baek to ,vhere ,ve left Aelred in 1138, and 
RPe 'v hat he ,vas doing 'v hile all this ,vas going on in 
thp great ,vorid. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Cistercian Abbot. 


SILEKTL y and rapidly did the Cistercian order spread 
in England; first came 'Vaverley, and so retired and 

olitary ,vas its situation, that its existence was Ull- 
kno\vn to their brethren in the north, and they ,yere 
astonished to discover that there \vere white Dlonks in 
England beside
 themselves.! Rievaux, Tintern, and 
Fountains caIne next, and from then1 issued commu- 
nities ,vllÏch spread over the face of the land; and this 

ilent rise of the houses of St. l\Iary in England, is the 
only redeeming feature of Stephen's miserable reign. 
" At that tÍ1ne," says 'Yillianl of Ne,vbridge, ",vhen the 
"r holl
 strength of the regal power "ras gone, the po,ver- 


J Battle of the Standard, ap. Twysden. Waverley was founded 
in I 12R, according to its annals. It never rose to the import- 
ance of Rievaux; in I] 8ï it had but a hundred and twenty 
lay-brethren and seventy monks, whiIe Rievaux, within ten 
years after its foundation, had three hundred brethren, though 
1hp proportion of the' lay-brethren to the monks does not appear. 
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ful nlen of the realm, each, according to his nleans, con- 
tinued to build castles, either to defend their own or 
to overrun their neighbours' estates. At this time then 
,vhen evil ,vas rife through the ,veakness of king Ste- 
phen, or rather through the devil's Inalice, the great 
I{ing of Heaven by His ,visdoln and Providence, glo- 
riously stepped forth in a marked ,yay to put do,vn the 
king of pride, by erecting such castles as befit the I{ing 
of peace. For, many more monasteries of servants and 
hand-lnaids of the Lord are ackno\vledged to have risen 
up during the short tÏ1ne of Stephen's reign, or nominal 
reign, than during the hundred years before." 1 It se
med 
to b
 the only sign of religion left an10ng the nobles, 
and it ,vas a source of great conlfort to men of restless 
habits continually exposed to great dangers, 'v hen they 
thought that their monks ,vere praying for theln ,vhile 
they ,vere engaged in their perilous ,vanderings. 2 Wil- 
lianl, of Albeluarle, declared that he al,vays slept 
soundly about cock cro,v, "\vhether under his tent or on 
the \vide sea, because he kne,v that then the bells of his 
Abbey of l\felsa 'v ere ringing for lnatins; 5 and at 
another time, ,J ohn Courtenay, "\v hen in great peril 
of ship"\\Treck, bade the sailors be of good cheer, for 
his Cistercians of Ford ,vere at that In0111ent praying 
for him. The poor people too loved "the hooded 
folk, ,vho spent a part of their tin1e in prayer and the 
service of God, and the rest in the labours of the field 
, 
lik e rustics." 
In the year 1143, 'Villian1, Earl of Lincoln, caIne to 
the Abbot of Rievaux, to beg of hÎ1n to send a colony 
of lnonks to RevesLy, one of his estates in Lincolnshire. 


1 William of Newbridge, I, 15. 
2 Dugdale, 5, 393. J Dugdale, 379. 
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The ..1bbot f\omplied, and sent Aelred, ,vith t,velve 
monks, to take pos:5e:ssion of the ne\v ground assigned 
to then1 ; and so he left the valley of Rievaux, about 
five years after the tin1e ,,,,hen we left him at Durham, 
stan-ding by his father's death-bed.! It ""a
 a place of 
no great dignity this Abbacy of Revesby, but it ,vas one 
,vhich required consurmnate prudence. Each ne\v conl- 
Innnity was an experinlent, and when the founder had 
given a certain quantity of ,vood and nléado,v., tllt:} 
lllonks had to shift for thelnselves, and to clear their 
,yay by felling trees and building habitations, as a settler 
",.otdd do in the ,vooels of Alnerica. There ,vas plenty 
of nlarsh in this domain, for special perlnission is given 
to the monks to build \v here they please in the mar
h ; 
and fronl these "Tord8 of the charter, it is 110t very hard 
to guess that AeIred's ocC'upations at this tilllC ,vere 
principally cutting do,vn ,vood and draining a Lincoln- 
shire fen. 
 Certainly the picture ,vhich ,ve thus get of 
hin1, axe in hand, ,vorking in his tunic and black 
:5capular is not very dignified; and he HUlst often havt" 
regretted Rievaux and his novices; but nlonks do not 
choose for thelnselves, and all ,vas gain to hiIn for 
Chri
t's 
ake. One good ho\vever he got froln hi
 
..A.bbacy of Revesby ; he had there advanced into the 
country of the Gilbertincs, for fens seem to be the 
tPrritory of the order of Sempringhaln, as lnountains of 
Benedictines, and valleys of Cistercians. And herp 
probably he becanle acquainted ,vith St. Gilbert, for 


1 Dugdale says that the annals of Lowth give 1143 for the 
the foundation of this Abbey; and the annals of Peterborough 
though they assign it to I 142, yet say that it was in the pontifi- 
cate of Celestine 11., which was in 1143. 

 Dugdale, v. 454. 
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" Gislebertus de Semplingham" is nlentioned as one of 
the witnesses to a charter belonging to the Abbey. lIe 
,vas not however 11lore than t,vo years at Revesby, 
when he ,vas called a,vay to a much higher sphere.! In 
] 145, William, the first Abbot of Rievaux, died, and 
brother l\Iaurice ,vas elected in his stead; It ,vas not 
long, ho,vever, before the ne,v Abbot judged hilnself 
unfit for his dignity, and resigned his charge. Richard 
of Hexhalll says, that he did so for the glory of God. 
He doubtless found that he nlade a better lllonk 
than Abbot, and retired. It ,vas a harder thing to be 
an Abbot in those days than lnay be iInagined. On his 
resignation, the monks bethought themselves of their 
forlner 11laster of the novices, the Abbot of Revesby, 
and so they elected him Abbot of Rievaux. 
N o,v since there ,vere various sorts of Abbots in 
the middle ages, ,ve 11lust classify theln before ,ve 
can know ,vhere, or under ,vhat species, to place Aelred. 
There is of course the grand division of good and bad, 
but this is far too ,vide for our purpose. There ,,,,as 
the hunting and ha,vking Abbot, a character rife in 
Saxon times, but as yet rare in England since the Con- 
quest. And then there ,vas the political Abbot, he 
'\vhose shaven cro,vn and thoughtful face might be seen 
at parlÜunents and hustings, 
 a 11lan in high favour with 
kings and nobles. He often had a private exchequer, ap- 
propriated the convent lnoney, and sent presents out of 


1 The chronicle of Melrose puts Abbot William'8 death in 
1145. Simeon, of Durham, appears to give 1] 46 as the date; 
his words may, however, mean that William died in 1145, and 
t.hat Aelred succeeded in the course of the next year, the short 
interval being occupied by l\Iaurice. 
2 John of Salisbury. 
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it to the king and queen.! "N o,v a days," says Aelred, 
" \vhat 111arket, ,vhat court of justice, what council can 
gu 011 ,,-rithout lllonks?" rrhese Abbots ho,vever ,vere 
not ahvays bad, anù of the good sort \vas Suger, tIu:) 
great Abbot of St. Denis. Besides this, there ,vas the 
negligent Abbot, the gooù easy nlan, ,vho f:-Sat in his ab- 
batial lodgings, entertaining seculars instead of asso- 
ciating ,vith his o\vn n1011ks, and a
king thell1 to dinner 
at his table a:5 he ought to have done; he cared not 
thuugh the master cellarer and official
 of the convent 
pa\vned the convent Inoney to Jews ;2 and he let nlonas- 
tic discipline go to ruin by allo\ving the nlonks in the 
intìrluary to talk as they ,vould, so that the brethren 
pretended to be Hick \vhen they \vere not, and by giving 
dispensations to the brethren, and allo,ving thenl too 
nlany pittances on feast-days. And there ,,-ras the 
tyrannical Abbot, J who despatched the brethren \vho 
,vere obnoxious to him to distant cells, and kept thel11 
there all their lives, ,vllo, instead of consulting "the 
nobility of the convent,"4 its men of rank, the prior, the 
cellarer, and the saerist, chose to surround hÏ1llself ,vith 
young Inen and noyices, and act ,vithuut advice. And 
then he ,vould appropriate the property of the convent, 
anù give the lands to enrich his fan1ily.5 But on the 
'v hole Abbots ,vho ,yere Í1nperfect "rithout being abso- 
lutcly bad nlay be ùivided into t,vo classes. 
"irst, ther(" 
,vas the Abbot ,vho gave so llluch tinle to contell1plation 
and prayer as to neglect his duties, anù to Inake blunùers 
fronl not kno,villg' the reðourCes of the AbLey; as did 
,J ohu, Abbot of St. Alban's, \\'"ho pulled dOWïl a large 


1 
Iatt. Par. 'Titro. .Abb. St. Albani, p. 102. 
2 
Iatt. Par. 114. Cronica Jocelini, p. 2 3 l\latt. Par. 112. 
4 l\latt Parr, 102. 5 
latt. Par. 102, 113. 
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portion of the church, and founel that he had no nioney 
to build it up again. 1 It was indeed very necessary 
that the Abbot should look after the property of the 
convent, for instances occurred in which a convent ,vas 
entirely deserted by its monks, siInply because tþeir 
property ,vas not enough for their maintenance, as hap- 
pened to the Abbey of Pipewell, in Northan1ptonshire: 
It once stood in the midst of beautiful '\voods, ,vhich 
forn1ed a principal source of its revenue. 2 But by the 
negligence of some Abbots, and the misconduct of 
others, the woods were fast thinned and destroyed ; 
whole trees ,vere burnt in the huge chimneys in ,vinter 
time, po,verful persons who ,vanted timber for building 
helped thenlselves froln the trees, and bad Abbots cut 
down the stately oaks to pay their debts, till the poor 
Abbey ,vas left shorn of her leafy honours, "like a bird 
stripped of its feathers." Besides, if the Abbot did not 
keep a sharp look out on his grounds, his neighbours 
,vere sure to encroach upon him. So it did not do 
for the Abbot to be absorbed in conten1plation, and to 
neglect his business. Secondly, besides this clas::;, 
there is another much more extensive, and this con- 
sists of the Abbots, ,vho ,vere so attentive to the secular 
affairs of the convent as, externally at least, to appear 
like worldly lnen. These ,vere the sharp, shrewd, keen- 
eyed men, who esteen1ed the honour and comfort of the 
convent as their o,vn, ready to fight ,vith king or bishop 
for the privileges of the house. Such an one would 
journey to Rome to procure exemption from episcopal 
authority, ,vith his pockets well lined with marks of 
gold and silver for the cardinals. 5 An Abbot TIlUst be 


1 Matt. Par. 103. 2 Dugdale, vol. 5, 4, 31. 
3 Matt. Par. 71. 
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eloquent and ready, so as to preach dignified sermons to 
the people in the ehurch; he Inust not be too learned 
or too spiritual, and the TIlen that he loves are not the 
good, Inunble monks, but n1en like himsel
 who make 
good officials for the convent. Y et he n1ust be irre- 
proachable in his nlorals, that none speak evil of the 
convent. A 
tately tìgure he lnust be, to set off the je,v- 
elled mitre, and the curiously ,vrought dalmatic, and 
the pastoral staff. In fine, he must be such an one as 
to please the monks of St. EdlnUlld, ,vhose prayer ,vas, 
,y hen they ,vanted a ne,v Abbot, "Froln good clerks 
deliver us, good Lord."l He ,,",,ould forn1 the very Leau 
ideal of hin1 ,vhose general rule, on an election, ,vas 
"that ,ve choose not a very good 1110nk, nor yet an over- 
,vise clerk, neither one too simple nor too ,veak, for 
I kno\v that sonle one has said, 'l\Iedio tutissÏ1nus ibi8.' " 
Aelred belonged to neither of these classes; he ,vas 
rather the Father Abbot, than the Lord Abbot. The 
Ci
tercian idea of a superior ,vas, that he should be 
the spiritual director of the 'v hole convent; \Vhat 
Aelred had been to the novices, he now ,vas to the 
three hundred brethren of l
ievaux, ,vith the additional 
accession of a dignity marked rather by its influence, 
than by tbe external signs of magnificence con1mon in 
other orders. His office ,vas a laborious on
, and he 
,vho ,vas 111ade Abbot ,vas considered, in conlparison 
\vith the simple monk, to be taking the part of l\Iartha 
rather than that of l\Iary. l\Iany a time ,,,,hen he 
,vould rather have been on his knees in the Church, 
had .1\elred to listen to the detail of the spiritual ,vants 
of the brethren. Little do they kno\v of monastic life 
'v ho suppose that all temptation ,vas over as soon as 


1 Cronica JoceIini, p. 11. 
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the gates of the monastery had closed Up011 the 1110nk, 
and shut him out fro111 the ,vorld. "Ah! brethren," said 
Aelred, in one of his sermons to the c011vent, one 
Christmas season, "of those \vho are just cOlne fro111 the 
\vorld, some are unlearned and sÏInple-mindec1, others 
erudite and subtle, 
Ollle bound by the habits of vice, 
others, though sinners, yet free from all crime, some 
brought up in luxury, others \vorn do\vn by a hardy 
life, some slothful, others active, some of such a ten1- 
per as to feel scarce any temptations to impurity, 
others tempted by the least thing, SOllie of a fiery tem- 
per, others naturally mild. It is necessary then to 
study the state and the telnper of everyone \v ho flies 
hither from the \vorld, to kno\v ,vhat is hurtful to each, 
and to point out to him the best refuge from his enemy. 
Some are to be kept away from all external elnploy- 
ment, others from the society of this or that n1an, 
others are to find a covert under a strict silence from 
the burning heat of anger, others lllUSt be taught to 
cure their lusts by coarse food, others are to be pre- 
served fron1 a restless spirit and a \vandering heart by 
labour and ,vatchings, others are to be sheltered from 
the attacks of evil spirits, by psalms and prayers, by 
meditation and reading. In every case an Abbot ll1ust 
offer to each vice, by which those under him are at- 
tacked, the proper treatment 'v hich experience tells us, 
is opposed to it." 1 This \vas Aelred's occupation. 
They ,vere great schools of spiritual life these first 
Cistercian convents, wonderful realizations of the Book 
of the Imitation of Christ. Aelred knew all the 
stages of the religious life of the soul, anù could 
classify and arrange them as a physician \vould states 


1 Serm. in Isaiam, 28. 
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of the body. "The first Rtep," he says, "is, that a In an 
flying frolll the ,,"orld and esrhe,ving an vice, should 
shun all ,vorldliness. 1 Then in all obedience let hÎ1n 

ubnlit hiInself to his superior, and let hÏ1n purify 
hinlsclf, aud in hunger and thirst, in \vatchings and 
labours, in poverty and nakedness, take vengeance 011 
himself for all that his memory taxes him \vith, and so 
lnust good habits be set up in the place of bad. Thu
 
in the nest of discipline must he reluain, till he be full 
fledged, and have the wings of virtue where\vith to fly, 
for neyer can he rule, who has not .first learned to obey. 
Anù then purified from vice and adorned ,vith yirtue, 
let hÏ1n pasR on to the study of the scriptures, and there 
he ,viII receive illumination and gain ,visdon1. And 
,vhen he shall have learned in the scriptures to refer all 
his life and kno,vledge to the love of God and of his 
neighbour, then on the t"ro ,vings of ,visdom and of 
love, borne up to the n10unt of contemplation, let him 
learn to form this earthly tabernacle after the pattern 
of the heayenly. The first step then is conversion, 
the second purification, the third virtue, the fourth 
kno\vledge, the fifth contemplation, the sixth charity. 
And these perchance are the six steps to the throne 
of Sol01l10n ; if anyone strives to sit thereon, \vithout 
having trodden thenl, he ,villinount, not to take his seat 
there, but to fall headlong." In another place, by a more 
accurate di yision, he mentions three stages,-Conversion, 
Purification, and Contemplation; and in this last stage, 
"the soul purified by spiritual exercises, passes on to 
heavenly contelnplation and meditation on the IIoly 
Scriptures. l"hen does virtue begin to gro,v sweet to 
it, vice to be loathson1e, and it tastes how s\veet tIH-' 


1 Serm. in Isaiam, 28. 
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Lord is. 1 In the first of these stages, fear, proceeding 
froln the thought of God's justice, purifies the soul; 
and ,vhen it is purified, ,visdom illuminates it; and 
after this illumination the goodness of God rewards it 
by the infusion of His sweetness."
 
Strange is this early germ of the threefold division 
of the progress of the Christian soul into the Purifica- 
tive, the Illuminative and the Unitive life, which 'vas 
dra,vn lnuch more fully many hundred years after by 
another Saint. Aelred here sho,vs us the spiritual 
exercises of the twelfth century. And it ,vas this 
system of which he was the administrator at Rievaux. 
Like a good shepherd, with his pastoral staff in his 
hand, he ruled his flock, bearing the weak ones in his 
bosom, and helping all \vith his gentle voice to escape 
the jaws of the lion, ,vho goes about seeking whom he 
may devour. flow nluch he loved them appears in 
every \vord of his writings. l\Iany slight vestiges there 
are of his conventual history, scattered up and do,vn 
in his ,vorks, scanty glimpses of struggles and pains 
which he participated ,vith his spiritual children. 
Hu\v they rejoiced when they could chat with hinl 
alone, away froln the Philistines who took up his time, 
as they called the strangers 'v 110 caIne to _ hin1 on secu- 
1ar matters ! Ho\v familiarly they talked to hhn, not 
fearing to use ,vords of playful rail
ry with each 
other in his presence, for it was his maxim that the 
soul required relaxation at tÎ1nes. They ventured to 
speak to him of his friends, ho,v one had taken offence 
at hinl for some trivial cause, how in times when he 
,vas falsely accused, one friend who lived beyond the 
seas, had remained faithful to him, \vhile even another 


1 Serm. in Isaiam, 31. 


2 De J esu puero. 493. 
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friend, the Sacristan of Clairvaux, had taken part 
np:ain
t him.! Each of these slight hints contains a 
,v hole history of feelings and affections ,vhich ha
 110'V 
perished; but one thing ,,"e can see, that he ,vas 
till 
thc 8am
 Aelred, ah\Tays looking ont for SOUle one 
to love, and one young monk ,vas especially be- 
loved by hinI, called I yO, and for him probably h{-A 
,vrote that most beautiful treatise of his on .J esu
, 2 
,vhl'l1 a child of t\\Telve years old in the temple. But 
the Lord ,vould not let hin1 love I vo too ,veIl, fÖr 
thiR young Inonk died before he had been long at Rit'- 
vaux. But even more than for the boùily death of 
his disciples did he 11l0Urn for their 
piritual death; 
one especially, there ,vaR a promising brother, 'v 110 fell 
,ve kno,v not ho,y ; nor should ,ve kno,v any thing 
about hin1, if Aelred did not hold up the fall of thi
 
nameless brother as a "
arning to the convent in one of 
his sermons. And his love descended to more Ininute 
particulars, for he condoles ,vith his brethren for the 
loss ,vhich they one year sustained by the destruction 
of a flock of sheep,-a serious loss for the farlner n10nks, 
,vho lived by the sale of the wool. 
It n1ust not however be suppo::,ed that Aeh"ed'
 lif(-' 
,vas altogether as quiet as it might at first sight appear. 
lIe was sometÎ1neR obliged to be my lord Abbot a
 ,veIl 
as his neighbours. The late Abbot of Rievaux had 
been obliged to Inake a journey across the Alps, and 
to appear at Ron1e in favour of St. 'Villialn's depo
ition. 
Aelred's journeys did not, ho,vever, lead hÎJn ::,u far front 
hon1C. On the death of IIenry l\Iurdach, St. 'l"llliam 
,va
 installed at York, ,,
ithout any oppo
ition froln the 
ne'v Abbot. Aelred had ho,vever nlany voyage
 acro

 
1 De Spirit-amri. iii. 453, 4GO. et passim. 
2 De Jesu puero duodenni. 
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the sea to the general Chapter of Citeaux. But even 
without going to Burgundy, he had Inatter enough to 
elnploy him at hOlne. The Abbot of Rievaux was head 
of the Cistercian Abbots in England, and sometimes 
causes can1e before hirn judicially. In 1151, he decided 
a cause in favour of the monks of Byland, who after 
lllany troubles had at length obtained a settlelnent. 
The poor brethren had been expelled fron1 their 
convent by the Scots, and had been refused shelter by 
the Abbey of Furness, their mother house, and had 
Inanaged to find a hOlne on the other side of the Rye, 
so near Rievaux that the bells of each conyent might be 
heard from the other. This "Tas, ho,vever, contrary to 
Cistercian discipline, and they again removed to Byland. 
There they were in a flourishing state, and had not only 
built themselves a church, but also a parochial chapel 
in an out lying valley, for the use of which they had 
generously sent one of the bells of the convent in :) 
waggon. 1 When 10 ! the Abbot of Furness, after treat- 
ing theln so inhospitably, claimed jurisdiction over 
them, and the cause came before Aelred, ,vho de- 
cided it in favour of his poor neighbours of Byland. 
But not only by his own order, but by all the monaste- 
ries around him, he ,vas consulted in cases of difficulty. 
In some of the later years of his life, it cannot precisely 
be ascertained 'v hich, he ,vas called to 1Vatton, to pro- 
nounce on the "rell-kno,vn case of an inmate of the 
convent, \vho had fallen into sin. 2 The only question 
which ,vas asked hÏ1n ,vas, 1Vhat ,vas to be done ,vith 
the ,vretched penitent, under the extraordinary circum- 
stances? Aelred, as appears by his ,vritings,5' was no 


1 Dugdale, 5, 351. 2 V. Life of St. Gilbert, p. 117. 
3 Spec. Char. H. 24. And also Serm. 4, p. 37. 
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friend to nlonks ,yho were ever on the look-out for 
miracles, but in this case there ,vas no choice bet,veen 
accu
ing th
 nuns of a ,vicked fraud, or believing the 
truth of llliracle. Aelred found that he had reason to 
believe that the nuns ,vere holy women, and thought 
the latter ëllternative by far the less difficult. He had 
pity on the ,vretched sinner, and ,vhen the prior ,vrote 
to binl to ask 'v hether she should be punished any more, 
he an
,vered, ""That God has cleansed call not thou 
con1n10n, and ,vhat He has Himself absolved do not 
thou bind." 
In the Lent of 1153, he ,vent on a journey ,vhich was. 
ever Inemorable to hinl. The business of his order took 
hin1 into Scotland, and he sa,v king David for the last 
tÌlne in his life. David had founded no less than four 
Cistercian Abbeys in Scotland, it is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Aelred should have often seen hÎ1n since he 
becalne Abbot; and it n1ust have been ,vith a fearful 
joy that he revisited those scenes fronl which so many 
years before he had fied as if for his life. l\lallY a change 
had taken place, both in king David and in hiInself, 

ince he. had left Scotland. And on this, his last visit, 
he l1lisscd a face ,vhich had ever ,velcomed hÍ1n ,vith 
beanling eyes. IIenry, the heir of the crO'Vll of Scot- 
land, the brave soldier, and accolnplished. prince, had 
died the }Tear before, to the irreparable loss of Scotland. 
'Vith hi
 devoted piety and enlightened understanding, 
he ,vould haye been a fitting Inatch for the I-Ienry ,vho 
was just aùout to nlount the English throne. Aelred 
had left David in the beginning of his reign, full of 
schenles for the Ï1nprovelnent of a realm, 'v hich ,va
 
flouri:-;hillg under his care; 110'V he found him a peni- 
tent and a mourner, bound do,vn by grief, yet resigned 
to C-;'od's ,viII. lIe ackno,vledged that the death of his 
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son was a fitting punishment, sent by God for having 
let loose the savage Galwegians on the north of Eng- 
land. So poignant had been his grief, that had it not been 
for the entreaties of his \vhole realnl, bishops and nobles, 
he \vould have given up his crown and sceptre, and re- 
tired to a convent. 'Vhen Aelred left hinl, he seenled 
to have a presentiment that they should never lneet 
again on this side the grave, and he elnbraced hinl 
fondly and shed tears 'v hen they parted. A fe,v 
lllonths after, at the end of l\Iay, shortly before the 
Ascension, news were brought to l
ievaux that David 
had died as he had lived, a holy death. Aelred lllourned 
for his friend and benefactor ,vith the poignant grief 
which was natural to hinl. In the first burst of his 
sorro\v he ,vrote a sketch of the good king's character, 
and afterwards sent it to one for 'VhOlll he then felt a 
great anxiety and love, to Henry, who had nlounted the 
throne of England, David's grand nephe\v. 
It is interesting to see the light in \vhich the Abbot 
vie\vs the young king ; and truly lIenry lnight well 
be an object of solicitude to every thoughtful lnan. 
lIe was the most po\verful prince in Europe, in the 
flo\ver of his age, and gifted with talents and the will to 
extend his po\ver. I-Ienry began well; near the place 
of his landing was a church, into \vhich he entered to 
pray, and at mass he came forward to receive the kiss 
of peace from the priest. IIis policy soon showed that 
he nleant to restrain the power of the 110 bles, to show 
justice to all, and especially to favour the peasants and 
the burghers of the to\vns. In the very nlonth of his 
coronation, the election of Adrian to the papal throne 
seemed to promise a happy concord bet\veen the Eng- 
lish Church and state. Aeh"ed then Inight 'v ell look 
with fondness and hope on the young king. IIenry's 
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vices had not yet developed, and Aelred, ,vith the san- 
guine and trusting ten1per \v hich made hiIn unable to 
conceive the possibility of fraud in the convent of 
'Vatton, invested the young king ,vith all nlanner of 
virtues. lIe looked upon hilll as the destined restorer 
of the old English line to the throne of England, the 
line of )1
d\va.rd the Confessor, 'v hich the Abbot had 
never cea
ed to loye. lIe applies to lIe11ry an old 
prophecy, ascribed to St. Dunstan, and rejoice
 "that 
England has no,v a king of English blood, and bishop
 
and abbots, princes, and good soldiers." lIe fonùly 
dra\vs out "ii'om ancient chronology," the genealogy of 
Ifenry, through his English l110ther and English kings, 
" even up to Adaln, the father of all mortals ;" and he 
holds up, as a 11l0del to hÏ1ll, his great ancestor Alfred, 
and David, \vhose death he ,vas mourning, "'v hose pure 
hands had made hinl a belted knight." At the samp 
tÏIne, ,vith a keen anticipation of llen1'Y's dangers, he 
drops various hints about snb1nission to the Church; 
" ho\v the blessed Alfred thought that the great dignity 
of kings consisted in having no po\ver in the Church of 
Christ, and ho\v he inlitated the example of Constan- 
tine, 'v ho said to the bishops, 'It belongs not to Dle to 
judge of priests.'" llenry's latter days, troubled a::; they 
,vere ,vith the rebellion of his sons, and 
tained \vith 
the Llooù of a martyr, \vould not have been so different 
from his religions landing, when, high in hopes, he th.re\v 
hÏ1n
elf on his knees in the little ehurch by the sea
ho1'e, 
if he had attended to .A..elreù's ,yarning. 
.A.. part of the Abbot's exhortation to IIenry ,vas, that 
he should ,\"atch over the interests of the royal fan1Ïly 
of Scotlanù ; and this portion of the h0111ily he neglected, 
a
 ,ycll as the rest. lIenry, W. hen he ,vas made a knight 
Ly Da \'iù, had 
\,orn to leave the 
cottish king and his 
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heirs in peaceful possession of the dOlnains \vhich they 
held of the English cro\vn. He, ho\vever, out,vitted 
David's successor, the young king 
lalcolrn, ,vIto ,va::; 
no lHatch for his unscrupulous suzerain. The young 
prince ,vas the son of Henry, the friend of .i\.elred's 
youth. From the simplicity and purity of his character 
he ,vas called the maiden king ; and of hÍ1n St. God- 
ric said, that l\;Ialcoln1 and St. Thoilla.s ,vere more ac- 
ceptable to God than any men bet\veen the north and 
the AlpS.l For both these reasons Aelred loved hÍ1n, 
and ,vas enabled to do him a ::;ervice \vhich Henry's 
armies could never have effected. 1Vhen 1\Ialcohn re- 
turned from France, whither, ,vith a boyish ardour for 
,val', he had accolnpanied his cousin Henry, he found his 
nobles every,vhere in revolt, ,varin the ,vild clans of 
the Highlands, and ,varin Gallo,vay. His people did 
not like his intimacy with the English lllonarch, and 
l\lalcohn was ahno
t looked upon as a foreigner. fIe, 
ho\vever, quelled the rising of the IIighlallds, and ex- 
pelled the savage inhabitants of l\Iora.y, and substituted 
for them some of his more peaceable Lo,vland subjects; 
he reduced his revolted nobles, and Gallo,vay alone 
ren1ained. In three pitched battles he beat these tur- 


1 From the connexion which undoubtedly existed between 
Whiterne, the See of Galloway and St. Aelred, it seems exceed- 
ingly likely that he persuaded Fergus to retire, though thc 
writer of the life in Capgrave n1ixes up two evcnts together. It 
is certain from Fordun, 8. 4., that Fergus did take the habit 
of a canon at Holyrood, but the dissensions which took place 
in his family to which he refers, did not happen till after Aelred's 
dcath, in the reign of \Villiam. Fordun, 8, 25, 39. The revolt of 
Fergus occurred soon after Henry's expedition to Toulouse, 
probably in the year 1160, which is the date given in the 
Chronicle of Holyrood. Ang. Sac. i. 161. 
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hulent Gahvegian clans in one year, and the country 
"ras reduced to a precarious state of peace. But the 
rau
e of the eyil still relnained, and unlc
s he could 
ha ve expelled the people, as he had done those of 

Iora)T, it seemed likely to remain. The people ,vere 
the renU1ant
 of the ancient Picts, and resisted all the 
efforts of the Scotti
h king to civilize then}. Vice 
seemed so thoroughly en grained into their character 
that even Christianity bad not expelled it. An Abbot 
of Rievaux, ho,vever, lnight venture amidst the savage 
tribes of Gallo,vay ; Aelred's name wa
 ,veIl known all 
over the border, and even the vicious chieftains of the 
country felt a,ved by his sÏ1nple dignity. It is not 
kno"rn ,vhat special cause took Aeh"ed into Gallo,vay.. 
The olrl bishopric of 'V hit erne had just been re-estab- 
lished, and the regular canons, who had been introduced, 
had a great love and reverence for hin1. He had cer- 
tainly visited them, and had ,vritten the Life of St. 
Ninian, the founder of the See. It seen1S that he even 
kne,v the dialect of this wild region, for the original 
life of the Saint was in their language. At all events, 
all Scotland had heard of the holy Abbot of Rievaux, 
,vho had once been high ste,vard to king David; and 
Fergus, the chieftain of Gallo,vay, kne,v very ,veIl ,vho 
he ,vas ,vhen he sa,v the ,vhite habit approach this 
J110untaill fastness. Aclred negotiated a permanent 
peace ,vith the dangerous chief. ".fhis ,va
 a strange 
diplomacy, but a n10st successful one. Fergus surren- 
dered hirnself into the hands of l\Ialcolrn, but in
tead of 
being put to death for his revolt, he ,vas allo"red to tak
 
the habit of a canon in the monastery of the IIolyrood, 
at Edinburgh. 
This i:; almost the last of the scanty notices of 
j\.elred's life ,vhich have been left on record. In the 
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8all1e year in ,vhich he rendered this signal service to 
Scotland, occurred the council of Pavia, and in hi8 
sermons to the brethren in the Advent of that year, he 
mourns bitterly over the miserable schisll1 ,vhich was 
ùividinO' the Church , and declares his unshaken ad- 
o , 
herence to Alexander. The ,vhole Cistercian order 
,vas interested in the contest, for their brethren in 
Germany,vere suffering persecution at the hands of 
Frederic for their fiùelity to the rightful successor of 
St. Peter. There is a deep and almost prophetic nlelan- 
choly about the words of Aeh.ed to his monks, ,vhen 
he applies the words of the prophet Isaiah to his own 
times, "Behold the day of the Lord cometh, the sun 
shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine." "Ah! brethren," 
he says, "the Lord hath created t,vo great lights in the 
fÌrnlament of the holy Church, the priesthood and the 
kingdonl. The greater light is the priesthood to rule 
the day, that is, spiritual things; the lesser light is the 
kingdom, to rule the night of worldly things. It is an 
unnatural thing if the sun rule the night, if the priest 
should dra\v over the clear light of his conscience, the 
night of ,vorldly matters; or if the moon should rule the 
day, the king should meddle with the administration of 
the sacraments." And thus in words rather of sorrow 
than of anger, he bids the bishops of the time remember 
St. Dunstan and St. Cuthbert. The contest bet\veen 
Henry and the Church had not yet begun; St. Thomas 
was not yet Archbishop; but in Aeh
ed's mournful 
words, in 'v hich he asks the courtier prelates of the 
time, ho,v they could be martyrs ,vho ,vere ambitious 
and ashamed of poverty, it might seenl as if he foresa,v 
ho,v in tinle of persecution they ,vould fall a,vay, as 
indeed they did. And again, in the saIne sorro\vful 
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Inanncr he 
peaks of the kingly po\ver, "l'!ten shall 
the 11100n be turned into blood 'v hen the hands of till} 
prince are full of blood, 'VhCll they take f1\Vay the right 
of the just luau, and follo,v not equity, but their o,vn 
lu
ts and anger." Both I-Ienry and the prelate, to ,vholn 
these 
ernlons are dedicated, Gilbert 
"Ioliot, the nlel110- 
rable Bishop of London, 111ight haye taken ,yarning by 
thl

e ,vords. 
, 
Aelred, too, in the sanIe discourses, takes a long fare- 
,veIl of his brethren, as he "vas setting out to the general 
chapter of the year at Citeaux. lIe seenl
 to feel that 
his life "Was precarious, and he bids his children pray 
for hinI, for it is IllY "vish, he says, to lay do\vn aIllong 
you the tabernacle of my flesh, and pour out my spirit 
in your hands, that you l11ay close the eyes of your 
father, and lny bones may be laid in the grave under 
your eyes." He ,vished that his t0111b, \vith his crosier 
sculptured un it, should catch the eyes of his brethren, 
that they might say a prayer for Abbot Aelred, as they 
pas
ed it in chapter. __\.elred might ,yell fear \vhen 11(1 
,vas going on so long a journey, lest he 
hould never 
see Rievaux again ; for lllany years before his death, 
one account says ten, he ,vas afflicted ,yith a terrible 
chronic disease, apparently the stone. lIe did, ho\vever, 
return from Citeaux, and lived for 
ix years after thi
 
journey; but they 'v ere. years of pain and of living 
death. \T ery little is kno,vn of this period of his life 
except that he suffered, and that he died. lIe does not 
appear to have gi'Ten up his functions, at least in thp 
conUl1enCen1ent of his disease, for the journeys Loth to 
Gallo \v ay and to Burgundy COIne \vithin the period of 
hi:-; sufferings ; and to the last he see111S to have been 
able to celebrate 11la
s, but at tilnes his pains ,vere most 
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acute. One account represents !tin1 as sitting on a 111at 
before the fire, ''lith his head bet\veen hi:; knees, bo\yed 
do''ln ,vith pain; and during the year before his death, 
after celebrating n1ass, he used to relllain for a \v hole 
hour on his bed, unable to speak or move. Still his 
spirit rOðe above his ''lasted and elnaciated body; he 
spent his time in constant prayer and meditation on the 
Holy Scriptures. He had said before, in sern10ns 
preached in the beginning of his disorder, "Brethren, 
I tell you, no 111isfortune can I suffer, nothing sad or 
hitter arise, which by the opening of the fIoly Scriptures 
cannot be made to vanish, or be borne with greater ease. 
How often, s\veet Jesus, does n1Y day turn into even- 
ing ; ho,v often does intolerable pain, like the dark- 
ness of night, succeed to the feeble light of consolation. 
All things become tasteless; all that I see is a burthen 
to Ine. But I go to meditate in Thy fields, I turn over the 
sacred page, then does "Thy grace, s,veet Jesus, drive 
a,vay the darkness ,vith its light, do a,vay ,vith ,veari- 
ness, and then do tears succeed to groans, and heavenly 
joy follo\vs tears." St. Augustine's Confessions ,vas also 
ahvays in his hands; tears ,vere ever fio''ling froB1 
his eyes, and his thoughts 'v ere ever fixed on hi
 
Lord, for ,vhOln he had given up all things earthly. It 
,vas no ,yonder, that ,vhile he thus only held to earth 
by a body ,vhich ,vas a perpetual crucifixion to him, the 
brethren, as they passed the cell of their father, heard 
his voice speaking, and other voices ans,vering, ,vhich 
by their sweetness they took to be those of angels. At 
length, about the feast of the blessed St. Laurence, 
'v hose ll1artyrdonl he had so long inlÏtated by his pa- 
tient endurance of excrueiating pain, his loving and gen- 
tle 
pirit was released froni its sufferings, to the presence 
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of HilU ,,,,hoB1 he had seen on earth, reflected, however 
darkly, in the glass of love.! 
"Then the ne,vs of Aelred's death canle to the ....\.bbey 
of S,vineshead, in Lincolnshire, Gilbert, the Abbot, 
,vas preaching on that verse of the Song of SoIOI11on, 
"I tun conle into lilY garden, lny sister, my spouse; 
I have gathered my IUYITh ,vith my spice; I have eaten 
IllY honeycomb ,vith IllY honey; I have drank my ,vine 
"rith nlY mille" Gilbert ,vas Aeh.ed's friend, and knH\V 
hinl 'v ell, and broke forth into these words, "Large and 
copious is that honeyconlb, which in these days has 
passed to the ballq uet of the Lord, I nlean the lord 
AbLot of Rievaux, ne\vs of ,vhose death has ùeen 
brought to u
, ,vhile 've are cOIDlnpnting on this pas- 
sage. l\Iethinks that in him, nn\v that he has been 
taken a,vay, this garden of ours has been laid bare, 
anù a large bundle of its myrrh has been gathered by 
the Lord, its husban(hnan. No such honeyconiL is no,v 
left in our hiye. "Tho nlore pure in his lífe, more ,vise 
in his doctrine? 'Vho more suffering in body, lnore 
un,vearied in spirit! His mouth, like the honcyconlb, 
poured forth the words of honied ,visdonl. H is flesh 


1 11(j6 is the common date given for St. Aelred's death; but 
the Chronicle of Melrose gives 1] 67; and in the account of 
Byland Abbey, given in Dugdale. it appears that the year 1197 
was the thirtieth year after his death. He is commonly said to 
have died on the 12th of January, but the reason of this is pro- 
bably because his festival was appointed for that day; no con- 
ten1porary authority fixes it to that time, while Gilbert, of Hoy- 
land, in a sermon delivered in the octave of the feast of St. 
Laurence, says that St. Aelred had died" in these days." and that 
the news had just reached him. It should be added that in a 
martyrology put out by Benedict XIV., St. Aelred's feast is ap- 
pointed to be kept in l\Iarch. 
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was sick ,vith a lingering disease, but his soul,vithin 
him d\velt ,yith a lingering love on heavenly things. 
'Vhile his flesh, on fire ,vith pain, ,vas burning like 
111yrrh, his soul ,vas on fire with a flame, fed \vith 
the precious gunl of charity; and both together rose 
up in a perpetual incense of un,vearied love. His 
body ,vas shrivelled and wasted, but his soul ,vas 
filled ,vith marro,v and fatness; therefore will he ever 
praise the Lord with joyful lips. His mouth was like 
an honeycomb, dropping honey, for ,vith his ,vhole 
soul on his lips he used to pour forth the calm feel- 
ings of his heart, \vith his countenance serene, and 
his measured gestures indicating inward peace. His 
intellect ,vas clear, and his speech thoughtful. He was 
lTIodest in his questions, and lllore modest in his answers. 
Patiently did he bear ,vith those \vho ,vere troublesome, 
although himself a trouble to none; and ,vhile he \yas 
acute in seeing \v hat was wrong, he ,vas long before he 
noticed it, and patient in bearing it. Often have I 
seen him, when any of those ,vho sat near him broke 
rudely on his ,vords, suspend 'v hat he had to say, till 
the other had wasted his breath ; and then \v hen the 
rude torrent of \vearisome speech was passed, he ,vould 
take up again his words ,vhere he had left them o
 
with the same calmness as he had waited. He ,vaR 
swift to hear and slow to speak. Not that he could be 
said to be slo\v to wrath, for he had no ,vrath at all. A 
sweet honeycomb was he of whom I speak, overflowing 
\vith the honey which was \vithin. His mind was full 
of cells, and he dropped his sweetness every'v here, 
from the comb \vhere he had stored up matter for 
,vhat he said; and many men are living stil1 who have 
tasted of his sweetness. In his doctrine he looked not 
for that wearisome subtlety ,vhich has more to do with 
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di
putation than in::;truction. l\loral science ,vas )\T hat 
h
 :,tnJied and put out in elegant words; he ,vas ,vell 
Yer
ed al
o in the language of the spiritual life, \vhich 
he \va:"' "ront to explain anlong those \vho \vere perfect. 
Hi
 doctrine "ras n1Ïlk for the consolation of the sÍInple, 
-\\Tith 'v hich, ho\\rever, he often nlixed the \vine of ,vords, 
\\Thich rejoiced the heart. So did his teaching, though 
:'Í1nplp as In ilk, carry a\vay the hearts of his hearers 
a
 though they \\Tere drunk \vith the \vine of spiritual 
gladnes:-,. 'V p nlust nlonrn that such a BUlll has been 
taken from us, but still "\ve nlay rejoice that \ve hu.vp 

pnt forth such a bundle of myrrh from our poor gar- 
den
, to the garden of heaven. There he is no\v an 
ornan1ent, ,\rho \vas a help to us upon earth." 
r'rhi
 i
 a portrait of St. Aelred, for so \ve may nU\Y 
call hinl, dra\vn by one \vho kne\v him, "rhile the recol- 
lection ,vas fresh upon him. It 111ay help us to get a 
(.lear idea even of his features, pallid and dra,vn as they 
\V'ere by sickne
s; and at all events it gives a vivid 
picture of his mind, pouring itself out in little office
 
of love, not,vit hstanding his l)ain
 of body. Every 
history and every tradition pre
ents the Sa111e idea, and 
111nrks hÍ1n as the holy and loving Abbot, ,,yell 
killeà 
in healing hearts broken by grief
 or \vounded by sin.. 
Others corne do,vn to us as holy Bishops, l\Iartyrs, or 
Confes
ors, but St. Aelt'ed wa::; pre-erninently the Abbot 
of :England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


C'istercian Teaching. 


I'TnO"CGH ,ve have no\v gone through the life of St. 
Ae1red; as far as tirne has spared it, and \ve Inay look 
upon the blessed Saint as having gone to his rest, yet 
in one sense he still lives to us, not only by his inter- 
ces::;ions but in his ,vritings, which have ren1ained to 
lIS. I-Ie is the great Cistercian ,vriter of England, 
and in this point of vie,v we have still to look upon 
not only hhnself, but the ,vhole intellectual movement 
of \\rhich he ,vas a portion. _t\t first sight, it ,vou1d 
seem as if Cistercians had little or nothing to do with 
literature or philosophy. It ,vas by giving up worldly 
:;tudies that both St. Bernard and St. Aelred becamp 
Cistercians ; and philosophy ,vas a portion of the sacri- 
fice ,vhich th
y made to God on assuming the ,vhite 
habit. 1 St. Bernard left the schools of Chatillon to go 
to Citeaux; he had there been the best poet in the 
school,!2 and the many quotations from the classic8 
found in his ,vritings, show 'v hat he really 11ad given up 
in sacrificing his taste and intellect to religion; and the 
same ,vas the case ,vith St. Aelred. The only case in 
,vhich a Cistercian ,vas allo,ved to pursue regular 
studies, after becoming a monk, was, that of Ott0 5 of 

-'risingen, and he, ,\Then he becalne a princely Bi
hop, 


1 Vito St. Bern. lib. i. I. 
:! Berengar. Apol. St. Bernard often quotes Persius. 
ð Otto never misses an opportunity of bringing in metaphy- 
sics in his History of Frederic' Barbarossa. He evidently 
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retained much lnore of the scion of the house of 
IIohenstauffen, than of the pupil of St. Stephen. It is 
remarkable too, that the scholars at Paris at first lis- 
tened unmoved to St. Bernard's eloquence, and to the 
rough syllogisnu; ,vhich he propounded to thcln on their 
viola
ion of God's holy la,v ; l\Iount St. Genevieve and 
Citeaux seem from the first to have been in secret 
opposition. 1 Still the Cistercian reform seenled 
likely to go on its o,vn ,vay, ,vithout clashing di- 
rectly ,vith the schools, had not St. Bernard been 
forced out of his cloister of Clairvaux, to oppose tllP 
rationalisnl ,vhich ,vas dominant ,vithin them, in thp 
person of Abelard. Europe lnight have anticipated it
 
hi
tory by four centuries had it not been for St. Ber- 
nard. Abelard's ,vas not a clear and distinct heresy, 
,vhich could be put in a tangible shape like the Ariall 
or N estorian. It ,vas a ,vide-spreading rationalisl11, 
sound only by accident on any point, and claiIning ex- 
elllption fronl all condelllnation, on the ground that it 
,vas only one ,yay of putting Christianity. It ,vas no 
heresy, ,vas its plea, but a bright and dazzling display 
of intellectual activity. The human n1Ïnd had just 
a,vakened from a long sleep, and had beconle more 
philosophical. It had.1earned not only its Horace and 
its Virgil, but its Aristotle too, and it lllust not be 
stinted in the use of its ne,vly-found treasures. 
N o,v it ,vas true, to a certain extent, that the t,velfth 
century' ,vas the beginning of a new intellectual era ; 


thought that Gilbert de la Porée had been harshly treated. It 
should be said for him that he died at Morimond, and on his 
death-bed protested his submission to the Church in all that he 
had said about Gilbert. 
I Exord. Mag. b. vii. ]3. and Vincent of Beauvais quoted in 

lanriquez in ann. 1122. 
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things immediately before it had been dark, not that 
God had ever suffered I-lis truth to be darkened ill 
His church, but that it ,vas Inany centuries before the 
barbarians, ,vho had seized on the "T estern empire, 
had leisure to spare for learning, sacred or profane. 
The Church had enough to do to teach them the faith. 
She had to fight hard to prevent herself being lnerg- 
ed in the body politic, into ,vhich, ,vith desperate 
throes, society was forn1ing itself. But ,vhen once that 
struggle ,vas over, and the crosier ,vas clearly sepa- 
rated from the sceptre, then began a more fearful 
struggle. Men had leisure to philosophize upon the 
faith ,vhich they had learned, and just at that tilne a 
great revival of ancient learning took place. Aristotle 
and Plato symbolized for them ,vhat had lain unde- 
veloped in their nlÍnds ; here were categories formed, 
and genera and species classified. They thought that 
they had got a new organ for the discovery 0 f truth. 
It ,vas a new field, .like an unknown ,vorld, a crusad
 
into the regions of thought. The syllogistic form 'Ya
 
given, and matter ,vas all that ,vas to be found. They 
\vere not slo,v in finding it ; there was matter enough 
for dispute in their new philosophy itself. Poor hu- 
man nature! hardly had it obtained possession of its 
new treasure, ,yhen it began to doubt of its reality. 
There "Tere genera and species in plenty; but ho,v 
far ,vere they the real representation of external oh- 
jects, or only our ,yay of vie,ving theln? It was an 
important question; it ,\\Tas asking in fact ,vhether our 
idea of external things ,vas the true one; or in th
 
,vords of modern philosophy, ho,v much was objective, 
ho,v much subjective truth. But Clairvaux and Rie- 
vaux had nothing to do with either Realism or NOln- 
inalism, and ,ve pass them by. As long as the schools 
K 
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confined thenlselves to nletaphysics, their din probably 
did not even reach the Cistercian cloister. nut in the 
Iniddle ages, men ,vere not Realists and N on1Ïnalist:s by 
halves, III any of thCIU pu
hed their principles into their 
notions of the Blessed Trinity itself. It ,vas a fearful 
InOIllent for the church. IIere ,vas humanity exulting 
in the discoyery of a class of truths ,vhich it had for- 
gotten. It ,vas leaping ,vith 
on1e\vhat fantastic ges- 
tures about its ne,v domain, 'v hen it caIne across it to 
enquire whether it ,vas quite ht\vful ground. Certain it 
,vas that NominalisIll, ,vhen applied to the highest 
Christian doctrine, becanle a sort of Sabellianisnl,l and 
Rcali::,m took the form of a ne,v and nalneless heresy. 
J Iere then ,vas truth, as they thought, meeting truth 
face to face, and the fear or doubt presented it
elf ,vith 
". hich they ,vere to side. 
.1\..t thi::; juncture, there arose a luan ,vho attempted 
to reconcile, after his fashion, the Church and the intel- 
lect of the age. This Ulan ,vas Peter Abelard, who i
 
to be con
idered as the personification of the bold and 
restless acuteness of the schools, as ,,'ell as of the 
,vorldly-spirited clerks of the time. 
 This. novel doctor 
,vas a canon of the Church, and at the Së.une tiule a gay 
and hand
ûme cavalier, 'v hose love-songs and diale
- 
ties \\Tere equally in fashion. l-lis first exploit ,vas to 
banish from the schools the Realism ,vhich he found 
there. All was plain and easy to hiIn; the ideas of 
the soul ,vere but arbitrary classifications emanating 
frOln itself; they ,vere real as conceptions, but nothing 
lllore. In thi:; "Tay it "Tonld follo'v, that rationality 


1 Petavius calls it the heresy of the Nominalists. 
2 Heloise says to him, Quid te Canonicum et Clericum facere 
oportet. c. vii. Hist. Calan1. Tanti quippe tam nominis eram 
et juventutis et formæ gratia preeminebam, ut quamcunque fæ- 
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,vas no more the essence of man than the po,ver of 
laughing, and that it ,vas only in our way of looking 
upon it, that either could be the differentia of the 
class. 1 Abelard gained his point; he completely 
,von the day, and beat his master, 'Villiam of Cham- 
peaux, out of the field; but he did not see that like all 
other Rationalism, his systen1 introduced a scepticislll 
far deeper than itself. He did not see, that come what 
may of it, our ideas are the ,yay in which we yie,v th
 
external ,vorld, and if they are merely arbitrary, and 
not in some ,yay a representation of the truth, then we 
kno,v nothing of any object beyond ourselves. Ho,v- 
ever, as yet, he ,vas but the bold and successful inno- 
vator, the idol of the schools, the triumphant logician; 
but ,vhen he after,vards hid his head in the cloister of 
St. Denis, when Heloise, ,vith bitter regrets for the 
v{orld which she was leaving,2 had taken the veil at 
Argenteuil, then the conceited logician became the 
dangerous theologian. He must needs remodel theo- 
logy ! the old school ,vas ,vorn out. 5 It was founded 


minarum nostro dignarer amore, nullam vererer repulsam. c. vi. 
Quorum etiam carminum plerisque adhuc regionibus decantan- 
tur. Ibid. 
1 Abelard seems to say this when he makes each individual 
to have his own form) for instance, in the language of the times, 
he makes Socratitas to be the fornl of Socrates. rfhis is true in 
one sense, but he seems to deny that humanitas is in any real 
sense, . his form and he makes a separate form for each part, 
rationalitas, bipedalitas, &c. 
2 Tua me ad habitum traxit passio, non Dei dilectio. Ep.4. 
3 He tries to prove by the example of St. Paul that difficulty 
of faith is a merit. Cito autem sive facile credit qui indiscrete 
atque improvide his quæ scivit prius acquisivit quam hoc in 
quod persuadetur ignota ratione quantum valet discutiat an 
adhibere ei fidem conveniat. Introd. ad Theod. 1060. 
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on faith; Plato and Aristotle ,vould laugh at such a 
religion, and Abel
rd ,vas a
han1ed of it. I-Ie ,vould 
have a nelV religion founded on irrefragable argument, 
to suit the philosophic Inind. 1 'rhus he strove to allay 
the sudden recoil of his contemporaries upon them- 
selves, the fright of humanity balancing bet\veen its 
reason and its faith. 'l\vo great bchoohnen Inac1e ship- 
\vreek of their faith; this he ,va
 not disposed to do, 
for ,vith his great and glaring faults, his over,veening 
conceit, and his ,vhole soul still scarred ,vith sins, and 
as yet, unhealed by his forced repentance, still, to do 
hbn justice, he ,voldd have been orthodox if he could. 
He therefore ,vished to make out that faith and reason 
,vere identical. lIe bade the youthful schoolmen, the 
men of lllarch of mind, go on and prosper. There "Ta
 
no cause for alarlll. The Christian ,vas after alJ the 
great logician, and faith only an intellectual opinion 
about things unseen. 9 They need have no divided love 
bet,veen Aristotle and Chri
tianity. Plato indeed '\"as 
a Chri
tian and a much better one than 1\loses and th
 
Prophets, for he had foreseen anù luade out for hiInself 
the doctrine of the 1Ioly Trinity.:5 


1 Abelard is continually inconsistent with himself, often using 
orthodox language, and protesting that he means nothing against 
the faith of the Church, while his words are glaringly opposed 
to it. On his inconsistency, see St. Bernard's I..Ietter to Inno- 
cent. 
2 Abelard Ope vol. i. 3, 28. Ed. Amb. Verbum Dei quud Græci 
J...óryO'll vocant, solum Christum dicÏ1nus. Hine et juxta norrlÏnis 
etymologiam, quicunque huic vero Verho inherent vere Logici 
8unt. In another place, Charitas Dei per fidem sive ration is do- 
num infusa. Intrud. ad Theol. lO
7. 
3 Dum muItum sudat quo modo Platonem faciat Christianum, 
se probat Ethnicum. St. Bern. de err. Ab. c. iv. v. Martcnne 
Thes. nov. Anecd. 5. p. 1152. 
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Oh, foolish Abelard! he did not know ,vhat he 
hinlself ,vas doinD". If the human intellect could make 
o 
out the blessed truth for itself, how knew he that it 
"ras not the creator of it ? How kne\v he that the doc- 
trine of the ever-blessed Trinity itself was not an enl- 
anation froln the Inind of man, fra111ing to itself its o\vn 
conception of the supreme good?l If he had looked on 
a few centuries, he would have seen in the same ,yay a 
certain philosophy make out, that the existence of God 
nlight be but the product of the human intellect at 
play \vith its o,vn notions. But intellect itself ,vonld 
have told him that such matters were not within its 
jurisdiction; it can mount up indeed through earth and 
heaven up to the nature of God Himself; but it can only 
say that such things as it conceives, may be. To rule 
that they are, is not its office. And so ahnost by the force 
of reason, Abelard ,vas compelled to say that in his In- 
troduction to Theology he did not profess to give the 
truth, but only his opinion of it. His Theology ,vas a 
mere intellectual exercise, a keen encounter of ,vits, 
like a disputation in the schools. Faith itself he de- 
fined to be an opinion on things unseen. It happened 
to Abelard as might have been expected; his rea
on 
broke under the gigantic task, like an inapt instrument 


I. Abelard does seem to say so of the Holy Trinity. Videtur 
autem nobis suprapositis personarum nominibus summi boni 
perfectio diligenter esse descripta; ut cum videlicet prædicatur 
Deum esse Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, eum SUmmUlJl 
bonum atque in omnibus perfectum hac distinctione 'rrini- 
tatis intelligamus. Introd. I, 7. It may, however, be said of 
..c.\ be lard, that in other places he neutralizes what at first sight 
seems Sabellianism 'fhe language of a late biographer of St. 
Bernard, who almost makes Abelard his hero, is more un- 
equivocally wrong. 
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applied to a ,york ,vhich it ,vas neyer TIICant to per- 
forUl. In the attenlpt to explain the doctrines of the 
Church in perfect confor]nity,\rith hunlan reason, he 
eXplained them :l,vay.l By another natural and ahnost 
logical consequence of his attelnpt, he not only 
hook 
the certainty of the faith, but he erred grievously in 
his exposition of it. And no ,yonder, authority to the 
thpologian i8 what axioms and postulates are to the 
JUathell1atician. It contains the data, ,vithout ,vhich he 
cannot stir a step. He then that ,yould enfranchise theo- 
logy fron1 authority, must enfranchise Christianity froB1 
rpvelation ; and freedom from the Church in theology i:-; 
like freedoln from numbers in arithlnetic. If Abelard 
had, on thro,ving a,vay authority, become a sceptic, he 
,vould at least have been consistent ; but to thro,v it 
a\\ray and to expect to do as ,veIl without it ,vas folly 
indeed. 
Abelard ,vas half conscious of his inconsistency, and 
felt it necessary to defend hiulself. Ho,v can ,ve be- 
lieve, he says, ,vhat ,ve do not understand ? 2 The 
Church, by putting its doctrines into ,yords, presents 
thelll to our understanding, and the Holy Fathers havp 
u:,ed ðinlile
 and metaphors, 
o as to bring them do,yn to 
the level of our thoughts and to confute reasoners. 
'Vhy then might not the phraseology and the nlcta- 
phors be perfect expressions of \y hat they meant, if 
th
y \vere to be used at all? And this ,va
 ,vhat he 
attell1pted to do ; he tried to Inake ecclesiastical phra- 


I Existimatio non apparentium. Introd. ad TheoI. p. 977, 
] Of)) . X on tan} nos veritatem dicere quam opinionis nostræ 
sensum quem cillagitant promulgare. p. 9í4, v. also ]047. 
:! Quid ad doctrinam proficit, si quod Ioqui VOlUnltiS exponi 
non pote
t ut intelligatur. 985. 
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seology nlore intellectual, under the notion that unless it 
,vas a perfect expression of divine things, it TI1Ust be false. 
And he proceeds to attack St. Augustine, St. Hilary, and 
St. Anselm, for using imperfect metaphors on the subject 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation.! But the blessed 
Saints knew far better than Abelard, ho,v inlperfect 
,vere their ,vords ; 2 but they had to choose bet1veen 
saying that truth 1vas unattainable, or that it ,yas at- 
tainable as far as 1ve can bear. The comparisons 
1vhich they used ,vere not mere lnetaphors, but a tra- 
cing out, in the creation, of 
had01vs and types, of which 
God is the reality and the antitype. So too, human 
ternlinology, even though used by the Church, can but 
most faintly express the nature of the Incomprehen- 
sible Godhead, ,vhich eludes the grasp of ,vords and 
ideas. And yet words are expres::,Ïons of ideas, and 
ideas are expressions of the truth. Categories are the 
la1vs of our thoughts, and every nlan kno"rs what he 
lneans 1vhen he uses the ternlS Substance and I
elation. 
They are our way of yie,ving things, but they are real 
though they are ours. l\Iueh more ,vhen used of the 
everlasting God are they real and objective. God is a 
Substance in a higher and truer sense than ,ve can 
kno\v, and the eternal Relations bet"reen the Persons 
of the a.dorable Trinity are not mere notions of our 


1 Of St. Anselm he has the impudence to say, St. Anselmi 
similitudo suffragat.ur hæresi. 1085. 
2 ".rendebam in Deum et offendi in meipsum. St. Ans. Pros- 
log. I. Ego eerte seio quam multa figmenta pariat cor hu.- 
manum, ot quid est cor meum nisi cor humanum. de 'Trin. 4, i. 
.Jam de iis quæ nee dieuntur ut eogitantur, nee eogitantur ut 
sunt, respondpre ineipiamus. De Trin. 5, 4. 
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lninds, but real and true in a transcendent sense 
ur- 
passing all hUlllan thought. 
Abelard therefore ,va::; ,vrong in supposing, that Le- 
cause ecclesiastical phraseology ,vas imperfect, that 
therefore it ,vas false. On the contrary, since God is 
incol11prehensible, Abelard's notion of the divine na- 
ture waS necessarily false, since it pretended to be per- 
fect. ....\gain, he could never be sure that in adoring 
God, he ,vas not in reality ,vorshipping his o,yn concep- 
tion of the Deity, for on his own sho,ving it might be 
an idea created by his intellect. TIut St. Augustin
 
and St. ....\.nselm kne\v that they ,vere adoring the one 
true and right conception of Almighty God, ,vhich 
they had received fron1 ,vithout, froln the IToly Church 
,vho had en1bodied it in ,vords. They therefore had ft 
right to reason upon the faith, 'v hich Abelard had not; 
for he had no data on 'v hich to philosophize. Their 
aÌ1n \vas to n1ake the faith of the Church as intellec- 
tual, a
 that ,vhich is above intellect is capahle ùf 
being; .r\..belard tried to reduce it to the perfect level 
of the intellect, and after having fused it in this 
earthly crucible, he found that it had beco1l1e, not the 
faith of the Church, but sOlnething else. l
ut th(A 
Saint of IIippo n1ight be bold, for he had long contem- 
platcd and adored the ever-blessed ll1ystery, and he 
kne,v by loving faith that his burning heart looked not 
on an abstraction. The idea ,vhich he had received 
froll1 the Church had grown upon hill1 in beauty and 
intensity the Inore he had looked upon it. lIe there- 
fore In1e,v ,veIl 'v hat he did, 'v hen he ans,vered the op- 
ponents of the blessed truth by reasoning. He badl' 
them look on their o,vn souls, and 
ee 'v hether they 
under:Stood thell1selves; and after confounding theu1 
,vith their ignorance of their O'Vll nature, he bids them 
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not despair.! HUlnan nature is indeed a Inystery, and 
yet it is the inlage of God. It is not a nlere sÏ1l1ile, 
but it is a true representation of God; in1perfect but 
not unreal. It contains within itself a trinity, a faint 
shadO"\vof the everlasting Trinity; yet shado,v though 
it be, it does give us a true insight, as far as it goes, 
of the adorable lnystery. And after all his efforts the 
Saint sinks upon his knees, and confesses his inability 
to comprehend this mighty Truth. So too St. Anselm ;2 
if by reason alone he professed to seek for God, it ,vas 
because he kne,v that he had found Hin1 already. To 
every word that he used he comnlunicated the intensity 
of his own idea, so that they ceased to be Inere words, 
and received a reality which they did not possess in 
thenlselves. But Abelard ,vas neither St. Augustine 
nor St. Anselnl, but only Peter Abelard. He did not 
choose to be a Christian doctor, so he becalne SOlne- 
thing very like a heretic; and so he might haye died, 
had not St. Bernard arisen to save hiIn froln beconling 
an heresiarch. 
The first conc1enlnation of Abelard at Soissons did 
not proceed fronl St. Bernard. It seelns to have C0111e 
froln the teachers of the old school, whose influence he 


1 Cum in his quæ nostris corpora1ibus objacent sensibus, vel 
quod nos ipsi in interiore homine sumus, seientia comprehen- 
dendis laboremus nee suffieiamus, nee tamen impudenter in ilIa 
quæ supra sunt divina et ineffabilia pietas fidelis ardeseit. De 
rrrin. 5. I. 
2 Puto quia ea ipsa ex magna parte, si vel medioeris ingenii 
cst potest ipse sibi saltem sola ratione persuadere.-l\l onolog. 
1. Ratione ejus (Rosccl1ini) error demonstrandus est. De Fide 
in 1.'rin. 3. 
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had destroyed.! IIis accu
ers ,vere no n1atch for hilll 
in learning, and he conyicted thCIU of ignorance and 
n1istakes in theology; and. in the end, he 
eelns tu 
have been condeulned in an arbitrary ,yay. St. Ber- 
nard does not seenl at first to have been unfnvourably 
<li
posed to Abelard; he visited the monastery of the 
Paraclete, of ,vhich Heloise ,vas Abbess, and ,vhich 
"ras under 
\.belard's direction, and the nuns ,vere re- 
joiced. to see hin1. He does not appear to have read 
his 'York
 until they "Tere sent to hiIn by his friend 
",'Tilliam of St. Thierry. 
 " Of these things," be says 


1 There seems no reason to doubt Abelard's own graphic 
account of the council of Soissons, in his Historia Calamitatum. 
Bcrengarius's attack upon the Bishops who were present cannot 
be trusted in detail, from its manifest exaggeration, but its tone 
is that of a man attacking the love of ease of a high and dry 
school in authority. B
rengarius's work is curious, as a speci- 
men of a middle-age pamphlet. It is a flippant and profane 
attack on St. Bernard, which its author was obliged to defend 
in his maturer years by treating as a joke. Si quid in personanl 
hominis Dei dixi, joco leg-atur non serio. In the same place, 
he excuses hims
If by saying that Aristotle attacked Socrates, 
and St. J
rome attacked St. Augustine. Ep. 18, inter ep. 
.AbaeI. \'01. i. 

 It seems as if St. Bernard's attack on Abelard had been 
placed rather too early. It is true that Abelard points him out 
as his opponent before he became Abbot of S1. Gildas, but 
from St. Bernard's own letters it is evident that he took no 
active part against him until his return to France from Brittany. 
..And certain it is, that the same Abelard, apparently hefore h
 
established himself permanently a second time at the Paraclete, 
but certainly after his retirement to St. Gi1das, writes to St. 
Bernard about the Charitas qua me præeipue arnplecteris. 
.Abaei. Op. p. vol. I, p. 244. .Again, \Villiam of 1'hierry finds 
it necessary to exhort St. Bernard strongly not to allow affection 
to prevent his taking an active part against Abelard. 
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to 'Vîllian1, "I have hardly heard anything." It ,vas 
during Lent that the Abbot's book came to hÍln, and 
he ,vould not break off the quiet of the season by 
plunging into Abelard's Introduction to 'I'heology. 
But ,vhen Lent ,vas over, and he had thoroughly 
exan1ined the question, the ,vhole importance of the 
nlatter burst upon him. Abelard's doctrines had 
spread far and ,vide ; nlen from all parts of Europe 
flocked to his lectures; his books had crossed the seas, 
and ,vere read beyond the Alps. . There ,vas a dan- 
gerous Rationalisln infecting the intellectual youth of 
the rising generation. It had even spread al110ng the 
cardinals, and Abelard had a party in the sacred 
college itself. It ,vas high time to oppose the evil; 
and none ,vas so able to do so as St. Bernard. None 
had such an instinctive perception of Christian doc- 
trine, or ,vas more capable of laying his finger precisely 
on the question at issue. It was not hard, therefore, 
for a mind like his to see the shallo,vness of Abelard's 
principles. Nothing is nlore certain than that opinion 
and faith are not the same thing; it is a mere fact that 
thp Saints are as sure of the reality of their faith as of 
an object perceived by the senses, ,vhile opinion, by 
its very nature, is not certainty. And this was a 
fact ,vhich Abelard overlooked; ,vhether rightly or 
,vrongly, faith is entirely independent of reason. 
Intellect, indeed, has a certainty of its own in its o,vn 
:;phere, in lnatters ,vhich are absolutely true or abso- 
lutely false; but no one \vould pretend that such is 
thp case ,vith the subjects treated of in Christian doc- 
trine, for they are abnve intellect. 1 Abelard Inight, 


1 Quod intellexisti non est de eo quod ultra quæras, aut si 
est non intellexisti. De Cons. .f}, 3. 
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indeed, have 
aid that truth aùout the nature of God 
"ras unattainable on earth, but to say that it "ras at- 
tainable by reason alone ,v.as 111anifestly untrue. 
This ,va
 the moral of all Cistercian teaching, and 
the history of their quarrel ",
ith the schools; they 
taught 111en to seek certainty elsc,vhere. "The Spirit of 
Goll ,vill lead you into all truth. 'Vhat means all 
Truth ?" 
aid a voice heard one Advent in the cloister 
of Rievaux. "It means that one truth ,,, hich nlake
 
all things true. For in one sense, all things that are 
are true; for ,vhatever is false, is not at all. But that 
truth into ,vhich the apostles ,vere brought, ,vas that 
in ,vhich all things are, and ,yhich is in all things, in 
"rhich there is nothing false, nothing aUlbiguous, 
nothing decepti, e; and this rrruth is seen by the heart, 
not by the flesh." .And that this line of teaching ,vas 
the right one to save the age froin l{ationalisnl, ,vas 
proved by the event. Abelard's influence IneIted 
before St. Bernard. lIe challenged the Saint to di
- 
pute ,vith hÎ1n at the Council of Soissons. St. Ber- 
nard at first refused to dispute ,vith one ,y Ito had been 
trained to disputation fronl his youth; besides it ,vas a 
question of authority, not of disputation. At length, 
ho,vever, when he found that the truth ,vas likely to 
suffer frol11 his refusal, he consented, at the in
tance of 
his friends, ,vith tears in his eyes, deternlined, accord- 
ing to our Lord's rule, not to think beforehand "rhat 
he should say. '.Vhen the day caDle, the to\vn of 
Soi
sons ,vas cro,vded ,vith men from all parts of 

France. The king and the Bishops ,yere there, and 
011 the other hanl1 the noisy and tumultuous men of 
the schools, the partisans of Abelard. All the ,vorld 
,vas there to ,vitne
s the encounter bet\veen the t\\ro 
first filen of the age, the representative::; of oppo:,ite 
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principles. To the surprise of all, after St. Bernard 
had given an account of the opinion to be canyassed, 
Abelard, instead of replying, appealed to the Pope. 
Abelard had hin1self given the challenge, and ,vas not 
a man "Tont to be intimidated. Besides, St. Ber- 
nard, \v ho once stopped a persecution raised against 
the Jews, was not a likely man to allo\v any violence 
to be used against Abelard's person, either by king 
or populace. One account, ho\yever, says that he 
appealed to Rome, froln dread of a popular tlunult. 
Another account says, that ,vhen he attempted to 
speak, his lnelnory failed hÎ1n and he could not utter H 
,vord. An1idst these conflicting accounts, it is safest to 
judge by the result. Abelard started on his ,yay to Rome 
to support the appeal ,vhich he had made; it ,vas by 
no 111eans a desperate case, for he had, as has been 
noticed above, a party in the Sacred College. But by 
the time that he had got as far as Cluny, his heart had 
failed him; there appears in many passages of his 
,vritings a hesitation, as though if he could but havp 
reconciled Aristotle and the Church, he \vollld have been 
orthodox; his conscience was not at rest, and the sight of 
St. Bernard at the council had a,vakened it ane,v. I-lis 
had been a long and ,yeary life, made up of headstrong 
passions and signal n1isfortunes; and his troubled 
spirit longed for rest. "Then therefore the Abbot of 
Citeaux caD1e to Cluny, and offered to lnake his peace 
'\vith St. Bernard, Abelard ,vas prepared to makp a 
confession of faith ,vhich ,vas equivalent to a retracta- 
tion of his errors; and when the Pope's letter arrived 
condemning his opinions, it found him already pre- 
pared to submit. Abelard broken in health and spirit 
liyed for three years in the peaceful cloister of Cluny, 
and died a sincere penitent in 1142. 
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"Thus TI10St effectually did Cistercian teaching fulfil 
its task. Abelard left no school behin.d hiIn. IIi
 
"rork in the schools had been silllply one of destruction. 
IIis teaching had nothing positive; and \v hen once lip 
had hidden hin1self in the cloister of Cluny, nothing 
nlore is heard of hinl. 
It ,vas easy therefore to confute Abelard so far; J but 
St. B
rnard had another task to perfornl. IIo,v \vere 
the sons of the Church to recover a healthy tone after 
being spoiled by this baneful teaching?
 For this 
purpose it ,vas not enough to refute, or even to su bsti- 
tute truth for error, they must also learn to love the 
truth. And to effect this ,vas the object of all Cister- 
cian teaching. A llloral discipline ,vas required to 
heal the diseased ,vill. With a philosophy, in reality 
far deeper than that of Abelard, though it did not 
profess to be philosophy at all, St. Bernard nlade the 
acceptance of religious truth to depend upon the ,viII. 
Faith he defined to be a ,villing and certain foretaste 
of a truth not yet n1ade manifest. Truth is offered for 
acceptance, not to the intellect, but to the conscience. 
The Church does for us the office of the intellect; it 
puts the faith for us into an intelligible fornl. And so 
the creed, the intellectual object, as it may be called, of 
our faith, comes to us frolll ,vithout. It is a certain, 


1 St. Bernard went straight to the point when he attacked 
Abelard as holding opinions contrary to reason, as well as to 
faith. Quid enim, he says, magis contra rationem, quam 
ratione rationem 
onari transcendere. 
2 The Abbé Ratisbonne, in his beautiful Life of St. Bernard, 
compares Abelard's doctrines to Kant's Antinomies of pure 
reason. 'fhis is paying Abelard's philosophical powers a great 
compliment. He is much more like Locke on the Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. 
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definite, and substantive thing, e111bodied in words by 
the Church, and coming to us in a clear, un broken 
sound, for the Church speaks but one language. Just 
as words are to us the interpretation of 'v hat we feel, 
by giving us a classification for our sensations, so do 
the words of the Holy Church interpret for us ,vhat 
we know of God. But St. Bernard ,vent deeper 
than this; the real and heavenly object of our faith 
comes to us through the Sacran1ents, and so God Him- 
self is the real cause of our kno,vledge of HÜn ; and 
it is love, by ,vhich ,ve are united to HÜn, ,vhich fills 
up, as it were, the outline of the Church, and gives 
a lneaning to our Í1nperfect ,vords beyond 'v hat they 
ha ve of their o,vn nature. Love, therefore, is the 
proper antidote to Rationalisn1 ; and St. Bernard did 
Jl1uch more to,vards healing the ,vounds of the Church, 
'v hen he preached his Sern10ns on the Canticles, than 
,vhen he refuted Abelard, in his letter to Pope Inno- 
cent. Why, indeed, should he seek by premiss and 
conclusion for Him whom he has found already by 
love ? "To those who thus seek him, says St. Bernard, 1 
the Lord cries out, Noli me tangere, Touch me not; 
that is, Quit this erring sense; lean on the '\V ord, 
learn to go by faith: faith, which cannot err; 
which seizes on what is invisible, feels not the need of 
sense, passes the bounds of hUlnan reason, the use of 
nature, the bonds of experience. Why ask the eye 
for what it cannot see? 'Vhy stretch forth the hand 
to grope for what is above it? Let faith pronounce of 
me ,vhat is not un,vorthy of my lnajesty. Learn to 
hold for certain, to follow in safety, "r hat it teaches 
thee. Touch me not; for I have not yet ascended to 


1 In Cant. 28. 
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Iny Father. As if 'v hen fIe has once ascended, H(-, 
,vould either be ,yilling to ùe loved, or ,ve capable of 
touching hhn. Yea, but thou shalt be capable, by love, 
not by the touch; by desire, not by the eye; by faith, 
not by sense. Faith in the depth of its nlystic bo
oln 
con1prehends 'v hat is the length and breadth, and 
depth ana height. Thou shalt touch Him ,,
ith the 
hand of faith, the finger of de
ire, the embrace of 
d
Yotion ; thou :3halt touch flim ,vith the eye of the 
heart. .:\.nd ,vill He then be black ?1 Nay, the beloved 
is ,,,,hite anù red. Beautiful exceedingly is lIe ,vho is 
surrounded with the red flo,,
ers of the rose and the- 
\\Thite lily of the valleys, that is, the choirs of martyrs 
and of virgins; and ,vho, sitting in the midst of them, 
is hin1self both a virgin and a luartyr. Ten thousand 
tÌ1nes ten thousand are around Him, but needest thou 
fear lest thou shouldst mistake some other for Him, 
,vhen thou seekest fIÌ1n ,vhom thou 10veBt ? Nay, thou 
w-iIt not hesitate \vh()Jn to select out of them all. 
Easily,vilt thou recognize flim out of the thousand
 
more beautiful than all ; and thou wilt say, This is He 
that i
 glorious in His apparel, travelling in the Inulti- 
tude of His strength." 
Before such teaching as this, no ,vonder that Ration- 
alisln fled a\vay ; cold and dead as it is, it cannot hold 
before \varmth and life. But Cistercian teaching had a 
great influence on the Church after it. Its opposition 
to the 
cholastic method \vas most 
alutary ; it gave a 
breathing time to the Church, anel prepared it to recei \ e 
th(1 teaching of the great schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century. rrhe c-hurch ,vas not yet ready for the schools. 
or rathf'r the sehouls \Vere not ready for the chur(lh ; 


I Song of Solomon, i. 5. 
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luen HI11:;t learn to lovp thp truth Ùeft"HOe they can safcly 
philosophize upon it. 
t. Bernard a.nd St. Aelred ,yere 
not lncre negative opponents of Rationalisln ; there ip. a 
great deal of positive theology in their ,yorks, dressed 
in the COffilnanding eloquence of St. Bernard and the 
s,veet language of St. Aelred. No one can read the 
Inasterly refutation of the Errors of Gilbert de la Poree 
,vithout ,vondering at the acuteness as ,yell as the deep 
knowledge of theology possessed bY' St. Bernard, the 
1110re ,"f'onderful because Gilbert's errors belong rather 
to the Pantheism of the thirteenth than to the Rational- 
ism of the twelfth century. The questions so beautifully 
treated of in the Sermons on the Canticles are precisely 
the samp as those ,vhich appear in the SUlnma of St. 
rrhomas, ho\v the nature of God is very oneness, and 
there is nothing accidental in Him, ho"\y angels see all 
things in the 'V ord, ho\v the soul of luan is naturally 
eternal, ho,v grace differs from the substance of the 
soul. In St. Aelred the same thing is observable; none 
can help being struck with his clear and orthodox lan- 
guage on the subject of the Incarnation, while he rejects 
,vhat he calls scholastic subtleties. The influence of 
St. Anselm is very easily to be traced in his \vritings, 
so that in SOlne parts of his l\iirror of Charity he is 
much more of a schoolman than St. Bernard. Still it is 
true that the office of the Cistercians ,vas to oppose the 
scholastic philosophy, which the age could not as yet 
bea;-. Citeaux purified the schools by keeping aloof fr.om 
them ; it was reserved for another order to make an 
inroad into the schools themselves, and to purify thenl 
by establishing Christ's banner in the midst of them, 
and marking them with His cross. Thus God ever 
in his goodness provides for the wants of the Church. 
First came St. Anselnl, the saintly philosopher, to stir 
IJ 
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up the intellect of the Church ; and then St. Bernard 
and St. Acb.ed to check thc pride of intellect, and then 
la
t of all the great Saint, ,y ho could 
afely dOll bt of all, 
for h
 kne,y beforehand ho\\r to solv
 all doubts at the 
foot of the crucifix, St. Tho111a,; Aquinas. 
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PREF ACE. 


IT is necessary to say a few words on the sources 
from which the present Life is derived. The 
account of St. Aelred's parentage is taken from a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, (Laud, 668) 
in which are several works ascribed to him, and 
amongst others, one "De Sanctis Ecclesiæ Hag- 
ulstadensis et eorum miraculis." Whether this 
work is by him or not, the author has not suffi- 
cient .critical judgment to pronounce. It is in 
some places assigned to him, but one circumstance 
against it is, that it is principally a Sermon, 
preached in the Church of Hexham, on the trans- 
lation of the relics of the old Bishops of Hexham, 
apparently by the Prior of the Canons. A great 
part of it, however, from fol. 67 of the manuscript, 
is a written continuation of the history, and was 
not preached. If one may be allowed to conjec- 
ture, this part might be written by St. Aelred. It 
is like his style (though it should be said that the 
Sermon also is like it), and the historical know- 
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ledge which it displays, also makes it likely to be 
his. There is nothing in the M. S. itself to indi- 
cate that the persons of whom it gives an account 
were St. Aelred's ancestors; this fact is gathered 
from Richard of Hexham, De statu Hagulsta- 
densis Ecclesiæ, b. 2, c. 9. There is also an inci- 
dental proof that St. Aelred's ancestors were per- 
sons connected with the Church of Durham, in a 
letter from Reginald, a monk of Durham, to St. 
Aelred, in which he thanks him for some collec- 
tions, taken from documents in the Church of 
Durham by his ancestors, and communicated by 
him. This letter is found in a Bodleian manu- 
script, Fairfax, 6. 
The life in Capgrave and the Bollandists has 
only been partially followed, as it contains various 
historical inaccuracies. St. Aelred's own ,yorks 
have been on the whole the principal authority 
made use of. A few notices of the Saint have 
been inserted in the Life of St. Waltheof, to 
\vhom they rather belong. The author hoped to 
have brought the two lives out together, which, 
however, has been found impossible. 
St. Aelred was canonized by Pope Celestine 
III., A. D. 1191, according to the Peterborough 
Annals. 
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CIRC. A. D. 360-432. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction. 
Ho,v many of us have never heard of St. Ninian ! 
How Inany, 011 hearing of hin1, would carelessly put 
aside the thought of his history, as a matter of no 
cuncern, as a tale of forn1er days, of "That once was, 
and is no longer, in any way which connects him ,vith 
us, or us \vith him. But this is a thoughtless ,yay of 
vie\ving any subject. All things may be connected 
one ,vith another; the ,yorks of former times Inay 
have exercised an influence which 
till lives. Still 
n10re is this the case ,vith Saints. The \vorld passeR 
a\vay, and the ,vork
 of the world, and men, 80 far 
as they are of the ,vorld, and unite themselves \vith 
the world, pass with it; but they ,vho are gifted 
with divine life, and united to Christ, abide for ever; 
no,v more truly living than when the \vorld sa\v them. 
If there be one whom the Church has recognized 
as a Saint, there is a ,york of Divine Grace at which 
}! 
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,ve ðhould pause, and turn aside, and view ,vith 
reverend a,ve; there is a child of Adam rene,ved 
in the Divine image; one in 'v honl a ,york has been 
wrought, 'v hich is begun in lllany and perfected 
in fe,v. IIis history, could ,ve see it as it is-his 
in,vard history-how eventful would it be ; how many 
a crisis ,,,"ould it involve! 'Vhat motions of Divine 
grace-what ,vatchful Providences-,vhat a corre- 
spondence on his o\vn part to the calls of Heaven! 
'Vhat a precious tale of deeds and sufferings, of watch- 
fulness and self-restraint, of prayers and heavenly 
aspirations! Ho,v intense is the interest excited by 
examining some ,york of human skill, and tracing its 
beauty, or contrivance, or finished art! How full ar
 
the natural ,yorks of God of all that is calculated to 
engage our attention, to a\vaken surprise, delight, and 
admiration. With ho,v n1uch more of deep feeling 
then should ,ve view the spiritual creation, and trace 
out there the ,vorkings of providence and the effects 
of grace. Beautiful as is the natural world, the fair 
budding of spring, and the grass and trees, and thp 
clear shining after rain, they are but faint Ï1nages 
indeed of holy nlen, and of their varied graces, 'v hose 
sweetness Scripture sh3do,vs out by the choicest ob- 
ject
 of sense. And as ,ve gratefully comnlemorate 
the glory and goodness of God, as sho,vn in these 
passing ,yorks, stil] more should the lnanifold and 
abiding graces of IIis Elect call forth our thankful- 
ness and praise. 
But, it may be said, little is kno,vn of 
t. Ninian. 
It i;:; true. Yet this n1ight almost enhance our interest 
in hÏ1n, and our ,vish to know that little. How many 
are there in every rank of life ,vho pass from this 
,vorld unrecognized, save by a few, yet high in the 
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Divine favour and of great attainments in sanctity. 
That Saints should be distinguished in any marked 
way, seems to be owing to (,vhat we may call) the 
accident of their being brought by circumstances into 
positions which have elicited their hidden graces, and 
manifested them to the world. But as their holiness is 
independent of its visible effects, so those effects are 
no measure of it. By the world, men are estimated 
for their influence on its fortunes ; and in proportion 
as they have influenced it, is the degree of honour 
assigned them. But sanctity is independent of such 
outward n1anifestations or visible fruits. Though, in 
St. Ninian's case, if we believe those who in olden 
time so greatly venerated this holy man, there ,vere 
not wanting abundant sensible tokens of his power 
and prevailing intercession. Even Protestant writers 1 
allo,v that he had the gift of miracles, and the nu- 
merous worshippers at his shrine, three or four hun- 
dred years ago, believed, and would allege facts in 
proof, that they received blessings, even n1iraculous 
ones, through his prayers availing ,vith God. 
Among ourselves, there has been a long suspension 
of that everlasting remembrance in which the righteous 
ought to be held, that affectionate interest with ,vhich 
we ought to cherish those who in their day have 
laboured for the Church, and been marked by special 
gifts of grace. But it is not many centuries since the 
name of St. Ninian was one of the most honoured in 
the Calendar, and people flocked from every part of 
the island to visit his shrine. His n1en10ry, has, in- 
deed, had singular reverses. From the fifth to the 
t,velfth century, it ,vas scarcely known beyond the 


1 The Madge burg Centuriators, tom. 4, 1429. 
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limit
 of the ,vild district 'v here he had laboured and 
died. Thc only record8 of him ,vere in the men10ry of 
his people, or ,vritten in a barbarous and unkno\\Tn 
lano-uao-e. The succession of his See was inter- 
o 0 
rupted. Successive tribes of uncivilized Celts occu- 
picd his country, and seemed to have obliterated almost 
cvery vestige of his earthly labours. But seven centu- 
ries passeil, and his memory rose from its obscurity; 
his po"Ter was recognized, his shrine ,vas frequented, 
and his intercessions sought. .1\n1id the wild ,val'S of 
Scotland and the Border, a safc conduct ,va
 provided 
for pilgrims ,vho ,vere visiting his Church, and kings 
sought his prayers. Their piety was mixed, doubtless, 
according to the character of individuals, ,vith even 
the gro
sest superstition; still it implied a general 
recognition of his sanctity; and the reason t1uiy 
,vould themselves have givcn of this devotion ,vas, 
that they had experienced blessings through it; and 
that such was, in some instances, at least, the case, is 
the most natural and obviou
 account of the matter. 
1"hat little should have been kno,vn of his history 
need not surpri6e us. He lived in a dark period of 
British history, and laboured among a rude people. 
In the centuries following his death, Gallolvay ,vas 
the scene of frequent 'val'S, and changed its masters 
and its inhabitants. The Southern Picts ,vhom he 
had converted were in tÏ1ne merged among the other 
races ,vho inhabited the east of Scotland, and it was, 
as to the world's history, as if he had neyer lived. 
But this is not different fron1 ,,"hat we might expect. 
Of ho,v many other distinguished Saints have fe",- 
traces been left in history! Of ho,v many of the 
holy Apostles is it merely recorded that they preached 
the gospel in certain remote district
, and ,vere mar- 
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tyred! Of the fruits of their preaching, of the 
Churches they founded, no certain vestiges remain. 
Yet their nanles are written in heaven; their works 
are recorded there; and the souls ,vho, through their 
means, though of distant ages and of barbarous lan- 
guages, ,vere brought into that Communion, where all 
learn one language, and are formed after' one model, 
and are brethren and fello,v-countrymen in Christ, 
are blessing and praising God for the mercy he sho,ved 
in their conversion. It may be to the increase of 
their blessedness to be thus humbled ; to have their 
,yorks hidden frolll the world; that having no reward 
of human praise here, they may enjoy a more ample 
recompense in heaven. 
Do not think slightingly then of St. Ninian because he 
is little known; but rather let us trace out with reveren- 
tiallove ,vItat may be learnt of him. "\Ve kno\v more 
of him, and on better authority, than we do of many 
more exalted Saints; and if in searching out what 
may be known of him, we seem to be led into dry and 
antiquarian matter, let it not be an ungrateful labour. 
It may be repaid by the contemplation of his graces. 
And there are circumstances which give a peculiar 
interest to St. Ninian. Besides his being one of our own 
Saints, and the earliest Missionary, and first nishop in 
Scotland of whom we have any authentic record; he 
lived at a time when there was a change taking place in 
the mode in which conversions to the faith ,vere lllade. 
The barbarous nations were no,v pouring in upon the 
Christians, and threatening the destruction of the em- 
pire of the Church, as though it were not Christ's. 
St. Ninian was one of the first of those ,vho turned 
back the arms of the invaders, and reduced thelll by 
meekness and truth, under the gentle and happy s,vay 
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of tbe gospel. Again, conversions had hitherto been 
of individuals, no,v they became national; that of the 
Picts ""as one of the first. And the system on which 
missions ,vere conducted in the countries of Europe, 
found one of their earliest types in hill1. 
It may, indeed, yery naturally be asked, ,vhat do ,ve 
really kno\v of this ancient Saint, and, considering hi
 
age, country, and circun1stances, ,vhat authentic re- 
cords can there be of the events of his life ? 
Of the history of Britain at that time, (the close of 
the fourth and early part of the fifth century) the 
notices, 'v hether civil or ecclesiastical, are very fe"r, 
scanty, and unsatisfactory. It was St. Ninian's lot 
to live at that critical period, when the Roman po,ver 
,vas breaking, and the empire ,vas giving ,vay under 
internal divisions, and the inroads of the Northern 
tribes. And Britain, which had been raised from a 
,vild anù savage condition to considerable civilization, 
was again to be thro,vn back into a more miserable 
barbarism by the inundations of the Caledonians, and 
the occupation of the Saxons. They ,vere too llluch 
engaged in fighting to write narratives of ,vhat they 
did; and any memorials they had ,vere lost in the 
troubles ,vhich follo,ved. Of its ecclesiastical history 
\ve are still more ignorant. The age of St. Ninian 
may be looked on as one of \vhich almost nothing is 
recorded in the annals of the British Church ; so that 
,ve must form our ideas of this particular period by 
,vhat ,ve know of the times preceding and following 
it. It ,vould come in to fill the blank bet,veen the 
third and fourth chapters of the account of the British 
Church, which is prefixed to the life of St. Augu:-stine. 1 


1 No. iii. of this Series. 
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Of one then who lived in such an age, ,vhat records 
can we have? May not the history be given up as 
entirely uncertain? I conceive not; and for these rea- 
sons. Personal history is preserved when public 
events are unrecorded and forgotten. Nay, in all his- 
tory it is often through the narratives of the lives of 
individuals alone, that many circumstances of public 
importance have been preserved to us; it is round 
the individual that interest centres, and his doings 
,vhich are relnembered. 'Ve kno,v how children are 
impressed by the words and deeds of individual wor- 
thies, ,vhen of the general course of the history they 
have no clear ideas, so that the best histories for thenl 
consist of a series of personal tales. And it is so with 
Inen generally, and particularly in a simple 
tate of 
society. Among Christians this is still more the case ; 
since with them the affectionate remembrance of those 
who are gone, is heightened by religious reverence, and 
sanctioned and sustained by the commemoration of the 
departed. It is to the individual Saint that Christians 
look, rather than to the events of general history; for 
they view him as the work of Divine grace; whilst 
the course of the ,\\Torld, though in its progress and 
issue, the effect of His providence, is in detail but the 
manifestation of man's wilfulness and misery. 
We cannot suppose but that the Picts, an10ng whom 
St. Ninian had introduced the Gospel, would retain the 
Inen10ry of one to whom they ,vere indebted for all 
they held dear. And in Galloway he had left a stand- 
ing memorial in the church of stone, which was 
looked on with no little interest by the admiring 
Britons, and was thought to give a name to the place 
where it stood. He left a Inonastery too, and that 
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,vould be the Ineans of preserving SOllie records of hin1. 
That such records were preserved we kno\v, on the 
. authority of the earliest witnesses ,ve could have-the 
most learned and accomplished scholars, and the most 
holy men of their age-Bede and Alcuin. 
In Bede's time the Southern Picts were still exist- 
ing as a separate race, and testified to having derived 
their Christianity from St. Ninian; and 1Vhithern, 
\vith lús church and tomb, was a visible memorial. A 
Saxon succession of Bishop
 and a Saxon monastery 
had been established here, on the conquest of Galloway 
by that people. So that in Bede \ve l1ave the testimony 
of one \vho had full means of informing himself on 
the subject, as to the main incidents of St. Ninian's 
life; as also had Alcuin, of ,vhom there is a letter still 
extant, written to the Brethren of the Saxon 1\lonas- 
tery of Whithern, recognizing the miracles and holiness 
of the Saint. And after this we :find incidental men- 
tion of St. Ninian in different ,vriters, all treating the 
chief facts of his life as matter of authentic history. 
These are ho\vever on}y portions of information inci- 
dentally given, indications of a larger store existing 
anlong the people whom he had converted, and \vhere 
his Church and lTIOnastery were. Among them \ve 
11light expect that records ,vould exist, (as among 
the other Celtic tribes in 1Vales and Ireland,) \vritten 
in their o,vn language, and from that very circum- 
stance little kno\vn to the rest of the \vorld. Gallo\vay 
had been over-run by different tribes, but (,vith the ex- 
ception of the brief occupation by the Saxons) they 
,vere all of the Celtic race, and their languages, though 
different dialects, \vere lnutually intelligible. And \VO 
know that in the t\velfth century lives of the Saint 
\vere extant in their language. 
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This we learn from the testÏ1nonyof St. Aelrecl of 
Rievaux, who ,vas requested by the brethren of the 
convent of Whitherll to compose a life of their Patron 
Saint in Latin. In an Introduction addressed to them, 
he speaks of the disadvantage arising froll1 the life of 
the Saint only existing in a barbarous language, (or 
being ,vritten in a barbarous style) ,vhich obscured his 
history, and interfered with the pleasure and edification 
of the readers. It seems to be implied. that more than 
one life ,vas extant in Celtic, and perhaps in Latin, but 
that very rude and barbarous, and that St. Aelred 
selected as the ground,vork of his life the one ,vhich 
seemed to him the most authentic. And it is possiblp 
that a life referred to by Archbishop Usher, as existing 
among the Irish, may be the representative of some of 
the others. 
'Ve regard this life then, as representing 'v hat St. 
Aelred considered the Inost authentic account then 
existing of St. Ninian, an account not Ï1nprobably, in 
tradition at least, almost contemporaneous with the 
Saint, and supplying the infornlation ,vhich Bede 
and Alcuin possessed respecting him. 
Of the authority of St. Aelred as a biographer, little 
need be said. He, 'v horn even Bale calls a second St. 
Bernard, ,vas endued ,vith that kindred sanctity which 
fitted him to be the biographer of a Saint; and his edu- 
cation in the Scottish court and long friendship ,vith the 
king, and in particular his connexion ,vith Fergus, the 
lord of Gallo,vay, and his labours for the restoration of 
religion in that country, as it led him to tread in the 
footsteps of St. Ninian, ,vould enable him to ascer- 
tain all that could be learnt of authority respecting him. 
The ,york was written to,vards the close of his o,vn 
life, behveen 1153 and 1166. It agrees in style with 
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his other ,,"orks, and is every ,yay ,,"orthy of hinl.. 
Being intended for spiritual reading anù edifica- 
tion, it contains nluch that is inserted for that end, 
and thro,vs the sentiments \vhich might be supposed to 
influence the Saint into the dramatic form of a solilo- 
quy or speech. Perhaps in one or t,vo points it is 
liable to the charge of anachronisn1, from the "Triter's 
imagining the existence of the customs of his o,vn 
time, in the days of ,vhich he is ,vriting. It is a singular 
gift in a ,vriter to be able to strip hin1self of the haùits 
of thought to which he has ever been falniliarized, or 
even constantly to keep in mind that practices existing 
in his o,vn day are of recent origin. It ought to be 
added, that St. Aelred's Life bears internal marks of 
truth, froln its correspondence with other history in 
minute points of chronology, ,vith the circumstances 
and habits of the age, and with the distinctions of 
the tribes )vho occupied the country, as the re- 
searches of the latest writers have deternlined then1. 
Indeed from St. Aelred to the present century, almost all 
,vho have "\vritten about St. Kinian have fallen into 

ome error or other from "\v hich he seems to be free. 
This life soon became a popular work in our monas- 
teries, if we may argue from the numerous copies ,vhich 
seem to have been n1ade. 
It was abridged by John of Tinmouth, and fron1 
him was inserted by Capgrave in his collection.. It 
has receiven the highest sanction from the Scottish 
Church, as selections from it ,vere read as Lessons for 
St. Ninian's day, in the Aberdeen TIreviary. There 
are copies nlade within a few years after St. Aeh'ed'
 
death, in the Bodleian and the British l\Iuseulll; 
and it has been printed, though ,vithout the Intro- 
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duction, by Pinkerton, in a collection of old Lives of 
Scottish Saints. 
Later ,vriters n1ention further circumstances re- 
specting St. Ninian, but '\ve have little evidence of their 
truth. They may in some cases be regarded as tradi- 
tional stories, and have credit given to them as not 
being intrinsically improbable,. in others the silence of 
St. Aelred respecting them may be taken as a fair 
proof that he did not know, or did not believe them. 
The Irish life referred to by Archbishop Usher does not 
appear entitled to much consideration. 


CHAPTER II. 


St. .N'inian's early Days. 


THE date of St. Ninian's birth must be placed about 
the middle of the fourth century. Alford has given 
360. "\tVe may rather conceive it to have been a fe'\v 
years earlier, as in 357, so as to make him forty years 
of age at his consecration as a Bishop, in 397. 
HiR name "has been variously written and pronoun- 
ced. 'Ve now uniformly call him Ninian, as he bas 
usually been called in England, ann so his name is given 
in the Roman l\iartyrology and by St. Aelred. In 
Bede, ho,vever, the nan1e is N ynias, in vVilliam of 
l\ialmesbury Ninas, in other writers Ninus. In Scot- 
land he is popularly called Ringan, the word being 
pronounced Rin'nan, or Rinnian, or, (as in the Shetland 
Isles) Ronyan. In Ireland, both Ringan and Ninian. 
Ho,v the difference in the first letter arose (for the 
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rest is IUUC}) the san1e in pronunciation) we have no 
lueans of conjecturing. 
The father of the Saint, as his biographer ex- 
plicitly states, ,va
 a British Prince. To appreciate 
howeyer the condition of such a person in the age of 
St. :Ninian, ,ve must forget the associations which ,ve 
usually connect ,vith the Ancient Britons. This ,vas 
no longer a country occupied by ,vild savages, ,vith 
half naked and painted bodies, ,vho lived in assem- 
blages of miserable huts, buried in ,voods and pro- 
tected by lllorasses. This state of things might ex- 
ist in those parts of the Island ,vhich ,vere unsubdued 
or unoccupied by the Romans; but those in ,vhich they 
had no,v for three centuries been predoluillant, had, 
like their other provinces, becolne assimilated to the 
habits of the conquerors. 
Under this transforn1Ïng system, a con1plete change 
had been made in the appearance of the country and 
the habits of the people. }1
orests had been cleared, 
lllarshes drained, bridges thro,vn over the rivers, and 
roads forIlled, intersecting the 'v hole island, and af- 
fording speedy and secure cOIllmunication. To,vns 
sprung up, ,vhich imitated the cities of the conti- 
nent. They had their tenlples, basilica8, and the- 
atres adorned with painting and sculpture; their 
sho,vs and exhibitions. So that in a period of three 
hundred years, Britain advanced in ,vealth and pros- 
perity, and her artisans rivalled in activity and skill 
those of the continent; "every production of art and 
nature, every object of convenience or luxury, "Ta
 
accunlulated in this rich and fruitful province." The 
reluains 'v hich are still left anlong u::-;, bespeak the 
advance of luxury and civilization. 'The tesselated 
pavelllellt, the marble bath, the elegant vase, tell ,vhat 
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Ron1an taste had produced in England; ,vhile we still 
use, after a lapse of sixteen hundred years, the roads 
which her labour formed. 
'Vith these changes there rose up a corresponding 
alteration in the native population. They became 
Romans ; filled the ranks of the legions; acq uired the 
rights of citizens, and naturally imitated, as the model 
of refinelnent and civilization, the dress, language, 
and manners of the Italian. The British language 
still continued as the mother tongue of the great body 
of the people, but even that ,vas in a measure Latin- 
ized, and among the higher classes, Latin ,vas gene- 
rally spoken. rfhe pleadings of the courts were con- 
ducted in it, and the British youth were taught to 
speak it by their gramlnarians and rhetoricians, \vhose 
instructions formed the chief part of Ron1an educa- 
tion. Even in the days of Agricola Latin was culti- 
vated, and the natives excelled in eloquence; the 
sons of the British chieftains received a Roman edu- 
cation, and began to adopt the Roman dress ; and in 
the fourth century, these beginnings had issued in 
the complete assimilation of the Provincial to the 
Roman habits; and the 80n of a British prince 
may be conceived not to have differed much, in point 
of manners and civilization, from the inhabitants of 
any other part of the empire. 
Alford, indeed, slniles at the flattery of his bio- 
grapher, in exalting the Saint to the ,yorldly distinction 
of the son of a king. St. Aelred, ho\vever, or his 
Gahvegian authority, ,vas quite aware of the meaning 
of this title when applied to a British chief. He says, 
in speaking of Tuduval, a petty prince in Galloway, 
" That the ,vhole island ,vas divided into portions sub- 
ject to different kings." Like the other Celtic nations, 
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the Briton
 consisted of distinct tribes, ,vith various 
subdivision::; of 
epts and clan
, each under its ov{n 
chieftain, and these subordinated to a superior one. 
Thus the four l{ings 'VhOlfi Cæsar speaks of in the one 
kingdom of I{ent. These national subordinations, 
living on under, and through, the ROlnan period, and 
naturally prevailing DIOst on the outskirts of the em- 
pire, are supposed to have been the origin of the 
clans of the 
cottish border. St. Aelred ,vould identify 
the position of the father of our Saint, with the kings 
'\vho governed the '\vhole of the Cunlbrian Britons 
till ,vithin the memory of his own time; though 
this is giving him a ,vider extent of authority than he 
probably possessed. 
To suppose St. Ninian the son of one of the minor 
chieftains under the R0111an s,vay, is not assigning 
him a very high or improbable distinction. rrhese 
kings, indeed, from their lands, or the contribution8 of 
their tribes, often acquired considerable ,vealth, and 
this coincides '\vith ,vhat is said by his biographer of the 
sacrifice he made in relinquishing his father's house 
and his prospects in Britain, as ,yell as ,vith all we hear 
of his education, and his acquaintance ,vith the full 
extent of theological teaching, 'v hich his o,vn country 
could supply. 
St. Ninian's father then was a petty chieftain of a 
British tribe, and, as we should infer from St. Aelred's 
description, on the north-west coast of CunIberland. It 
is true that the claim of Cumberland to this her one 
only native Saint may be disputed, and the right we ha, e 
to introduce St. Ninian into a series of English Saints. 
For two other parts of the island llave been generally 
a
::,igned. On the one hand, though ,vithout any alleged 
ground so far as we can a8certain, North 'Vales is st.ated 
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to have been his birth-place by Leland, Bale, and 
others; ,vhile he has most commonly been regarded as 
a native of Scotland, and it has not unnaturally been 
supposed that he was born near 'Vhithern, the seat of 
his future Bishopric; not unnaturally, because it ,vas 
to labour for the restoration of religion among his 
own countryn1en, primarily, that he was sent from 
Rome. The inhabitants of Galloway, however, were of 
one and the same race with the Britons of Cumber- 
land, and so ,vere really his countrymen, even if he 
were born in Cumberland; and as we go on it will 
appear that his mission at first ,vas not directed to 
Whithern, but that after landing and preaching in his 
native country, he chose that as his permanent abode. 
St. Aelred is certainly an unprejudiced witness. His 
authority ,vas a Galwegian life, and he was writing his 
narrative for the Church of Galloway, and he had 
strong affections for that country. Still he states, as the 
received opinion of his day, that the coast of Cumber- 
land by the Solway,vas the birth-place of the Saint. 
His words are, "in that district, as it is thought, which 
lying in the \vestern parts of the island, (\v here the 
sea, stretching out, as it were, an arm, and forming two 
angles on each side, separates what are no\v the king- 
doms of the Scotch and English) is proved, not only by 
the authority of histories, but also by the memory of 
some persons, to have had kings of its own, even to the 
latest times of the Saxons." 1 This arm of the sea 


1 "In ea, ut putatur, regione, quæ in occiduis ipsius insulæ 
part.ibus (ubi Oceanus quasi brachium porrigens, et ex utraque 
parte duos angulos faciens, Scotorum nunc et Anglorum regna 
dividit) constituta, usque ad novissima Anglorum tempora pro- 
prium habuisse regem, non solum historiarum fide, sed quorun- 
dam quoque memoriâ comprobatur." 
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is evidently the Solway, ,vhich on the ce::;sion of 
Cumberland to I-Ienry II., 1153, became the boun- 
daryof the t,vo kingdoms; and it ,vas on the ,vestern 
:,hore of the Island, and in a district which had kings 
of its own, "usque aù novissÎ1na Anglorum tempora ;" 
that is, till the enù of the Saxon times. The Cumbrian 
Britons had king
 of their o,vn till the year 946, ,vhen 
the last of their princ
s, Dunmail, fell in defence of 
their narro,v territories, and Edmund gave the con- 
C! uered country to the Scottish kings. The British in- 
habitants continued as a separate race in the time of 
St. Aelred, and took a conspicuous part in thè Battle 
of the Standard. 
It is quite clear that Galloway ,vas not the country 
intended, for it had Lords of its own, ,vho were in 
po,ver in Aelred's day, and SOlne time after; and as he 
,vas on terms of intinlate friendship ,vith Fergus, the 
then lord, he ,vould certainly not speak of them as 
matter either of history or tradition. 
Pinkerton indeed in a note on St. Aelred's life, sup- 
po::;es as others had done, that Strathclydd, the Scottish 
portion of the great northern settlement of Britons, 
is the district referred to. But there are these ob- 
jections to the view. Strathclydd ,vhich lies on the 
opposite side of the Sohvay, and stretches to the 
Clyde, ,vould scarcely have been described as in the 
,vestern parts, in connexion ,vith the mention of that 

ea, as it is its south-ea
tern coast only ,vhich abuts 
upon the Solway. Again, though the Strathclydd 
race of kings had continued till 975, or perhaps 1018, 
w hen there is the last lllention of the inhabitants 
of Strathclydd as having a king; yet it does not 
appear ,vhy they should be mentioned in cunnexion 
,vith the Angli-the Saxons-,vho had not occupied 
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that district for some centuries previously, and then 
only for a short time and very partially. Indeed the 
"usque ad novissima Anglorum teillpora" would not 
seem to have any meaning as regarded any part of 
Scotland, ,vhere, in St. Aelred's days, the Angli still 
continued in as much po,ver as at any previous time. l 
And there is a remarkable confirmation of our vie,v 
in Leland's account; for though he represents North 
'Vales as Ninian's birth-place, and throughout hi
 
history differs materially from St. Aelred, yet he says 
that the country the Saint first visited as a nlission- 
ary, ,vas the coast of Cumberland, "between St. Bees 
Head and Carlisle," and Gallo\vay. This is \vhat we 
conceive hiIn to have done, supposing that part of 
Cumberland to have been his birth-place, and so far it 
coincides ,vith St. Aelred's account, that he first went 
to his native place; except that Leland, quite erro- 
neously it would 
eem, places that missionary visit 
before, instead of after, his residence at Rome. 
It is allo,ved that St. Aelred's description is obscure, 
but to suppose it to describe the Cumbrian coast, seeln
 
the Inost natural interpretation. Let us then assume 
that St. Ninian is an English and a Cumbrian 
ajnt. 
In that case he \vould be one of the great tribe of Bri- 
gantes, ,vho occupied the whole of the Northern coun- 
ties of England. The district where he ,vas born wap 


1 The name Cumbria was given to the whole district occu- 
pied by the Cwmry, in Scotland and the north of England, 
sometimes including even GaUoway. The Scottish part was 
caned Strathclydd; the English, to which the name of Cum- 
berland was afterwards appropriated, Reged. 'Ve m\lst not, 
therefore, claim the authority of writers who call St. Ninian a 
native of Cumbria, as they may have meant, of the Scottish 
portion. 


x 
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in those days one of considerable Ï1nportance, It lay 
close to the ,vall of 
everus, ,vhich there crune to its 
,vestern liIllit, and for the defence of this line, a very 
large proportion of the Roman forces ,vas 
tationec1 in 
the l1eighbourhood; and it 'vas near the point ,vhere 
the great line of road through York to Carlisle termi- 
nated. These CirCU111stances made the district a busy 
antI excited one, and gave many opportunities of in- 
tercourse ,vith the R.olllans, and the rest of the \vorld. 
Still it was the busy scene of ramps and warfare, for 
the country was intersected by roads, and filled by 
garrisons; and its position on the Scottish border n1ust 
even then have lllade it a restless and unsettled d,vell- 
ing-place. 
In a religious point of vie\v, it is possible that this 
fi-ee intercourse may have brought a kno,vledge of the 
Gospel earlier alllongst the natives of this district, 
than of others ,vhich were in actual distance less re- 
1110te. 'Ve kno,v so little of the religious history of 
Britain at this tilue, that ,ve nIust judge much by 
vrobabilities, and the parallels of other countries. 
There had long been a'TIishop at York, and probably 
the slnall size of the island "Toulc1 have promoted a 
more general conversion of the people than in France, 
'v here, at the .same period, a large portion of the 
country ,vere still unconverted. In the to,vns, Chris- 
tian Churches would be established; but in country 
districts, the people nlight still be to a great extent 
pagan. Indeed, it ,vas to complete the conversion of 
th(
 inhabitants of the ,vestern side of the island, as 
,veIl as to root out the errors which prevailed among 
those ,vho were Christians, that St. Ninian ,vas nIany 
ycar:3 after 
ent back from ROll1e. That the father 
of St. :Ninian wa
 a Christian, is mentioned as a dis- 
tinction. 
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"\tVe might probably infer, from the prince of the 
district having accepted the gospel, that it would be 
promoted among his countrymen, that Churches were 
built, and clergy fixed anlong them. St. Ninian's reve- 
rence for Churches is mentioned by his biographer, as 
a mark of his youthful piety. No,v, not far from the 
sea-coast, in the very part of Cumberland '\tvhere ,ve 
conceive St. Ninian to have been born, and of which 
his father ,vas the chieftain, there is a church, the 
architecture of which has been supposed to indicate 
its being built during the Roman occupation of Britain 
-that of Newton Arloch, in the parish of Holme 
Cultranl. It is, then, not an improbable conjecture, 
that this church, which, unlike the rest of the British 
churches, ,vas built of stone, nlay have been con- 
nected ,vith the falnily of our Saint. Shall we imagine 
its erection the ,york of the British prince, and his 
son baptized, and praying there? Or the fruit of the 
return of the Saint from Rome, when, as his Cathedral 
at Whithern was built of stone, a corresponding ,york 
of piety ,vas performed, in the rebuilding the Church of 
his native district. Anyhow, if such, as is by no 
nleans improbable, be the age of the Church, and ihis 
the birthplace of St. Ninian, we cannot but connect 
them with each other. 
The very circumstance that Christians ,vere Ii ving 
surrounded by a heathen population, assisted them to 
realize that they '\tvere a distinct people, enjoying pecu- 
liar privileges, and under especial obligations, separated 
from the ,vorld, as in profession, so in duties and in 
destinies. It was a state ,vhich gave a vivid force to 
the language of the N e,v Testament, and a manifest 
visibility to the Church; and their faith may well be 
supposed to have been united to personal earnestnes
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and conviction, to actual renunciation of the ,,,,"orld, 
and a life corresponding to their calling. Such the 
father of Killian is said to have been; "one of 
uC'h 
faith find nlcrit, as to be thùught "rorthy of a ðon 
throuO'h ,,,,honl the deficiencies in the faith of his.o,vn 
o 
pcoplc Inight be supplied, and a distinct tribe (the 
Southcrn Picts) brought to a participation in the mys- 
terie
 of our Holy religion." 
IIis mother has been supposed to be one of a family 
of Saints. The notion is not unnatural. In tho
e 
days, ,vhen the fe\v names ,ve kno,v are those of Saints, 
\ve should "Tish to imagine that they, at least, kne,\., 
and ,vere connected ,yith, each other. And the in- 
stance8 in sacred history, the selection of falnilie
 
for privileges, the re,varding the children for the 
piety of their parents, and the obvious effects of a::,:5O- 
ciation, common education, and mutual intercession, 
would lead us to think it likely. All this ,vollid sug- 
ge.st the notion, till it pa
sed into a probability, and 
guesses became reports, and their very likelihood made 
nlcn believe them. Thus one ,vould account for thE:; 
tradition, that the mothers of St. 'Kinian and St. Pa- 
trick, whose name is said to have been Conch, or Con- 
chessa, ,vere sisters of St. l\1artin of Tours; thu
 
uniting, by the ties of blood, these holy n1en. This 
statelnent, as rpgarc1s the nlother of St. Kinian, i
 
founù in a 1\18. Catalogue of Saints, at Louvain, and 
in Hector Boethius, and other later writers, of little 
authority. But to say nothing of the inlprobability. 
that the daughters of a Roman officer, in Pannonia or 
ltaly, should have married two Britons, the life of 8t. 
Aelrcd ,vould be decisive against it. It is not to be 
supposed that he should not have kno,vn it, had it in 
his day been mattpr of probable tradition. Y l't he 
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not only on1its it, but iInplies that St. Kinian's kno,v- 
ledge of St. l\Iartin arose fron1 the Life of the Saint, 
by Sulpicius. 
A brother is mentioned by St. Aelred, in the later 
part of St. Ninian's life, as his companion in his epis- 
copal travels in Gallo,vay. His name was Plebeius ; 
and he is spoken of as his equal in sanctity. lIe, 
probably, was one \vho stayed in his father's house, 
and on the return of Ninian from ROIne, becalne his 
fellow-labourer in the conversion of their countrynlen, 
and his helper, by example and adn10nition, in personal 
holiness. 
Born of such parents, our Saint ",vas in infancy 
regenerated in the sacred ,vaters of Baptisln." So his 
l)iographer begins his history-with the first elelnent of 
spiritual life, the source of all his graces; and very 
beautifully does he describe the preservation of the 
purity then in1parted. 'Ve might, indeed, ,vish to 
kno,v the circu111stances by ,vhich the youthful Saint 
,vas surrounded; the events 'v hich befel hin1, and the 
tenlptatiol1s he surmounted; but it seems as if ,\Te 
,vere to vie,v hin1 as Angels might love to do, in his 
true spiritual condition, looking only to the Divine 
,vork in hhn, not to those temporary and earthly acci- 
dents by ,vhich it was carried out; for of them no 
record is left us. It is this in,vard life only ,vhich St. 
Aelred records, and the graces in ,vhich it developed 
itself. We nlust hnagine the out,vard cirCulllstances 
of his condition as best ,ve lllay. 
" The ,vedding garn1cnt," he says, ",vhich he theu 
put on," that pure bright clothing of the soul by the 
gifts of grace, \vhich the ,vhite robes of the ne,v-bap- 
tized figured, "he preserved unsullied." Such ,vas his 
special blessedness; as one of those virgin 
oul:5 ,vhich 
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follo,,
 the Lanlb ,vhithersoever he gocth. " \Ticto- 
rious over his faults"-thosè tendencies to evil ,,,1lÏcl. 
reBu\Ïn in the sonl, like the Canaanites in Israel, to 
excrei
p the Christian ,,"arrior in watchfulncBs nnd 
obeùience-" he presented it, spotless as it was, in 
the J )resel1ce of Christ. And cOIning tInts pure for 
the gift of Confirlnation, he deserved, by the sanctity 
of his character, to have, as the enlightencr of his 
holy heart, that Holy Spirit 'v hOll1 at first he had re- 
ceived to purify it." 
" U ntlcr this Divine Guide, whilst still a child, yet 
,,,itlt no childish mind, he shrunk fron1 everything con- 
trary to religion, fron1 all that ,vas opposed to chastity, 
to right conduct, or the la,vs of truth; and ceased not 
to cultivate with the understanding of a lllan all that 
,vas of the la"\v, of grace, of good report, whatf'ver 
,vas of service to his neighbour and acceptable to God." 
The circunlstances of this holy childhood ,ve Inu
t 
Í111agine-the exalnples of religious parcnts, the 
blessedness of a house where no 
entiment unfavour- 
ablc to piety ,vas ever heard, the training of a saintly 
1110ther, his first lisping prayers, his reverend intro- 
duction to the Church. His first lessons in sacred 
reading-, his little playn1ates, his youthful trials, hi
 
first schooling ; of these we only kno,,," that their in- 
fluence issued in his sanctification and gro,vth in grace. 
One nlcans of this, St. Aeh.ed specially illtÌ1natcs-the 
stuùy of Holy Scripture, that meditative study ,vhich 
is the only ,vay to let its truths take a deep and sure 
root in the heart. 
" ]
lcs
cd," his I.Jife proceeds, ",vas he ,vho
e delight 
"'as in the La,v of the -Lord; in IIis Ltnv did he 
lHf'ditatp day and night. lIe ,va
 like a tree planted 
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by the ,vater 8ide, 'v hich brought forth his fruit in 
due season." 
This fruit ,vas abundantly produced in the after-lif
 
of St. Nínian. Let us obserye the preparation for it ; 
the early practice of meditating on Holy Scripture, 
by "\vithdra,ving the thoughts froI11 dissipating o
j ects, 
and cahllly and silently turning them to God; a,vell- 
ing upon His word, and extracting fronl it all its 
s\veetness. rrhis is that studying, exercising one's self 
in, llleditating, thinking on it, ,vhich Vie hear so nluch 
of in the Psahns. It is very important to accustolll 
children to this practice, that they ll1ay not merely 
read over certain portions of Scripture, but, taking a 
tè,v verses, d,vell on them in silence, endeavouring to 
enter into their meaning, to realize ,vhat they contain, 
and apply it to thenlselves. " To read little and think 
llluch," is a rule of Bishop Taylor's. 
But in subordination to this sacred reading and 
11leditation, ,ve cannot doubt that Ninian had all those 
advantages of secular learning ,vhich Britain afforded; 
and these ,vere not inconsiderable. At the neigh- 
bouring to,vn of Lugubalia, our Carlisle, he ,vould 
havt
 the nleans uf acquiring the preparatory learning 
of the encyclical course, 1 as no doubt the military 
establislll11ents in the neighbourhood ,vould induce 
even a higher class of teachers than ordinary to resort 
thither. 
At York, which "Tas in turns with London the seat 
of governn1ent, still greater opportunities ,vould be 
afforded for completing his secular studies; and the 
zeal and earnestness ,vith ,vhich he ,vould avail hÎ1n- 
self of theIn, his after history ,vill abundantly testify. 


1 See Life of St. German, No. IX. of this series, pp. 14, J5. 
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Of his character in this part of his life St. Aelred 
\vrites, describing it as the fruit ,vhich in its season 
)V"as brought forth froln his continuallncditation on the 
divine la,v, anù the purifying and enlightening in- 
fluence of the IIoly Spirit. "He brought forth hi
 
ii'uit in due season," he says, "fulfilling in riper years 
\vhat he had with the uÌlnost devotion learnt in youth. 
II is devout reverence for Churches ,vas ,vonderful ; 
,vonderful his affection for his companions. He ,vas 
ten1perate in food, sparing in ,vords, assiduous in read- 
ing. Ilis manners ,vere engaging, he abstained froDl 
jesting, and ever subjected the flesh to the spirit." 


CHAPTER III. 


St. Ninian's Riper Y(.1ars. 


l)nocEEDlliG (,ve Inay ,veIl suppose) froln this spiritual 
Blind, and the fruit of it, ,vas that mental energy and 
resolution ,vhich soon distinguished hin1. Indeed it 
could not fail to be so. It is matter of COlllmon obser- 
vation, ho,v ren1arkably the understanding of a poor 
and uneducated man is developed by religious earnest- 
ness. Such a one is a,vakened frolll sluggish indiffe- 
rence. The end of his being is set before him, and he 
feels that he has duties to discharge. The value of 
Christian kno,v ledge begins to 1e appreciated, medita- 
tion on divine truths expands the faculties, and leads hiIn 
to see the connexion of religious ideas; and love of the 
Object of "Thon1 sOlllething is kno,vn, creates a holy 
eagerness to kno,v more. 
l"'hc young and noble Briton, ,vith fc,v adyantages 
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indeed, yet earnestly desirous to use those fe,v, had more 
given. He began in careful self-government, unfeigned 
reverence for Holy things, in s\veetness of telnper and 
purity of heart. The !-101y. Spirit ,vhose first fruits 
,vere love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, n1eekness, self control, inlparted in due sea- 
son and fuller measure his sevenfold gifts. Such is the 
true course of attaining divine \visdom. I-Ioly Scripture, 
in enuillerating these gifts, n1entions first that ,vhich 
is the highest, and therefore the last attained; in the 
actual order they are inverted, and 1ecollle the steps of 
,visdom ; first is fear, the beginning of ,visdoln, fear 
of offending God and losing our souls; then reve- 
rence for every manifestation of the Divine ,,,ill and Iris 
truth; hence kno'lvledge imparted to the docile heart; 
then counsel guiding us to choose our course each day 
aright; then resoluteness and strength to adhere to it ; 
understanding readily to discern the Divine ,vill and to 
enter into the meaning of His ,vords ; and lastly, a
 
the cro,vning point, Icisdonz in the contenlplation and 
perception of the highest truth. 
Far different in its origin is that unpractical temper 
\vhich ,vould treat the truths of our Inost I-Ioly Faith 
as Inatters of n1ere intellectual kno\v ledge, and seek to 
kno\v ,vhat is and 'v hat 111ay be said about theln, in a 
curious and disputatious spirit, tanlpering ,vith most 
sacred things. Such a telnper can only end in dark- 
ness, ignorance, and error, even if it retains the out- 
,yard expression of the truth ; for it is quite COlllpati- 
ble ,vith the neglect of relative duties, self-indulgence, 
angry passions" and gross habitual violations of the 
divine la,v. Nay, frol11 its offensiveness to Ahnighty 
God, and profane fan1Ïliarity in l-lis lUOst 110ly Pre- 
sence, and the hardening of a heart 'v hich has been 
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accusÌ(nueù to clo
e the affections and the 'will against 
the lllost influential truths, it is most likely to lead tu 
falling- 
n'
ny frol11 grace and final departure fi"on1 God. 
13ut far differcnt ,vas the case of S1. Xinian ; hun1ÏI- 
ity, purity, ana lo,
e, were the elelnents of his character. 
In hinl holiness of heart was the principle "\vhich led to 
nn earnest desire after divine kno,,-ledge. 'There \vas 
One Supre111e Object of his affections, and 011 that salue 
Object hi
 thoughts ,vould ever be fixed: \vhere tlip 
heart is kept in the love of God, the n1Ïnd ,,
ill turn to 
the kno\vledge of fIin1. And it \va
 the \vorking of this 

inlple principle \vhich deterluined the course of his 
life. lIe had Leen taught the principles of the faith, 
and he sought to realize ITIOre and 1nore "That is 
revealed respecting the Heavenly Father, and the 
l.:ternal Son and the 1-101y Ghost. lIe was con
tant in 
drinking in at the fonntain of Eternal Life in the 
Scriptures, and tracing there the l11anifestations of 
the truth; and the result "Tas a yearning after a 
1110re exact kno\vledge of Religious 'fruth, after that 
rrruth ,vhich would be consistcnt "\vith itse14 and ha1"- 
lnonize \vith the 
tateluents of 110ly 'Vri1. 
"Before the lllÍnd," it has been said, "has been rou
ed 
to reflection and inquisitiveness about its o,vn acts and 
inlprcssions, it acquiesces, if religiously trained, in that 
practical deyotion to the lliesscd Trinity, and iluplicit 
ackno,vledgeluent of the Divinity of Son and Spirit, 
\vhich I-Toly Scripture at once teaches and exenlplifies." 
" lJut a
 the intellect is cultivated and expanded, it can- 
not refi"ain frolu the attenlpt to analyze the yision 
,vhieh influences the heart, and the OLject in ,,
hich it 
centre
. K or ùues it stop here, till it has, in S0111e bort, 
succeeded in expressing in \vords, \y hat has all along 
been a principle both of the affections and of practical 
olJcllience." 
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Such seeins to have been the state of St. Ninian's 
Inind ; and a n10st critical period it ,vas in his spiritual 
history. For ,vhereas the Divine arrangen1ent is, to 
provide, by the gradual teaching of the Church, that 
kno,vledge ,yhich the religious nlinc1 desires, the cir- 
CUlllstances of the British Church at that tin1e failed 
to supply it. IIis heart ,vonlc1 have responded to 
the notes of truth, but they ,vere not truly and 
clearly heard. 
It is not a pleasing tasl
 to depreciate the estÏInate 
,v-hich lllay have been forn1ed of the religious condition 
of Britons at any period; but a ,vriter of St. Ninian's 
life cannot avoid the subject; it stands full in his 
"ray, for the 'v hole of our history turns upon the fact 
that the teaching of the British Church at that time 
'Vtl8 very imperfect and erroneous. His biographer 
is explicit on this point, and the evidence froln other 
sources inclines the same ,yay. Bede's statenlent as 
to the prevalence of Arianisll1, does not iInply nlerely 
that ,vhen the British bishops consented to the sup- 
pression of the true doctrine at Arin1Ïnum, our church, 
like the rest of Christendom, \vonc1ered to find itself 
.....t\..rian. On the contrary, he speaks of a peculiar pre- 
valence of error here; an infection of Arianism first, 
and that follo,ved Ly every form of heresy ; and the 
cause he assigns for it in the fickleness of the national 
character, ,vouid lead us to expect ,vhat he intÏInates, 
thp inconsiderate reception of errors, and the ,vant 
of any sound or stable teaching of the truth; "novi 
seUlper aliquid au dire gaudenti, et nihil certi firn1iter 
obtillenti." 
Nor is it at all inconsistent ,vith this, to belieye that 
the Bishops adhered to the Nicene fornlulary, and that 

uch 'vas the profession of the llriti
h Church gene- 
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rally. In 333, they had un,villingly yielded at 
\..rÏ1ni- 
nUIll, but in 3G3, St. .L\thanasius, in his letter to Joyian, 
enUlnerate:s theln anlong a long list of. nation
 ,vho 
acknow1edgcd the Creed of 
lce. Persons 11light 
agree to the forBl in ". hich the Catholic doctrine ,vas 
L- 
expre
:-3ed, and feel shocked at the idea of separating 
thclllselvcs froln the faith and COffilllunion of the ,vhole 
Church, and yet not have âny deep hold on the truth 
itself, or, ,,,,hen they caIne to explain ,vhat they llleant, 
any accurate know-ledge of it. 'Ve ll1ay ,veIl imagine 
1l10re active 111inds openly Arianizing ; 1110re religious 
and less intellectual ones obscure and inconsistent in 
their statenlents, and quite unfit to teach doglnatically ; 
and this ,vould coincide ,vith the fact of the Bishops 
subn1Ítting under their trials to an Arianizing forululn. 
St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom have repeatedly, in- 
deed, been referred to, as ,vitnessil1g to the orthodoxy 
of the llritish Church, but the pa
sages really bear very 
slightly on the subject, and rather :;uggest a different 
"ie\v ; for in each case the lllcntion of Britain is intro- 
duced to establish the univcrsal prevalencp of the 
practice they are speaking of; it existed even in nri- 
tain ; and Britons \vere regarded as very 
xiles frOlTI 
the rest of the \vorld. "The Gospel has prevailed 
over heathenislll," argues St. ChrY80st0111 ; 1 "besides 
the Scythians, :\1001"8, and Indians, even the British 
Isles have felt its po,ver, and churchc8 and altar
 
are established there." "That it is not la\vful to havp 
a brother's \vife, resounded even in llritain," besides 
other ren10te anù barbarous countries. Again, in a 
passage lllore to the point, of \vhich the ùeauty itself 


1 St. Chrys. tom. 10. 638 J tom. 1. 575, tom. 3. 7], Ed. Ben. 
are the references made by Stillingfleet. 
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\vill be an excuse for quoting it at length, speaking of 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, he C0111pareS them 
to a "Paradise of Delight, not like that of Eden con- 
fined to one place, but :filling the \vhole earth, and 
extending to the utmost bounds of the habitable 
,vorId. 'Their sound is gone out into all lands, and 
their ,,'"ords into the ends of the \vorld.' Go to the 
Indians," he says, "on \vhom the risjng sun first looks; 
to the Ocean, to those British Isles (so does he speak 
of us); sail to the Euxine ; go to far southern clin1es ; 
every'y here \yill you hear all professing the philos- 
ophy of the Scriptures ; ,yith different voice, but no 
different faith; the tongues discordant, but the n1inds 
in unison." 
But beautiful as the passage is, and comforting as 
the sentÍ1nent it contains, yet it is much too general 
and rhetorical in its style, to found any accurate vie,y 
upon. The passage quoted fron1 St. Jeron1e 1 is from 
a letter froin SSe Paula and Eustochia to St. l\larcella, 
,vishing her to COlne to yisit the holy places in Pales- 
tine. Their spiritual guide, St. Jerome, ,vas sup- 
posed to have composed it, and so it passed under 
his nalTIe, but the Benedictine editors are of opinion 
that it ,vas not ,vritten by him. "Christians," they 
say, "froin all the ,vorld visit those sacred places. 
The Briton separated from our ,vorld, if he has made 
any progress in religion, leaving the setting sun, seeks 
a place kno\vn to him only by report and the mention 
of it in Scripture." 
There does not seem in these passages anything to 
oppose the distinct :;tatement of Bede, as to the preva- 
lence of error. Their tone ,yould rather lead us to 


1 Ep. ad. Marc. tom. 4. p. 2. 441, iEd. Ben. There are 
several other passages in Jerome to the same effect. 
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think that the British Church "
as not very highly 
esteeulcù by the rest of Christendom. And quite con- 
sistent ,vith this ,va
 their condition, ,vhen the 13ishops in 
vain endeavoured to re:5ist the progress of Pelagianism. 
The life of St. Ninian certainly repre
ent8 the state of 
the Church to have been such that he could find no 
conlplete teaching of the truth, and that it ,vag on 
account of the errors ,vhich prevailed, that he returned 
as a mi
sionary anlong them. 
As respects schools for theological teaching, there 
does not seenl to be evidence of any previous to the 
visit of St. Gerillanus, except perhaps the monastery of 
l3enchor ; and it is doubtful "Thethcr this existed at 
the time of ,vhich ,ve are speaking. That there 'verp 
such schools, ho,vever, is not questioned. Indeed, 
there ,vere among the contenlporaries of Ninian, sorne 
,vhose character for learning ,vas ackno\vledgetl through- 
out the Church. Pelagius and Cælestius, 
ad as is the 
renlembrance attached to their nanles, ,vere men of 
distinguished talents and learning. The former, born 
354, it has been 
aid, ,vas educated at Denchor, and 
became superior of it in 404. 1 I-lis abilities ànd ae- 
conlplishments '\vere recognized by the best and great- 
est Doctors; he ,vas on ternlS of fê-tluilìar intercourse 
and corre
ponaence ,vith SSe Jerome, .1:\.ugustine, and 
Paulinus, and higllly esteenled and loved by them. 
'The ,vritings of Cælestius, a native of Scotland or Ire- 
land, before he became heretical, were uniyersally 
admired for their orthodoxy, learning, and virtuous 
tendency. Some'\vliat later, St. Patrick flourished, and 
Fastidius and Faustus later still. 
But even if there ,vere schools of theological learn- 


1 Usher de Prim. B. E. p. 207. 
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ing ,vhere such 111en ,vere trained, of ,vhat llse could 
they be, if they did not hold that faith ,vhich it ,vas 
their duty to teach? There may be existing in a 
country an alnple establishment of places of education 
for every age and every rank, yet 'v hat are they 'yorth 
if the truth has departed? It is the body \vhen the 
spirit has fled ; the salt ,vithout its savour; the lamp 
un supplied ,vith oil. It is ,vorse. Not teaching the 
truth must be training the mind in error. And it is 
not wonderful, though Britain about this tinle did send 
out 111en of distinguished talents, that those \vho did 
not hUlnbly seek instruction else,vhere ,vere more or 
less heretical. Pelagius and Cælestius ,vere ahnost 
contemporary ,vith Ninian and Patrick. How relnark- 
able is the different issue of the histories of these fello,v- 
countrymen. Ninian, (and as sOlne say, Patrick too,) 
,vith little name for learning, and in their lifetime 
probably little knO"\vn in this \vorld, pursue the course 
of humility and obedience, seek the City for no earthly 
object, but for the inestimable pearl, the knowledge of 
Christ-cultivating a saintly character, and prepared at 
the bidding of their superiors to leave the privileges, and 
happiness there enjoyed, for the arduous office of con- 
verting their heathen and barbarous countrYlnen. Pe- 
lagius and Cælestius, passing froll1, it may be, the more 
civilized parts of the island, looked HP to, even in Rome, 
as distinguished men, enj oy the society and esteem of 
the learned and the saintly-attain name and distinc- 
tion in the Church-follow their o,vn \vays, and leave 
their memories branded \vith the a,vful note of heresy. 
Of Pelagius's nUlnerous works scarcely a fragment 1"e- 
Inains. "I went by anù 10 ! he was gone ; I sought 
him but his place could no where be found." " They 
are like the chaff which the ,vind scattereth a\vay from 
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the face of the earth." TIut" the righteous live for 
eYernlOre, and his lllenlory is blessed." 
TIut to pur
ue the course of St. Ninian's history. 
The tinle ,vc are speaking of is probably prior to the year 
3
O, and bO before the Council of Constantinople A.D. 
381, had finally destroyed the Arian party. 'rhen it ,va:; 
that the earnest desire of learning the true faith took en- 
tire po
sesðioll of St. Kinian's mind. He sought in
truc- 
tion froIll the best teachcrs his O'Vl1 Church afforded, but 
could not obtain it. lIe felt their teaching ,vas im- 
perfect. It àid not harnlonize ,vith lvhat he knc,v ,vas 
true, nor accord ,vith those Scriptures 'v hich he had 
eyer studied. He had a teacher ,vi thin-that in,vard 
and di\-inely kindled Light ,vhich illulnines the mind 
of many an unlettered peasant, and gives hilll a real 
perception and understanding of the truths of the 
Creed, and of the sense of Holy Scripture. He had 
learned the elementary truths of the Gospel, and a. 
religious life had inlpre:3sed them on his mind as living 
realities. Thus much light was thrown on the mean- 
ing of those 1-Ioly Scriptures on the thought of ,vhirh 
he had lived froIll a child. For the kno,vleùge of the 
Rule of Faith, as St. Aelred, ,vith the primitive fathers, 
raIls the system of Christian Doctrine, ,vas an entering 
into the very nlind of the Spirit, which is the true key 
to the understanding of His most holy "\V ords. That 
mind is expressed in various forms, pervading every 
part of Psalm and Prophecy, History and Epistle; and 
,ve shall beðt understand them, not by critical investi- 
gation:'\ into the meaning of ,yords, but by learning 
more of the mind of the Author; just as one ,vho kno,vs 
but in a very slight degree the vie,vs of a ,vriter, ,vill 
apprehend hi
 meaning with readiness and certainty, 
,vhile one "rho ,veighs the ,vords and critici;:;es their 
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force ,vitl). the utmost jealousy, ,vill find them full of 
ambiguity and uncertainty, and at last arrive at a 
doubtful and probably erroneous conclusion. The 
Scriptures had been the subject of his constant study 
and meditation from early youth-of a practical, devout 
study, that they might be the guide of his life and the 
model he aimed to imitate, and no\v the hidden things 
they contain were being revealed to him, and contin- 
ually nlore light thro,vn upon them, as they ,vere made 
more practical, and connected ,vith the truths of the 
Creed. 
1"\7'ith this in\vard perception of Divine Truth, St. 

inian could perceive the inconsistencies of the teach- 
ing of the British Ecclesiastics, and its discrepancy 
from the Scriptures. In him ,vere the ,vords made 
good, "I have more understanding than my teachers, 
for Thy testimonies are my study. I am wiser than 
the aged, because I keep Thy commandments." 
Disappointed of help where he most naturally and 
dutifully looked for it, what ,vas he to do? It was not 
perhaps to be expected that he should be led into a 
perfect kno,vledge of the truth by the light ,vithin, 
independently of external teaching. In the case indeed 
of an accomplished and highly illuminated teacher, or 
one precluded from the means of instruction, or as a gift 
of special grace, one \vould not presume to limit its pos- 
sible range. In such cases the development of truth 
by holy and loving meditation, and devout study of 
Holy Scripture, may surpass conception. But to St. 
Ninian the llleans of further instruction were open, 
though at a great and trying sacrifice, that of forsaking 
his honle and all that ,vas dear to him on earth. 
Before, ho,vever, this step was taken, whilst he 
sought for further teaching, ,ve may conceive his 
o 
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trials to have been very great. There was the tempta- 
tion to indifference, to seek no more of that which he 
already had in a larger meaSure than most around hin1, 
and to turn the thirstings of his ardent n1ind to those ob- 
jects, (such as they,vere,) ,vhich occupied the thoughts 
and aims of most of the young nobles of his time; and 
the checks and difficulties he met ,vith would suggest 
thcnl
elves as reasons for such a course. But he ,vas 
not disposed to feed on the husks of s,vinc after having 
tasted of t
lat ,vhich ,vas s\vecter than honey and the 
honeycomb;" nlore to be desired than gold and all 111 an - 
ner of riches-the kno,vledge of IIiIn ,vhu passedl 
kno,v ledge. 
On the other hand, there was the telnptation to rest 
in ,yhat he kne'v, in intellectual self-satisfaction, to feel 
pride in superior attainments, to point out the errors of 
others, and argue on the illogicalness of their conclu- 
sions-to she,v that they could not prove 'v hat they 
maintained, and to make a display. But surely no 
earnest mind could do this. It was the truth which he 
desired to kno,v ; to be thought to kno,v it ,vas matter 
of indifference to him. To prove others ,vrong could 
but be an occasion of sorro\v, unless it aided hiIllself and 
then1 in attaining truth. 
A more subtle tenlptation renlained; to thro\v him- 
self on the resources of his own mind, to trust to 
the deductions of his own intellect, either froIll the text 
of IIoly Scriptures or the doctrines he had already 
been taught. For this he ,vas too humble. The 
immensity and awfulness of the subject, and the con- 
sciousness of his o'vn imperfections, both of will and 
understanding, might well make him draw back from 
80 perilous and uncertain a ,york. Reverence would 
shrink from touching with a young and uninformed 
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mind subjects which it only regarded as objects of 
veneration. l\Ioses was bidden to put his shoes frolH 
off his feet before he approached the 1101y One. The 
cherubim cover their heads against the dazzling bright- 
ness of the earthly manifestations of Divine glory. It 
is only where the mind has been trained into the know- 
ledge of the faith, and is influenced by great sanc- 
tity and humility, that it can safely use the reason in 
matters of faith. Others must be content, and if they 
have the elements of holiness, will be desirous, only to 
be taught by those of higher attainments than them- 
selves. 
"Vhat then was he to do? St. Aelred thus describes 
his state. "He intently applied his mind to the study 
of Holy Scripture; and when he had, in their ,yay, 
learnt the Rule of Faith from all the lllOst learned of 
his own nation, being possessed of a discerning lnind, 
he perceived, according to the understanding he had 
himself by Divine inspirations gained from Scripture, 
that they fell far short of perfection. Hence his mind 
was thro,vn into uncertainty; and unable to rest in in- 
complete knowledge, his heart s,velled \vithin him; he 
sighed; his heart grew hot ,vithin hiln, and \v hile he 
was thus ll1using the fire kindled. 'Vhat, he said, shall 
I do? I have sought in my own country for HiIn 
,vhom my soul loveth, and have not found Him. I 
will arise! I \vill compass sea and land! I \vill seek 
that truth which nlY soulloveth!" 
In this state of mind Rome naturally presented itself 
as the place to which he should have recourse. She, 
who for centuries had been the queen of nations, was 
now attaining a greater glory, as the chief Church of 
Christendoln, the centre of the Christian ,vorld-the 
home of faith and devotion-the point to ,vhich all that 
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"ras crreat and good dre,v as to a 
afe refuge. I-liah as 

 
 
 0 
,va
 her bearing in the eye of the ,,'"orld, yet greater 
still "Tas the interest 'v hich attached to her in the eyes 
of a Christian. l\Ian sa,v her noble edifices, her ,,'"ealth, 
her po,ver; yet that out,vard kingdom and glory 'vas 
but H shell to gnard an inner principle of life, and 
,vas no,,- breaking in pieces to all o 'v. of its develop- 
Inent. Here ,vað a Church which the chief of the 
Apostles had founded and taught, and for which they 
had shed their blood; a. Church ,vhich had carefully 
preserved the faith as it had received it, by the Holy 
G-host d,velling in it. rro her, as a guide, the chiéf 
,vriters of the ,vestern Church had directed those who 
sought to kno,v the truth; and during the long Arian 
struggle, she had been the main support of the faith ; 
and the purity of her belief, and the completeness of 
her teaching were kno,vn and ackno,y ledged by all. 
"To this Church," St. Irenæus had said long ago, 
"on account of its higher original, all Churches Inu
t 
have recourse." And Tertullian, "Go to the ...L\.postoJic 
Churches to learn the faith. If thou art near to Italy, 
thou hast ROlne, ,vhere ,ve also have an authority close 
at hand. Blessed Church! on ,vhich the Apostles 
poured their doctrine with their blood. Let us set; 
,vhat she hath learned, what she hath taught." This 
,vas the Church, ,vhich the Council of Antioch shortly 
before had called "the School of the Apostles and the 
ßIetropolis of Religion;" and Theodosius in an edict, 
published just at this time, Â. D. 380, respecting faith 
in the ever blessed Trinity, cOffilnanded that all the 
nations under his rule "should steadfastly adhere to 
the religion ,vhich ,vas taught by St. Peter to the 
Romans, ,vhich faithful tradition had preserved, ,,,hich 
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\vas no\v professed by Pope Damasus, and by Peter, 
Bishop of Alexandria." 
These are the sentiments St. Aelred attributes to 
St. :Ninian, in a soliloquy .,vhich embodies the view
 
that might naturally be supposed to influence him. 
"I have in my o\vn country sought IIinl ,vhom my 
soul loveth, and have not found Hin1. I ,viTI arise, 
I ,vill cOlllpass sea and land to seek the truth \v hich 
my soul longs for. But is there need of so much toil? 
1Vas it not said to Peter, Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock ,viTI I build DlY Church, and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it ? In the faith of Peter 
then there is nothing defective, obscure, Î111perfect; 
nothing against \v hich evil doctrine or perverted sen- 
tÎ1nents, the gates as it were of lIeU, could prevail. 
Anù \vhere is the Faith of Peter but in the See of 
Peter? Thither certainly I must go, that leaving 111Y 
country and my relations, and DlY father's house, I 
may be thought \vorthy to behold \vith inward eye 
the fair beauty of the Lord, and to be guarded by I-lis 
Tenlple." And of the telnptation ,vhich would dra\v 
hilll back. "r.rhe deceitful prosperity of life sH1iles 
on nlc-the vanity of the ,vorld is attractive-the love 
of IllY relations wiles nle to stay-difficulties and per- 
sonal sufferings deter. But he \vho loveth father and 
mother, saith the Lord, more than l\Ie, is not \vorthy 
of l\Ie, and he that taketh not up his cross and fol- 
loweth after 
Ie, is not \vorthy of 
Ie. I have learnt 
too that they \vho despise Kings' palaces, attain to hea- 
venly kingdoms." 
Such \vere his feelings. And should it seenl strange 
to speak of a young Briton as luaking any great sacri- 
fice in leaving a distinction ahnost nonlÍllal in a re- 
nlote country, regarded as scarcely belonging to the 
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I
oman ,vorld, for the metropolis of the ('mpire
 the 
Bl'at of retÌnenlcnt and luxury, of taste, literature, and 
intellect, of all ,vhich ,vas calculated to engage the in- 
terest anù sYlnpathy of a Christian-should it be 
thought that the change ""as one to be gladly caught 
at-let it be considered that it ,vas not the leaying 
Britain for l{olne Inerely, which indicated the devotion 
of 
t. Ninian. This Inight have been done fronl the 
lo,vcst 1110tives, ambition, curiosity, pleasure, and nlight 
not have inlplied the tearing a.sunder of any ties; as 
lllfiUY have made pilgrimages from the mere love of 
,vandering. The circumstances and the end deternline 
the cl1aracter of the action. 1"he sacrifice of worldly 
interest might IHlve been Emall ; but it was a sacrifice 
of all he had, and that "Tithout any earthly recompense, 
and lIe who re"
arded those lvho left tlleir father, and 
all that they had, though but an interest in a fisher- 
Ilian's poor stock, '\Touid have accepted him. 
Relatively speaking ho\veyer the sacrifice was con- 
sideraùle. If the eldest son, he would hold the rank of 
Tanist, as the destined successor to the reigning king; 
and his country ,yas no longer, as we have seen, that 
in \vhich the captive Prince had ,vondered the Romans 
could envy his poor cottage. l\Iany of its Princes pos- 
sesseù considerable ,vealth ; in their days of indepen- 
dence they had coined gold and silver, and in all proba- 
bility still continued to possess hereditary reyenues. 
And !{on1an manners had introduced even into Britain 
ohjects \\Thich that ,vealth might purchase. Their 
elf'gant and co
tly works, their notoriously extravagant 
luxuries, sho,v that Xinian could have found ,vays of 
expending his inheritance 'v hich the children of this 
,vorld ',
ould have envied ; baths, and costly TI1arbles, 
inlaid pnvemcnts, and all the elegancies of art. 
"'or 
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objects of aillbitioll he might have aimed, at least, to be 
the chief all10ng his countrymen; or by engaging in 
the service of Rome have risen, as other provincials 
had done, to high distinction. Eyen the in1perial 
purple ,vas not beyond the grasp of an ambitious 
spirit. The llritish legions about this very tinle made 
l\Iaximus Emperor, and the great Constantine has been 
said to be a native Briton. 
But these things ,vere seen in their true colours by 
Ninian. He had renounced them in his Baptism, and 
his heart had never returned to then1. The ,,,"orld, with 
its charms of pleasure, its prospects of '\vealth or 
ambition, had no hold on him. l-lis real trial ,vas fronl 
a deeper attachment-affection to his friends, a sacri- 
flce made more painful in proportion as Christian piety 
increased his love to them. Almighty God seems 
ever, as it were, to retain a hold upon us, so as to be able 
to inflict sharp pain for our correction, or give us the 
opportunity of overcoming it fronllove to IIim ; and this 
especially through our affections. ..l\len hardened by anl- 
bition, covetousness, and indifference to religion, yet re- 
tain deep and tender love for ,vife or child; and the loss 
of them, or the sorrows ,vhich,þefall them, are contin- 
ually lneans of a,vakening then1 to a sense of religion. 
So in those ,vho for Christ's sake have ,veaned their affec- 
tions from all other earthly objects, their very progress 
in goodness, ,vhile it gives them strength to forsake even 
what they best love for IIim, and keeps then1 froin set- 
ting their affections on theIn, yet nlakes their love 
more tender and deep, and the pain of separation in it- 
self greater, entirely though it be compensated for by 
the overflowings of Divine consolations. 
Such seen1S to have been St. Ninian's chief strucr g le . 
o , 
but the renlembrance of his Lord's calls, and the great- 
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ness of his promises, prevailed, and he ,vent out \vhere 
Christ seetned to call him. 
It lias been reported that his father had at first 
,vished him to keep in the way of life which his birth 
and circumstances naturally pointed out, and that it 
\vas \vith great un\villingness that he yielded to his 
son's desire to give up the ,vorid for a life devoted to 
religion. This ho\vever lnust have been earlier, \vhen 
St. Ninian gave himself up in his own country to the 
pursuit of religious truth. Still there is a peculiar 
pang \vhen a final step is taken, ,vhich breaks off en- 
tirely hope ,vhich may against hope have been secret- 
ly cherished; still more ,vhen that step took from 
their home him 'v hose distinguishing s\veetness and 
affectionateness must have nlade him beloved, \vhilst he 
\vas reverenced. nut all these considerations sank b
- 
fore the great object he had in vie,v, and he left hi
 
home, and as his biographers say, "like Abrahanl, he 
\vent out from his country and his father's house." 
Two other reasons have been assigned for his visiting 
Rome. The first is a conjecture of Alford's, that he \vent 
to take advantage of the schools, the original of our 
univer
ities, ,vhich had been established on so large a 
scale, and with so systematic a discipline by 'T alentin- 
ian. They had been instituted in 370, and \vith a 
special vie\v to the education of provincials. It is plain, 
ho,vever, that this view is quite inconsi
tent ,vith the 
picture given us by St. Aelred. It ,vas for no advan- 
tages of secular learning that the hunlble and affec- 
tionate Kinian left his parents and his home. It "'as 
the need of religious teaching, of that knowledge \vhich 
is life eternal, ,vhich caused and justified his bacrifice. 
Besides, the stuùents \vere not allo\yed to continue after 
they were t\Vellty years of age, ,vhieh \yould make 
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Ninian so young on his going there, as to give an 
entirely different cha.racter to his visit. lIe ,vould in 
that case appear to have been sent, as it \vere, to the 
university by his parents. It is enough to say that this 
is purely a conjecture, and not only \vithout foundation, 
but inconsistent \vith the earlier histories of the Saint. 
Can1erarius again represents his visit as occasioned by 
the rules of the Culdees, to ,,
horn he supposed him to 
belong, \v ho req uirecl those \v ho \vere to be consecrated 
Bishops among them, to have previously visited the 
Limina Apostoloru1n. But this is apparently an ana- 
chronism, as the Culdees do not appear in history 
till above a century after St. Ninian's tin1e. 
Leland too places the visit to Rome after he had 
been engaged in n1issionary labours in Britain; but he 
gives no authorities, and D1entiol1s the subject so inci- 
dentally, and \vithout noticing the different account 
given in the received Lives, that ""e 
hould rather 
suspect hilll of a ll1istake in llleinory as to the Saint's 
history, than of so slightingly opposing the best au- 
thorities for the history. 


CHAPTER IV. 


St. l\Tinian's Journey to ROJne. 
TIlE date of this journey ,ve cannot accurately deter- 
Inine. It \vas certainly before the year 385 ; for the 
Pope by whom St. Ninian \vas consecrated and sent as 
a missionary to Britain ,vas not the one in whose Pon... 
tificate he arrived in Ron1e. St. Siricius \vas his con- 
secrator, and he ,vas elected Pope on the death of 
St. Ðan1asus in 385. Prior then to this date, and 
during the Popedon1 of St. Dalllasu8, \vas the time of 
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t. Xinian's arrival; and ,ve should conjecture that it 
,va
 prior to the year 383, as there is not in his Life 
any reference to the conyulsion occasioned by the re- 
volt of l\Iaxinlus, ,,-hich introduced great changes into 
Britain and Gaul, by the enlÎgration of a considera- 
ble portion of the British nation to Brittany. Per- 
haps 381 11lay be conjectured, .w'hen he ,vas t,venty-one 
years of age or up,vards. 
Br the assistance of the Itineraries ,ve filay trace 
tht" route by ,vhich Ninian ,vould trayel froIn hi
 
northern home, nea17 Carlisle, to the great city. The 
road began either on the south of the Sohyay, or in 
Annandale, and ran through Carlisle by Old Penrith, 
,vhere a noble military ,yay lllay still be traced, thence 
by the vale of the Eden to Brough, and over the 
dreary hills of Stainmoor. Here Ninian ,vould have 
the last glimpse of those mountains ,vi thin sight of 
which he had spent his youth, and the renlenlbrance 
of which, with all the associations of friends and kin- 
dred, is so deeply engraven on the heart. lIe ,yould 
cross the moorlands and travel along a road ,vhich 
runs by Bow"es and Catterick, and 'v hich ,ve still enjoy 
as an inheritance fronl our Ronlan conquerors, and 
so to York. 
This ,,-as, as ,ve have said, the second city of Britain, 
t he residence of the governors, and the See of an Arch- 
bishop, and here IllOst probably the young prince 
,yould receive cOllllnendatory letters to other Catholic 
Bishops, and particularly to Rome. lIenee he ,vonId 
proceed by the great line of 'Vatling street to London, 
and Sandwich. This ,vas the port from ,vhich they 
sailed for Boulogne. Passing through Rheims, then 
an episcopal city, lIe ,vould conlC to Lyons, that first 
cradle of the Church of Gaul, consecrated by the 
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Jnenlory of her l11artyr8, and her sainted Bishop, St. 
Irenæus. It ,vas no,v a great city, but more interest- 
ing to St. Ninian, as it ,vas no,v probably presided 
over by one Vi ho, during the period of Arian trials, 
had been the firm lnaintainer of the Catholic faith 
-St. Justus. lIe ,vas the friend of St. Anlbrose, and 
l
ishop fron1 370 to 381, ,v hen he resigned his office 
and retired to Egypt, to embrace a monastic life, and 
end his days in devotion and peace. 
The direct road fronl Lyons to l\IiIan over the 
Great St. Bernard, ,vas steep, narrow, and impass- 
able for carriages; another from Vienne by the Little 
St. Bernard, ,vas more circuitous but easier; they 
united at Aosto. His Biographer especially mentions 
that he crossed the Gallic Alps, to impress us, as it 
would seenl, with the arduousness of a journey, terrible 
froln its natural difficulties, und dangerous from the 
robbers ,,
ho infested it; for not many years before St. 
l\lartin had been attacked here, and saved from Inurder 
only by a miracle. 
lIe no,v entered Italy, and came among cities and 
Churches associated with the names and lives of Saints 
distinguished in the history of religion; and these 
,vonld be the objects on ,vhich his thoughts would fix. 
Nature indeed spread before him her most sublin1e and 
then her loveliest scenery. The ,vorld presented riches 
and splendour. lIe might encounter on the road the 
lnagnificent equipages and retinue of the ,vealthy 
Roman, coaches of solid silyer, mules ,vith trappings 
enlbossed ,vith gold, horsemen preeeding to clear the 
,vay, and a train of baggnge and attendants, cooks, 
slaves, eunuchs, lnarshalled like an army. But he 
,vas proof against these seductiye imaginations; the nil 
acbnirari is not so effectually produced by any philoso- 
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phy as by the cahn recollection of the Christian, "r h08C 
guarded eye does not allo,v hinl to forget the ðhado,vy 
nature of ,vhat is seen, and the reality of those thing.;; 
'v hich are not 
een ; and he ,yould esteenl above all the 
beauties of nature or of art, the Churcl1 in each place 
he canle to, und the pious Christians ,vholn he might 
meet "rith. 
And there ,vas one of these places w'l1Ïch 'va
 con- 
nected in an interesting ,yay ,vith his o,vn future hi
- 
tory- Vercelli, through ,vhich the road fronl Lyons 
to ::\Iilan passeù. Its late Bishop, St. Eusebius, had 
introduced here, for the first tin1e in the ,vestern 
Church, the union of the clerical and monastic life, 
'v hich ,vas after\vards adopted by St. "Nil1ian. 
t. Eu- 
sebius had died ten year8 before, but the systenl 
,vas still kept up; and it lTIay not ùe out of place 
here to give S1. Anlbrose's description of it, as it ,vill 
by anticipation describe the episcopal life of St.Xillian. 
The Bi
hop and Clergy lived together in one house, 
shut out fronl the ,vorld, and adopting the ,vay of life 
of the Egyptian lnonks, having all things in comnlon, 
and devoting their days and nights to continued prayer 
and praise, labour and study. " Can any thing," says 
the Saint, speaking of their society, " can any thing bé 
11lore adlnirable than their ,vay of life, in ,y hich therp 
is nothing to fear, and every thing ,vorthy of Îlnitation ; 
,v here the austerity of fa
til1g is conlpen
ated by tran- 
quillity and peace of Blind, supported by exanlple, 
made sweet by habit, and cheered by virtuous occupa- 
tions. A life not disturbed by telllporal care8, nor diB- 
tracted by the tUlllults of the ,vorld, nor interrupted 
by idle visits, nor relaxed by intercourse ,vith the 
,vorld." Thu8, unùer the eye of the Bishop hÌ1nself, 
Clergy ,vere trained up, of 'VhOl1I he personally knc,v 
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the blan1elessness, piety, and zeal; ,vhile their cha- 
racters ,vere so esteelned, that other Churches sought 
their Bishops froln hiIn, and n1any distinguished Pre- 
lates ,vere sent out fi"om his school. 
In after days, St. Ninian, on the coast of Gallo"\vay, 
might recall to his Inind the tÌIne ,y hen he had seen 
Vercelli, and the first model of a system "\vhich, ,vith 
some modifications, ,vas soon generally embraced, both 
by missionaries and in settled churches, and is the 
original of the chapters of our cathedrals. 
The road brought him from Lyons to l\'Iilan, ,vhich 
from the year 303 had been the chief residence of the 
Elnperors of the ,vest, and soon assumed the splendour 
of an Ï1nperial city. In the nun1ber and beauty of the 
houses, the gay and polished n1anners of the people, 
and the magnificence of the public buildings, it seemed 
to rival, and not suffer in comparison froln the prox- 
imity of, ROlne. In this place St. Ambrose ,yas Bishop, 
and even to the eyes of the ,vorld that great n1an 
,vould appear the n10st important object in l\Iilan. 
The popular voice had taken hÌ1n from a high civil 
position to be their Bishop, and he ,vas, such an one 
that Theodosius recognized in him a realizing of all 
a Bishop ought to be. His people ,vere devoted to 
hin1, and his influence could ,vithstand and control 
the highest earthly sovereigns. And yet so simple "\vas 
his life that Ninian might have seen or conversed with 
him. He gave himself ,vholly to the ,york of the min- 
istry. Constant in prayer, by day and night, he slept 
little and fasted daily. Yet he was accessible to all. St. 
Augustine generally found him surrounded by cro"\vds 
of persons and full of business. His time "\vhich was not 
thus occupied, and it ,vas but little, ,vas given to re- 
freshment or reading, and he read where anyone might 
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cOlne to hÏ1n ; no one ""as hinùered, nor \vas it usual 
for them to be announced, so that Augustine \vould 
come and stay in the room, and leave again, un\villing 
to interrupt hiln. lIe preached every Sunda.y, and 
Ninian may have listened to that eloquence \vhich 
melted the stubborn heart of hiIll \V ho after'Yard
 \vas 
St. Augustine, and \vhich \ve may reaù \vith so lllnch 
adlniration. 
But I
ome \vas his object, and he hastened for\vards. 
The Via Flamillia brought hÏ1n to the shore of the 
Adriatic, to the fatal Ariminum, connected \vith 
recollections most distressing to every Christian, and 
to a Briton still nlore so, as the scene \vhere the 
Bishops of his Church had fallen into an allo,,
ance of 
heresy. But better days \vere coming to the Church; 
for \vhilst the Eastern Bishops had ll1Ct at Constanti- 
nople, and republished the Nicene Faith ; in the year 
381, perhaps the very one in \vhich St. Kinian \ras 
travelling through Italy, councils \vere held at Aquileia 
and l\Iilan, \vere St. Anlbrose \vas 1110st distinguished 
for his zeal for the maintenance of the true 
-"aith. 
Keeping along the coast to the l\Ietaurus, the road 
there turned inland, and crossing the passes of the 
Apennines, led on to Rome. 
And what a scene ll1USt Rome have presented to St. 
Ninian as he beheld it on his approach, and sa\v the 
,vide gilded roof of the Capitol, or the gorgeous splen- 
dour of the Palatium rising above the innumerable 
buildings which surrounded them. Or as he passed 
through the Forums, or under the Temples or Basilicas 
,vhich overhung its streets, ho\v vast must it have ap- 
peared in the ll1ultitudes of its people, and the grandeur 
of its edifices. Above a million, some say many mil- 
lions of inhabitants, were enclosed within a circuit of 
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twenty miles. The luxurious villas and gardens ,vhich 
were spread around it, hen1n1ed in the portion occupied 
by d1vellings, so that the houses rose to a tremendous 
and dangerolls height, far exceeding the limit of 70 
feet, which la,v had imposed; yet these were broken 
by ,vide places around on which stood the most magni- 
ficent specimens of ancient architecture; and porticos, 
arches, colun1ns, and statues, ,vere seen on every side. 
The palaces of the nobles, now nUlllbered at nearly 
2000, from their enormous establishments of slaves, 
were little towns of splendid architecture, with marble 
columns and gilded statues, each comprising ,vithin 
itself" every thing ,vhich could be subservient to use 
or luxury, forums, temples, fountains, baths, porticos, 
with shady groves and artificial aviaries." An over- 
grown population of poor and idle citizens occupied 
at an enormous rent the different floors and rooms of 
the crowded houses, intent only on the daily doles of 
food and the public entertainments of the Circus. 
The pomp of heathen ,vorship still remained, though 
its privileges and revenues ,vere diminished. Half the 
senate at least still adhered to the ancient superstitions; 
and garlands, processions, and victims might be seen, 
whilst the smoke and odour of sacrifices and incense 
still rose on every side. The rich, unoccupied by 
political or mercantile pursuits, spent their days in idle 
and frivolous pleasures, and a continual round of dissi- 
pation. There might be seen the rich senator, in ele- 
gant and costly dress, making his way through the 
streets, attended by some fifty slaves; or sailing in his 
barge, screened by silken a,vnings and listening to lux- 
urious music. Their wealth was enormous, and it' was 
seen in their display of gold and silver plate, the mag- 
nificence of their establishments, the number of their 
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slaycs, and the lavish expenditure of their exhibitions 
and public entertainments. Luxury and refinement 
seemed to ha ve reached their utn10st limit) and the 
great metropolis of the ,vorld to be sinking do,vn, ,vorn 
out by it.s o\vn effeminacy. 
There ,,,"ere, indeed, schools of learning, supported 
and regulated by the state, and a great university, 
to 'v hich students from every part. of the empire 
resorted, to obtain the advantage of a Roman edu- 
cation; anll the philosophical professor might be 
kno,vn by his peculiar dress. The teachers "rere for 
the n10st part men opposed to the Christian fhitlJ, 
,vho, by a revived and modified Platonism, ex- 
plained a,vay the grosser features of Polytheism, and 
put forward vic,vs of philosophy and III orals, 1vhicb, 
,vith the utn10st zeal and talents, they opposed to the 
doctrines of the Gospel. IIere An1mianus publicly 
read his admired history, the eloquent and virtuous 
Symn1achus pleaded aln10st with fanaticism for the 
toleration of the religion of their fathers; and the 
philosophers (as Eunapius and Libanius) published 
explanations of the popular religion, and attributed 
n1iracles to the distinguished leaders of their schools, 
,vhich had not long before received a temporary 
patronage under the apostate Julian. 
Such ,vere the varied and strange objects ,vhich, so 
far as it ,vas not Christian, Rüme presented to the 
vie,v of the British stranger, ,vho now made his ,yay 
along its streets. X or indeed would the Christian 
cOD1illunity seem exempt from the corruption of the 
atmosphere in ,vhich it lived. Besides the Catholics, 
,ve must remember, there ,vere numerous bodies of 
heretic
, e
pecially l\lanichees, assuming the name of 
Christian
, and sometimes concealing then1selves among 
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them, who endeavoured, by their subtle disputations, 
and professions of austerity, to gain over converts from 
the true faith. These were most nun1erous at Rome, 
and lived in a miserable way, dispersed through all the 
quarters of the city, and though professing a severe 
life, really given up to self-indulgence, and bringing 
reproach upon their nalne by their immoralities and 
crimes. Here might be seen parties of Sarabaites, 
vagabond and pretended monks, who lived t\VO or 
three together, under no rule or government, exhibiting 
pretended sanctity, as a cloak for indulgence, fasting 
for display, and when a feast came, giving ,yay to 
excess. Superstition, too, doubtless existed alnong the 
people, and vices inconsistent with the religion they 
professed. For the good, it has been said, are a
 
grains among the chaff; here one and there one fron1 
the accident of their position, stand prominently out, 
and are discerned almost buried in the surrounding 
mass, which gives its o,vn conlplexion to the ,vhole. 
These things ,vould strike the eye of the casual ob- 
server, and it might, perhaps, too, surprise one who 
had not considered that the Church was 3 net in- 
closing bad and good, and that the irreligion and su- 
perstition of the mass of men would abuse and dis- 
credit the holiest system. 
If St. Ninian had not thought of this, there ,vouId 
doubtless be much among the Roman Christians to 
shock and to distress him. That Church he had 
looked to, as the model of excellence and the guide to 
truth ; to be taught by her he had relinquished home 
and friends, and now he saw, even in her bosom, and 
under the very eye of the Saintly Dishop, gross anð 
evident sin. "I kno,v," says St. Augustine, "that 
there are many who adore sepulchres and pictures;" 
p 
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and so by superficial or evil-disposed person::;, among 
heretical or pagan contcInporarics, the Church ,vas ac- 
cused of introducing a ne\v idolatry of martyrs and 
relics, and substituting as objects of divine \vorship 
tho
e \vho
e t0l11bs were consecrated by the venera- 
tion of the people.! "I kno\v," proceeds the Saint, 
"that there are many who drink to excess on occasion 
of burials, and Inake great feasts, under pretence of 
religion."
 An10ng their testÎ1nonies to their gene- 
rally consistent and virtuous lives, the very heathens 
''''e find charging Christians \vith iInmorality, \vith the 
n10re earnestness because of its contradicting the rules 
they professed. Violence, party spirit, an1bition, found 
a place an10ng them. The election of the present 
Bishop-for at ROlne the \vhole body of Christians had 
a voice ill the choice of their nishop-had been at- 
tended \vith violence and bloodshed. The clergy \yere 
often secular in their habits, endeavouring to gain 
favour ,vith the rich, and using their influence to ob- 
tain legacies; so that the civil" po\ver interfered by 
la\v to check the evil. rrhe wealthy were infected by 
the luxury of the age and yielded to the pleasures and 
dissipation common to their class. It might fall to St. 
Kinian's lot to \\ itness the sad abuses 'v hich \vere 
practised on the vigil of some martyr, corrupting the 
holiest services to evil; abuses such that the celebra- 
tions thelllselves \vere suppressed by St. Anlbrose, and 
the abuses provided agaill
t, by the influence of St. Au- 
gustine. 
nut indeed, ho\v could it be otherwise, \vhcn the 


1 l\.S by Eunapius and Faustus the l\Ianichee, quoted by Gib- 
bon, c. 28, notes 60 and 88. 
2 St. Aug. de 1\loribus Eccl. Christ. 1. c. 34. 
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world was flocking into the Church. "In speaking 
. h ". 8t A t ., " 
agaInst suc men, IS . ugus Ine s ans\ver, you 
do but condemn those whom the Church herself con... 
demns, and daily labours to correct, as wicked chil- 
dren. It is one thing that ,ve are cOInnlanded to teach, 
anotÞ.er ,ve are commanded to correct, and forced to 
tolerate till we can alnend it." For the last seventy 
years the emperors had been, ,vith few exceptions, pro- 
fessed Christians ; they had encouraged ,the same pro- 
fession in others, and men influenced by the considera- 
tion of ,vorldly interest, and ,vith no serious sense of 
religion, ,vould outwardly enlbrace it. And let us not 
forget that by doing so, faulty as the motive might 
be, they yet brought themselves and those dependent 
on theIn, under a holy discipline, and to the enjoy- 
ment of privileges, and inward influences, which might 
prevail in their children's case if not in their own, and 
lead them to eternal life. Still this prevalence of an 
external profession could not but have the effect of 
lo\vering the apparent standard of Christian holiness. 
It needed a counteracting influence, that the Church 
might still be the light of the ,vorld and the salt of the 
earth; and it found it in the visible separation from 
the world, and elninent sanctity of those who folIo,ved 
out their baptismal vows by the relinquishment of all 
earthly ties, and the professed adoption of a religious. 
life. The Holy virgins and monks it ,vas ,vho now 
kept alive the flame of piety, and were, so to say, 
the soul of the Church. And their holiness testified 
perpetually against the unworthy lives of others. 
This is ever to be kept in mind ,vhen \ve read (as in 
St. Jerome or St. Sulpicius) of the evil and worldly 
lives of the clergy of their tÎ1ne. They had before 
them high living standards of the devotion and sanctity 
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suited to the Christian calling, and srnv more vividly 
any departure fronl it. It was the disciple and bi- 
ographer of St. l\Iartin, and the monk of Palestine, 
the adn1Îrers and advocates of perfect 
elf-denial, and 
the a
cctic life, who chiefly speak of the evils pre- 
valent among Christians. That they discerned these 
evils in1plied that the principle of right, the conscience 
of the Church, was sensitive and whole. There are 
ages where Christians so lose the true standard, that 
they are unconscious of their loss. 
This may guard us against lllisjudging the Church 
\vhich St. Ninian now visited, 'w.hilst in endeavouring 
to pourtray its real condition, ,ve repeat what eonteln- 
poraries have said of the evils ,vhich existed in it. 
Externally indeed the Church of Ronle had no,v 
attained to great splendour and l11agnificence. 'The 
tin1e" had COlne ,vhen the ,veaIth of the nations poured 
in to her, and "she decked herself ,vith je,vels as a 
bride doth." The very Christians ,vho had endured 
the last and nl08t trying persecution of Dioclesian, 
raised up more splendid Churches than he had de- 
stroyed. Long before, during her earlier persecutions, 
the sacred vessels ,vere of gold and silver. l\lartyrs 
suffered because they refused to give up the holy 
trust, and \ve kno,v the details of them fron1 the very 
inventories made by the spoilers. l If, then, con- 
fessorship be an argument for sanctity, and sanctity 
for a perception of the truth, ,ve have this authority 
for decking with ll1agnificent ac10rnings the Christian 
Churches, as the Jewish Tenlple ,vas by Divine com- 
roand. In Rome, the llasilicas had been given to the 
Church, noble oblong buildings, with rows of cohnnns 


1 Bingham, 8. 6. 21. 
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running lengthwise, and forming, as it were, a nave 
and aisles. Other Churches were erected over the 
tombs of Martyrs, where the R\vful service of the 
Christian Sacrifice ,vas perforlned, according to the 
lnaj estic and sinlple Liturgy 'v hich the Church had 
received froll1 St. Peter. The taste and magnificence 
of the present Pope had contributed much to adorning 
the sacred edifices, and enhancing the grandeur of 
the services. For the continuous praise of the ever 
blessed Trinity he had provided for the chaunting 
of the Psalter night and day, with the Doxology as ,ve 
no,v use it. lIe had built t\VO Basilicas, and given 
costly offerings of gold and silver vessels to others. 
Around the altars, lamps of gold, and wax lights 
in rnassive cancUesticks, burnt by day and night, 
dispelling the natural light. The perfumed cloud 
of incense rose up in the solemn service of the 
l\Iass. Gold and silver vessels, and precious stones 
furnished and adorned the Churches, and garlands 
and flo,vers hung around; nay, the devotion of the 
people made thenl hang up, on cords of gold, memo- 
rial::; in precious metals of the blessings they had re- 
ceived in ans,ver to their prayers, or through the 
intercession of the lVlartyr, over w h08e grave the 
Church ,vas raised. 1 
Such \vere the Churches and Services of Rome, and 
so deeply ,vas St. Ninian influenced by them, that 
his first ,vork, on returning as a l\lissionary into 
Britain, wa
 to build a Church after the !{oman 
fashion, and there with the Faith of the Roman 
Church, to introduce her custom in the celebration of 
Di vine offices. 


1 Bingham, 8. 8.2. 
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There ,vas one object of surpassing interest, to 
\v hich first he n1ade his way-the Churches 'v here 
the martyred remains of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
laiù. The body of St. Paul had been buried a little 
distance fro111 ROlne, on the Ostian road, where his 
Church now stands; that of St. Peter, on the Vatican, 
probably by the Je\vish Christians ,vho lived in that 
quarter. After,vards part of each was laid beside that 
of the other, in vaults in their respective Churches, 
that as they,vere lovely in their lives they Inight not 
be divided in death. These were recognized as 
their burial places at the end of the second century, 
and at this time, St. Jerome says, "the Bishops of 
ROlne, offered the Holy Sacrifice to God over the 
revered bones of departed human beings, and consid- 
ered their t0111bs as Alhu's of Christ." The Vatican, 
 
where the more splendid vault and Church ,vere placed, 
,va::; known as the Confession of St. Peter and the 
LÏ1nina Apostolorum. Hither sentiments of devotion 
dre,v Christians, at this tÎIne, froln all parts of the 
,vorld, eillperors, consuls, and generals, says St. Chry- 
sostom, devoutly visited the sepulchres of those "Tho 
in their lh.es had been lowly in the \vorld, but \vere 
no\v exalted. 
To seeln to be, ,vere it only in imagination, 
brought near to those chiefest of the Apostles, and 
most blessed l\Iartyrs, must have been esteemed by 
St. Kinian a singular privilege. It is a natural senti- 
ment \vhich men of all ages are affected by. " "r e 
Inove," said the philosophic heathen, "in those places 
"T here there are, as it ,vere, the very footInarks of those 
,ve adn1Ïre and love. For my o,vn part Athens itself 
ùues not 
o 111uch delight 111e by exquisite and 11lagnifi- 
cpnt ,yorks of art, as by calling to mind those greatest 
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of men; ,vhere each ,vas "ront to live, to sit, and to 
discourse; and their burial places I look on 1vith the 
intensest interest." Ilow much more to a Christian to 
trace in Rome the places which had been consecrated 
by the footsteps, the blood, the yery remains, of the 
Apostles. To recall the image of St. Paul, the aged 
prisoner, his deep kno\vledge of Christian Truth, his 
zeal, his constraining eloq nence, his patience, his cha- 
rity ;-01' of St. Peter, full of love for his Lord, of hu- 
Inility, of readiness to die and to prefer a death of pain 
for His sake. It ,vas the belief that their spirit and 
doctrine ,vere preserved here 'v hich brought St. Ninian 
froln his distant home. Rome had killed them-Rolne 
for which they had laboured and interceded; and the 
blood of l\Iartyrs, like that of their Lord, cries for 111ercy 
on their persecutors, and brings blessings on the Church 
for ,vhich they had shed their blood. So they became 
the life of Rome. Persons taking a mere external 
vie,v sa,v this. Rome ,vent to decay, and "like Thebes, 
Babylon, or Carthage," says the historian of her fall, 
"its nalne might have been erased from the earth, if 
the city had not ùeen animated by a vital principle 
,vhich again restored her to honour and dominion. 
'l'wo Je,vish teachers," (so he speaks) "a tentInaker 
and a fi sherIn an, had been executed in the circus of 
Nero, and five hundred years after their relics \vere 
adored as the Palladium of Christian ROlne:" and 
a glory und a kingdonl were given to it before ,vhich 
the ancient empire sank into inferiority. 
To these shrines St. Ninian canle, ,vith a heart full 
of devout sentÏ1nents ; \vith gratitude that he should 
have been brought to this great object of his desire; 
that he, a Briton, fron1 almost another ,vorld, might 
approach the very renlains of the Apostles; and ,vith 
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earnest prayers for the furtherance of his designs. 
"lIe shed tears," as the simple narrative proceeds, 
"before the holy relics of the Apostles, as pledges of 
his devotion, and ,vith 111any prayers commended his 
desire to their patronage." 


CHAPTER V. 


St. .Vinian's Life at Rome. 


After having thus performed his devotions at the 
tombs of the .Apostles, St. Ninian sought the Pope, 
and laid before him the object of his jonrney. It had 
long been usual for Christians, in travelling fi'on1 one 
part of the Church to another, to take with thenl cOIn- 
mendatory letters froln the Bishop of their own Church, 
,vhich should be an evidence of their being in the 
Catholic COlllmunion, and a recon1nlendation to the 
Churches which they n1ight visit. Such ,ve suppose 
St. Ninian to have brought and to have presented to 
St. Damasus, who had no\v for nearly t\venty years 
occupied the holy See, having been elected at sixty 
years of age, in 3GG. Dy this aged saint he 'VaS n10ðt 
kindly received, and the object of his leaving his home 
and seeking the Church of Rome, heartily entered 
into and approveù. St. Darllasus, himsel
 ,vas a 
111an of taste and learning. Some of his sacred poems 
and official letters have con1e do\vn to us. lIe ,vas also 
a great encourager of learned men, and prompted 
thenl to unJertake ,yorks for the service of religion; 
one especially, the Translation ana Commentaries on 
the Scriptures by St. Jerome, was the fruit of his 
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suggestions, for \vhich alone he deserves our gratitude. 
This saint ,vas probably ,vith hÏ1n about the tilne St. 
Ninian can1e: he resided at Rome for t\VO years, at 
the wish of the Pope; and assisted him in these last 
years of his life in writing those important letter
, on 
Inany nice and important points of doctrine and ecclesi- 
astical rules, ,vhich the See of Rome, consulted and 
appealed to from every part of Christendol11, had 
continually to send out. And it may thro,v light on 
the real character of St. Damasus, who is said to 
have ,vrought miracles in life and after death, to con- 
sider him as supporting under strong unpopularity the 
austere and sinlple mannered Jerome, and selecting 
him as his confidential.adviser ; and as entering, with 
the kindness and interest of a father, (for he enlbraced 
him, it is said, as his o\vn son,) into the viH\vS of the 
devout Ninian, ,vho, from a simple desire after the 
knowledge of Chri
tian Truth, had given up all the 
,vorld had to offer him. For, out\vardly, St. Damasus 
lived in a splendour ,vhich emperors might envy, and 
had a mind \vhich delighted in great and magnificent 
. works. Whilst Christian Bishops in general lived 
with simplicity, external humility, and often in po- 
verty, the Bishops of Rome ,vere surrounded by pomp 
and grandeur. But under this external splendour ho,v 
often in every age has there been concealed a true 
poverty of spirit ancl a self-denying life. St. Jerome, 
,vho kne\v ,veIl the character of the Pope, and whose 
sincerity and severe standard of Christian holiness 
renders his testimony most valuable, designates him as 
" of holy memory." 
St. Ninian was received Ly him ,vith the utmost kind- 
ness, ,vith, as has been said, the affection of a father. 
lIe laid open the object for ,vhich he had come to l
ome; 
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and ho,v highly docs it ðpeak for the deeply devout 
character of the Pope, no,v nearly eighty years of age, 
that he should enter into and approve a course ,vhich 
had about it so 111uch ,vhich in other matters we should 
call rOlnantic. I-Iow rarely do ,ve find the aged capable 
of entering into the feelings of the young, in cases 
e5pecialIy, ,,,here ,vorldly interests are conct'rned, and 
the usual course of action is departed from. The n1erp 
natural disposition of old men leads thel11 to look on the 
,;elf-forgetfulness of the young as a kind of folly, ,vhich 
experience and sobriety of spirit will wean thel11 from. 
Such is the ten1per to "vhicl\ intercourse \vith thp 
"Torld, and the down\vard and hardening tendencies of 
our evil nature, incline us, even to,vards ,,"hat is right, 
and good, and noble, in the temperan1ent of the young. 
]
ut not such is the aged Christian. He has learnt by 
experience the true value of that Pearl of great price, 
and the ,vorthlessness of the ,vorld's best trca
ure8. 
In hÎ1u love has been warlned and deepened; and self- 
sacrifice become a practical and habitual principle. 
So that, 'v hilst he has the discrÎ1ninating eye 'v hich 
sees the true path of duty, and distinguishes between a 
course suggested by luere emotion or self-,vill, and 
that to ,vhich the guidance of the Holy Spirit leads 
the youthful scholar in the saintly life, he yet is not 
,vanting in the fullest sYlnpathy ,yith all that i
 no- 
ble and disinterested in his spirit. The Christian mind 
is one in all, and produces a mutual sympathy in 
tho
e in ,vhorl1 it exists. Diversities of race anù 
clhnate, of station, age, eluploYlnent, ",. hich s,vallo,v 
up the 'v hOle character in others, are but an outside 
clothing to Christians, and fade a,vay before the 
unity of that in "hich the nlo1'al being really consists. 
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And age and youth love to d"rell together in sympa- 
thy and peace. 
Ninian was placed by St. Damasus under the care of. 
teachers:,! ,vho instructed hin1 systematically in the doc- 
trines of the Faith. lIe ,vas, as Bede expresses it, 
regulariter doctus. 'Ve do not, indeed, kno,v ,vhat 
provision ,vas made for the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine to individuals. It ,vonld seem as i
 as yet, it 
had not assluned any very systematic shape. From 
the first, the teachers (Doctors) formed one class of 
the Christian nlinistry. They ,vhose gifts, extraor- 
dinary or ordinary, qualified them more especially for 
the office of instructing others in the Faith, ,vould be 
employed in preparing converts and catechumens for 
baptism; and it seems most probable that they ,vonld 
themselves advance in the study of Holy Scripture, 
and the Christian "rriters, and in the further training 
up of others. And this ,vas one use of the l\Iinor 
Orders of the clergy, in ,vhich, according to the rule 
of the apostle, they served a sort of probation for the 
diaconate; and under the eye of the bishop, and the 
teaching of the Doctors, prepared themselves for the 
higher offices. At Alexandria the Church taught all 
learning, human and divine. In other Churches, sec- 
ular and preparatory kno,vledge of the arts and 

ciences, ,vas learnt froin the established heathen insti- 
tutions; and Christian kno,vlcdge from their o,vn Clergy. 
Under the care of his present teachers St. Ninian 
had every reason to rej oice in the step he had taken. 
" r.rhe youth, full of the spirit of God, perceived that he 
hud not run or laboured in vain, as he no,v understood 
that froin their unskilful teachers, he and his country- 
men had believed 111any things opposed to sound doc- 
trine." fIe met ,vith that satisfaction "\vhich the 11lind 
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feels in the consistency of the truths put before it ; and 
still Inore the peace resulting froill the conlidenc
 
\vhich such harlnony inspires, that it is indeed the truth 
itself respecting the SUprC111e Object of hid desire, love, 
and reverence; and not a bhado\v \vhich it graspg in- 
stead. 
\.nd the lloly Scriptures, no\v explained in 
their true ::;ense, harlnonized \vith the doctrine::; incul- 
cated. 
The advantages he enjoyed, in this respect, were 
very great. The ROlllan church ,vas indeed the school 
of the true faith, and in its atlnosphere heretical teach- 
ing \va
 at once discovered. rrhe controvercies of the 
day had caused the truth on the nlost essential Doc- 
trines to be eliciteù and defined; and for the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, the learning, and deep and clear 
understanding of the Sacred "Triters, possessed by St. 
.} erOIne, if not directly engaged in teaching St. Ninian, 
11lust yet, \vithout doubt, have had their influence on 
those to wholn St. Daluasus COllunitted hilll for instruc- 
tion. It ,vas the time, too, \vhen the spiritual under- 
standing of Scripture \yas being brought out so much 
by St. Alnbrose. 
\.nd all the teaching he then ob- 
tained, \vhether fron1 the lips of hid instructers or the 
\vritings of the great teachers of the Church, \va
 
eagerly learnt and carefully stored up by St. :Nillian 
for his present cOll1fort, and to be brought out in futurl. 
years for the instruction of other
. In St. Aeh'ed's 
\vord:s. "Applying hinlself \vith entire eagerness to 
the 'V ord of God, he dre,v fronl the view.s of different 
teachers, as the laden bee from various flo\vers, the 
rich honey \vith \v hich he filleù the cells of \visdum, and 
stored them in the hive of his heart, to be }",ept there, 
to be lneditatcd on, and aftcr\vards brought out for the 
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refreshment and support of his inner man, and the con- 
solation of many others." 
It ,vas inde-e{l a ,vorthy recompense, that he, ,vho 
for the love of the truth had thought lightly of hOll1e, 
country, ,vealth, and pleasures, should, so to say, be led 
into the innerll10st shrine of truth, and admitted to 
the very treasures of ,visdom and knowledge; ::;hould 
receive for carnal, spiritual; for earthly, heavenly; for 
temporal, eternal goods. He was happy. For he had 
no,v found a home; for what is a home but a place 
,vhere ,ve meet with abiding sympathy-,vhere we feel 
we can repose on those "rho love us, and 'VhOll1 we love. 
He had left a home ,vhich \vas dear to him; one 
'v hich he might ,veIl and holily love; but he had 
found another, where he had 'v hat his o,vn hOlne could 
not give, the knowledge .of his Saviour. He had a lle,v 
father in the holy Damasus, and guides and directors in 
his ,vise teachers, and doubtless many brethren, for not 
in vain would he pray, "Let such as fear Thee, HncI 
have known Thy testimonies, be turned unto me. And 
l
ome was full of objects for a Christian to admire and 
love. , 
It so happens that, chiefly from St. Jerome's let- 
ters, we know n1uch of the spiritual history uf the 
Roman Church, and of ,\\That occurred there about thi
 
time, and as St. Ninian must have been influenced by 
what ,vas going on, and our estin1ate of what he was 
must be to a greater degree forined by kno,ving the 
characters held in esteem at that day, some longer 
reference to them may be excused. 
For the tirst two or three years of his stay St. 
Jerome was residing there, beloved and esteemed by 
the good for the holiness of his life, his humility, and 
learning. Intimately associated as he ,vas ,vith St. 
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Dalnasu
, particularly in his theological studies, it is 
not unnatural to suppose that the young enquirer after 
truth hatl opportunities of drinking in the lessons of 
wisdom fronl his lips. For the Saint suffered, it is said, 
from sore eyes, and so was led to spentl more tÎ1ne in 
oral teaching and conversation. One of his chief em- 
ployn1ents ,vas to alls,ver the enquiries of those \vho 
consulted hÏ1n on the interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and he ,vas ever ready to afford the benefits of his in- 
struction to those ,vho sought it. There can be littl
 
doubt that St. Ninian ,vould earnestly desire to hear 
him, or that opportunities ,vould be given him. 
Not long after his arrival another event occurred 
,vhich must have been Inost interesting to him, and 
haye made him feel as in the very lnetropolis of the 
Church. In the year 382, a council ,vas held in ROlne, 
at ,vhich Bishops ,vere assembled, ,vhose nalnes have 
ever been honoured, and ,vhom St. Ninian through 
life might remember. St. Ascholius, Bishop of Thes- 
salonica, ,vas here, the intimate friend of St. Atha- 
nasius, one ,vho had laboured in the conversion of 
the Goths, a ,york like that to 'v hich the latter part 
of St. Kinian's o,vn life was to be devoted. St. Epi- 
phanius, too, the aged Bishop of Salamis, and Pau- 
linus, of Antioch, had come with St. ,Jerome, and 
spent the winter of 382-3 in Rome, lodging in the house 
of the holy ,vido,v St. Paula. 
piphanius, no,v above 
seventy years of age, had lived through the troubled 
times of Arianism. He ,vas the scholar and the dear 
friend of the sainted hermit, llilarion, and his o,vn life 
had for many years been spent in religious solitude, 
whence he had derived a severe and unbending charac- 
ter, ånd ,vas now highly honoured in the Church. St. 
Ambrose ,vas here, and lodged in the house of his 
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sister, St. l\Iarcellina, to ,vhom he was indebted for the 
blessings of a religious education, and for a bright ex- 
ample of sincere piety. She had thirty years before 
put on the religious habit, and devoted herself to a life 
of singular holiness in retirement, silence, and prayer, 
-the secret cause, it may be, in some degree of that 
glory which shone forth in her brother. 
It ,vas a time when many Roman ladies of high rank 
and wealth retired frolll the ,vorId, and devoted them- 
selves in their own homes, and ,vith their near relations, 
to the exercises of religion and works of charity. Each 
house ,vas a little lTIOnastery, where prayer and praise, 
and fasting and ,vatching, d,velt with love and abun- 
dant almsgiving, and ,vorks of mercy for the souls and 
bodies of others-,vidowed mothers, with their daugh- 
ters, giving up the enj oyment of wealth and station, 
and ,vithdra,ving to be nearer God. Such was the natu- 
ral ,yay in 'v hich, before the systematic introduction of 
monastic rules, pious Christians adopted a mode of life 
,vhich enabled them to serve God ,vithout distraction, 
in prayer and the practice of charity. 
Such was St. Marcella, ,vhom St. Jerome calls the 
glory of the Roman ladies. She had, after losing her 
husband, early endeavoured to imitate the ascetics of 
the East, of whom she had heard from St. Athanasius. 
She refused to marry again, and employed herself in 
,yorks of devotion and charity. Her example was 
follo,ved by many noble maidens, ,vho placed them- 
selves under her care, and many religious societies 
were formed in consequence. 
One of the most distinguished of her spiritual chil- 
dren ,,:a8 St. Paula, whom she had comforted on the 
death of her husband, and induced to forsake the 
,vorid. St. Paula ,vas descended from one of the 
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noblest Roman families, and had given up great riches 
and a high place in society, to seek consolation in God. 
She had no,v adopted a life of retirement and poverty 
in the po
session of ,vealth, enquiring out the poor and 
rei ie, ing them with her o,vn hand. " She could n1ake," 
she said, "no better provision for her children than by 
dra,villg 011 thell1 by her alm
, the blessings of heaven." 
lIeI' tin1e ,vas chiefly spent in religious reading and 
prayer. She avoided the distractions of society, seek- 
ing only the edifying conversation of religious people. 
At her house, as was said, St. Epiphanius and Paulinus 
,vere lodged, and St. Jerome ,vas her spiritual guide 
during his stay in Rome. There were many others, some 
of 'v horn, in the society of their o,vn fan1ilies, formed 
religious retreats; others united together, under the 
guidance of a holy and experienced 111atron. It is 
most interesting to see the ,yay in ,vhich these asso- 
ciations sprung up. The spontaneous growth, as it 
,vere, of a deep ::,ense of the truths of religion, and of 
love to God and n1an. The exan1ple of the solitaries of 
Egypt had but to be set before theIn, and they ,vhose 
hearts ,yere prepared followed it. A fe,v ,vere in- 
fluenced at first, and from them it spread to greater 
numbers. They "'"ere possessed with the desire of 
le
rling a heavenly life on earth, and embraced it 
under such forms as naturally suggested themselves. 
,,,-r e call their houses monasteries, but they are so differ- 
ent from \vhat \ve usually associate with the name that 
it is apt to mislead us. They,vere simple and natural 
associations of religiou
 persons, living in ordinary 
d,vel1ings, and devoting themselves to a strict life of 
silence, abstinence, and prayer, to labour and ,yorks of 
love; and they might rise up spontaneou:;ly in any 
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Church ,vhere there was the spirit which at first gave 
them birth. 
The monasteries of Rome, as being relig
ous commu- 
nities formed in the very heart of the city, are highly 
commended by St. Augustine. 'The religious lived 
together, under the care of a virtuous and learned 
priest, maintaining themselves by their own labour, 
ordinarily having but one meal each day, and that 
towards night ; some fasting for longer periods, even 
for three or more days, but no one being forced to un- 
dergo austerities he could not bear.' It was most 
natural for St. Ninian to join some such body; for he 
was separated from his country, without any ties in the 
world, or any home but ,vhat the Church offered, and 
so to unite himself to a body of like minded brethren, 
in a society of religious men, living together under 
some rule, was the obvious course by ,vhich to seek for 
support, sympathy, and improvement. Here he ,vas 
free from the ,vretchedness and the sights of evil which 
a life in the city would bring. He might live in 
silent study, or laborious occupation, enjoying the 
blessing of undistracted attention to Divine things, 
,vithout the chill of solitude, the presence of his 
brethren assisting him to realize that of those unseen 
Beings who are ever around us. The examples of 
holy men, seen in their daily round of employments, 
their humility, recollection, patience, industry, and 
self-denial, how great a privilege to one ,vho ,vas en- 
deavouring himself to grow in grace, and to learn to 
copy ,vhat ,vas good and profitable in others. And 
that he adopted this course, 'v hich was 'v hat the most 
rcligious people of his tilne ,vould do, is confirmed by 
the circumstance, that St. Siricius, ,vho chose him to be 
Q 
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a Bi
hop, particularly favoured the practice of selecting 
the Clergy fronl such nluna
tic bodies. 
Thus 
t. Kinian lived for the next fifteen J'(
ars, 
fifteen years of ,y hat is called the best part of a nlan'b 
life, gradually advancing in that holiness ,vhich ,\Tas 
aftcr"Tards luanifested in his "Turks on earth, and his 
availing po,ver "vith heaven; gro,ving in gentlent:'

, 
5clf-devotion, and recollection, and lllean,y hile nlakin
 
progress in the depth and accuracy of his vie\vs of 
Divine truth, and in the understanding of lIoly Scrip- 
ture. It ,vas, according to lnen's present vie"rs, a long 
tinle to spend in conlparative inactivity, "There tht' 
n1Îssionary life ,vas that for ,vhich he ,vas destined. 
It lvas, as they say, shutting. up in a cloister, po".er, 
and energy, and goodness, ,vhich n1Îght have been nlore 
usefully engaged in doing good to others. l
ut Yery 
different from the hurried eagerness of men for imme- 
diate vi
ible re
ults, is the calln majcbtic nlarch of 
the fJi vine dispensations, and thé course of tho
(' of [lis 
servants in ,vholn they are imitated. lIe "Taited four 
thousand years before lIe undertook IIis '\Tork. r [e 
,vould have his 
erYant:5 ,veIl lnatured in knuw ledge 
and love beforl
 they take in hand the offices they are 
designed for, and is ,yilling that there should bp a long 
and seenlingly unprofitable toil, in preparing deep and 
strong foundations for the structure fIe ".ouId raise. 
One ,yell prepared and 
anctified character ('xer('i
es 
far more influence for good, than many ordinary ont
. 
Such an one is a true standard of ,vhat ,,-e should ainl 
to be, and as such attracts the heart
 of tho
e ,,,Ito 
arc prepared to réceive the truth. lIt} is fit to guide, 
and by his deep practical ,\Tisdonl, and \\Teight of 
character, has a constraining po,ver o,-er even unw'ill- 
ing nlind
. St. Xinian lnight have engaged 
arly in 
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missionary labours, and have been as others are. He 
\vaited, gro,ving more and more in holiness ; and he 
,vent forth to work miracles, and to convert the 
nations. 
K or should it surprise us, that so long a time should 
be spent in the 
tudy of Divine truth. N early as long 
a tinle giyen exclusively to that highest object of the 
hUlnan lnilld, ,vas not of old thought too much for pre- 
paring one 'v ho ,vas to teach others. It is our lo,v 

tandard of theological attainlnents, which makes a 
fe,v months seem enough to prepare for expounding 
the n1ysteries of the Gospel 
 and it iR our diversion 
into matters only accidentally connected ,vith Theology 
proper, 'v hich leads us to conceive the knowledge of 
the divine unnecessary, if not prejudicial to his pra.ctical 
usefulness in influencing the hearts of men. Criticism 
and Antiquities, Chu
ch History and Evidences, vie,ved 
externally, and by themselves, are thought, and rightly 
so, to be of little use to one ,vho has the care of soul
. 
But such is not the case ,vith Theology, properly so 
called, that is the kno,vledge of ,vhat ,ve are to believe, 
anrl \vhat ,ve are to do ; the more exact knowledge of 
I-lim, \Vholn truly to kno,v is everlasting life; the true 
vision of \'
hom keeps the soul and its affections in 
their right position, ,vhilst errors and false vie,vs distort 
and deprave them; this is real Theology. It is Dog- 
matic Theology,vhich contenlplates, defines, and gives 
exactness to our vie,ys of that truth by 'v hich ,ve are 
sanctified; Controversial 1
heology, which enables us 
to guard the truth from corruption, and to watch 
against the first inroads of error. Surely, to a holy 
n1Índ such contelllplations ar
 alike the highe
t em- 
ployment of the understanùing, and tend Inost to his 
o\vn sanctification, and his po,ver of teaching others. 
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St. Thonlas, the ll10st profound of schoolmen, \vas the 
most devout of Saints, and the most po,verful preacher. 
IIis prayers are anlong the choicest treasures of the 
Church. IIis sermons a\vakened and converted the 
most ignorant and hardened sinners. 
And as regarùs 1\loral Theology, with its handmaids, 
Casuistical and Ascetic, contemplating what we ought 
to be, and to do, in principle and detail, and ho,v ,ve 
may attain to a saintly tell1per ; ,vhat time and thought 
can be too much for attaining to exactness of know- 
ledge here, by one ,vho is really to be a guide to 
others? IIo,v lllauy nice points are to be determined! 
. 
Ho,v many difficult questions in the treatment of the 
souls of men in their varied spiritual conditions! 'Vhat 
· grave consideration of duties and principles! It be- 
tokens indeed that Inen have fallen into a low religious 
condition, when they cannot even estimate the value of 
deep and long continued study on such subjects. If it 
be kept in mind that Theology, rightly so called, is 
the kno,vledge of God, and ho,v,ve may please Him, 
it will be evident, that as the one great requisite for 
the study of it is a holy life, so it is the :first business of 
the Clergy to attain proficiency in it, and that no ex- 
tent of real attainlnent can be too nluch-they ought 
to draw all their care and study this way. This ,vill 
be the guide of their course of study, and ,viTI arrange 
in due subordination the various other branches of 
knowledge, and enable thelll to derive from each ,vhat 
it can mini
ter to their highest end. It ,vill secure 
the kno,vledge of those truths ,vhich are essential, ,viII 
determine the extent and the end for ,vhich ,ve should 
pursue the rest. Ko subject of human kno,vledge ,viII 
then be ,vithout its use and due position. 
Of the course of study St. :8inian ,vonld go through, 
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we may form probably a very fair notion from a Trea- 
tise of St. Augustine, written not long after, designed 
to direct the studies of those ,vho ,vere to be teachers 
of others. 
The main object to which he directed the student 
,vas the right understanding and explanation of the 
IIoly Scriptures. This seems to be vie,ved as the 
chief business of the Christian teacher, and it is to 
this end that all other studies are made subordinate. 
But first, he was to kno,v those principles to which 
all int
rpretations must be conformed-the principles 
of Christian Faith, IIope, and Charity. Of Faith, in 
the full knowledge and understanding of the Creed; 
of IIope, and of the sum of evangelical morality in the 
love of God above all things, and of our brethren in 
IIiln, and for His sake; and any interpretation which 
is inconsistent ,vith these principles, whether as sanc- 
tioning immorality, or erroneous doctrine, must be 
wrong. Next, presupposing that the student has, by 
personal religion, entered on the steps of wisdom, be- 
ginning ,,'"ith the fear of the Lord, he is to learn the 
rules and principles of literal and spiritual interpreta- 
tion, the latter being the chief study of the expositor. 
In connexion ,vith this, he is to acquire a knowledge 
of Scripture criticism, of the right text, and trans- 
lation ; of history, natural science, logic, and all other 
subjects ,vhich may be useful to him as subsidiary 
learning. Lastly, he is to study how to express to 
others ,vhat he himself has learnt, by acquiring the 
art of Christian eloq uence. The first and second of 
these subjects we may conceive ,vould form the prin- 
cipal part of St. Ninian's studies, the doctrines of the 
faith and Christian love, and the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, for both of ,vhich he would find so 
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great assistance in the ,vorks of contelnporary ,vriters, 
or of those ,vho had gone Lefore; a
 ,veIl as by the 
oral teaching of the doctors, of the Roman Church. 
So much of apology, if it ùe needed, for St. 
Ninian's living for fifteen years, in ,vhat the ,vorld 
would call a cOlllparatively narrow sphere at Rorne, 
but really, in a life of labour, thought, and constant 
endeavour after inlprovenlent. 
Every thing here cOlnbined for his advallcelnent 
in fitness for his great dc
tiny. ROlne ,va8 the centre 
of the Chri
tian world. Errors and disputes ,vere 
heard of, examined, and detern1Ìned there ; each im- 
provement in the rules of holy living, each practical 
advancement in Church discipline and conduct, \v-as 
brought into this great resort anrl elnporium of the 
Christian \vorld, ,vhile the steady orthodoxy of the 
Church enabled it to look \vith discrimination on the 
opinions and practice8 ,vhich rO:5e up around it. 
The details of St. ::Kinian's life here are quite un- 
kno\vn, but general history relates lllany events, ,vhich 
lllust have exercised an Ï1nportant influence upon hiul. 
1Vithin three or four year8 after his arrival, St. 
Ninian sustained a heavy lo
s in the death of his kind 
patron, St. Damasus, ,vho died the tenth of December, 
in the year 384 ; being then nearly eighty years of 
age. lIe ,vas succeeded Ly St. Siricius, \,,110, t\velve 
years after, ,vas to consecrate and send out St. Ninian. 
For sonle tinle he ,vas unacquainted ,vith hiIn, a
 'VH$ 
natural in so large a Church, and 'v hen St. Kinian 
did not occupy a pron1Ïnent place. St. Kinian, ther(->- 
fore, deprived of the friendship and countenance of St. 
Dalna
u::;, ,vas left to go on in the ordinary course. 
About thi
 tinlC he \Va
, 1110St probaLly, adrnitted to 
the lninor orders as a l{caùer. For ,ve have thé 
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rules \vhich St. Siricius sent to the Church of Spain, 
inuuediately on his election, February, 385, in ,vhich 
he deterulines the regular gradation of offices. One 
,vho fronl infancy ,vas devoted to the service of the 
Church, ,vas to be baptized before he ,vas four- 
teen, and placed in the rank of Readers. If his life. 
,va::; approved till he ,vas thirty, he was made an 
Acolyte and Sub-deacon, and if judged ,vorthy, a 
Deacon, after haying previously made a promise of 
continence. Then, after five years' service, he might be 
admitted to the Priesthood, and, after ten more, to the 
Episcopate. Such ,vas the long probation and service 
for the sacred ministry in those days. And though, 
very probably, in St. Ninian's case, as in others, pe- 
culiar circumstances might be a ground for departing 
froin it in some points, \ve lllay suppose it observed on 
the 'v hole: and that he ,vent through the regular 
course of clerical offices in R,ome. 
l\Ieanwhile inlportant events ,vere occurring around 
him; events in ,vhich the ,vhole Church has since been 
interested. 'The conversion of St. Augustine and his 
baptisin at lVlilan, occurred at Easter, 387 ; and the 
latter part of that year, after t.he death of his lllother, 
and ,vhole of the follo,vil1g one, he spent at ROlne. 
It is not unnatural to suppose that he and St. Ninian 
might Ineet ; the more Inunble talents of the Briton, 
being in the eyes of St. Augustine far more than 
conlpensated by that spotless purity of heart ,vhich 
enjoyed the blessedness of seeing God. The one bap- 
tized in infancy had by habitual obedience, kept his 
robes unstained. The other, ,vashed from a load of 
actual sins, ,vas no,v at the eleventh hour labouring 
more than any, and by his zeal and earnestness 111aking 
,yay beyond them. 
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About this tinIe, too, the Emperor Thcodosius 
visited Italy, and great exertions were. in vain used 
to prevail on him to favour the depressed cause of 
paganisll1 ; it ,vas his resolution which led to the en- 
tire fall of the ancient superstition. IIis visit to Rome 
· in 389, gave the last blow to idolatry. fIe entered the 
city ,vith Valentini an, and then it was that the most dis- 
tinguished faluilies en1braced Christianity, the Anicii, 
Probi, Pauli, Gracchi. The people ran in cl
o,vds to 
tlu.l Vatican, to venerate the tombs of the Apostles, or 
to the Lateran to be baptized; but few adhered to 
the ancient superstitions. The ten1ples ,vere filled 
,vith cob,vebs and soon fell to ruin; and the idols 
,vere left alone under their roofs with the o,vls and 
the bats. 
The tin1e was no,v approaching when he ,vas to be 
called to that ,york for ,vhich the providence of God 
had long been training him. Year after year had 
passed, and, to himself, it might seem as if he ,vas 
doing but little service, and was an unprofitable ser- 
vant: but a preparation ,vas going on in the prac- 
tice of humble obedience, and in His own good time 
God called on him to take his great ,york in hand. 
The duties of the offices he had been placed in, af- 
forded an opportunity for his good qualities to be seen 
and generally recognized. Purity, wisdom, and cir- 
cumspectness, are the points specially mentioned; and 
those of them 'v hich may be considered as intellectual 
gifts, are j list of the kind 'v hich ,vonld be formed and 
developed by religious principles; the absence of hurry 
and excitement, calnl considerateness, a fair estimate of 
others, are the natural fruits of that confidence in God 
,vhich trusts that all ,vill be controlled for goud, which 
sets their true value on the things of the ,vorid and the 
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events of time, and so is 1vithout anxiety; of charity, 
\vhich despises no one, but sympathizes 1vith their 
difficulties, puts itself in the place of others, and enters 
into their views ; and of honesty and simplicity of ahll, 
"\vhich has no bye ends to entangle, or duplicity to in- 
volve it. It is froin these qualities that wisdom in 
counsel springs. And to be gradually entrusted "\vith 
offices of responsibility, in subordination to higher 
authority; the learning practically to rule and to be 
ruled, in the successive steps of the lower clerical 
offices, was the very means to form the mind of the 
future saint to this prudence in judging and circunl- 
spection in acting. And his excellencies by degrees 
became generally matter of remark, and brought hinl. 
under the notice and, ultimately, into esteem and fa- 
miliar association 1vith St. Siricius. 
"While he ,vas spoken of by all as chaste in body, 
,vise in understanding, provident in counsel, circum- 
spect in every word and deed, he rose to the favour and 
friendship of the Pope himself." 
The advantages to be derived from this position 
were, we need not say, very great, in fitting him for 
the work in "\vhich he was to engage; and the kno"\v- 
ledge of it gives us peculiar means of ascertaining the 
vie,ys 1vhich St. Ninian entertained on many im- 
portant subjects, and 1vhich he brought into our o,vn 
country. For ,ve know those of St. Siricius, and con: 
sidering that after this intimate acquaintance \vith hinl. 
the Pope fixed on him as the fittest person to correct 
the errors ,vhich prevailed among the British Chris- 
tians, we cannot doubt that Ninian's views coincided 
"\vith his own ; the more so as his professed intention 
'vas to teach in Britain the doctrines of the Ronlan 
Church. 
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The decretal
 of St. Siricius sent to the Church 
of Spain in 3
j, have already been referred tu; 
they recognize, it need scarcely be said, a mona
- 
tic systeln, as an established custoln, approved and 
encouraged ùy the Church. it strict penitential dis- 
cipline and the celibacy of the Clergy are presup- 
posed as right, regulated and enforced. A formal 
expression of the saIne vie\vs ,vas elicited by the heresy 
of ,1 ùviniau, \v ho, alllongst other errors, maintainell 
"that virgil1
 have no 1110re lncrit than \vido,,"s or 
nutrried \VOnlen, and, that there is no difference be- 
t\veen ab5taillillg froln Ineats, and using theu1 ,vith 
thank
gh-ing." 'Vith these easy doctrines it is no 
\vonder he had 111any follo\vers at l
Ollle ; persons \v ho 
had long lived in continence and nlortification, l11arried 
and returned to a soft and unrestrained life. It did 
not, ho\vever, number any nishop al1long those \\'"ho 
enlùraced it, and in the year 3aO an assclnbly of the 
ROllUlll Clergy ,yas held, and the doctrine.; declared 
to ùe contrary to the Chri
tian truth; and by the 
unaninlous advice of the Priests and Deacons \yho \vere 
present, and \ve can scarcely doubt St. Ninian \va
 

l111ong theIn, Jovinian and his follo\vers \vere exconl- 
ulunieated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


St. ..i..'Tinian's return to Britain. 


AND no\v ,ve may pass to the time 'v hen the Saint ,vas 
called to the high duties of a Bishop and a l\Iissionary. 
The activity and vigilance of St. Siricius pron1pted him 
to act upon those feelings of sympathizing interest 
,vhich give to every Church ,vhich is a healthy mem- 
ber of the great Catholic body, a deep concern is the 
,velfare of every other part. If one member suffer, 
all the melnbers suffer \vith it. Still more should he 
feel it 'v ho occupied the chief See of Christendom ; 
on \v horn, in an especial n1anner, it seetHed inculubel1t 
to ,vateh and provide for all, to support the lveak, to 
correct the erring, and to convert the unbelieving; 
and Siricius seen1S particularly to llave felt this in- 
terest in our ren10te and despised country . It \yas 
compassion for half taught and n1Ïsguided Christian::;, 
for heathens and barbarians, for ,vhom the Son of God 
had shed His precious blood-for Ï1nlnortal beings, 
,vho, unrescued, might perish for ever, but by the 
po,ver of the Gospel, ,vould ùe exalted to everlasting 
bli::;s, and s\vell the ranks of the Angelic choirs. It ,va
 
compassion, such as t,vo centuries afterwards n10"ved 
his successor, the saintly Gregory, to yearn over the 
,vretchedness of our Saxon ancestors. These feelings 
in their ca
e \vould go beyond the ordinary cOlnpassion 
,vhich Christians generally,vould have; they ,vould 
feel \vith the blebscd Apostle that they had the care of 
all the Churches, and that the ,veak and the scanda- 
lized ,vcre the special objects of their syn1pathy. 
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And in the case of St. Siricius there ,vas happily one 
ut hand peculiarly suited for the ,vork before hÍ1n. 
St. Ninian had ,vaited long for this call to the office 
for ,vhich Divine Providence had all along designed, 
Mud been preparing him. Perhaps he ,vould have no 
thought of undertaking so great a ,york, or if ever a 
desire had crossed his min.d to inlpart to his country- 
Inell the unspeakable blessings he had hhnsclf obtained, 
it n1Ìght be repressed as not to be thought of, till some 
guiding of Providence, or obedience to authority should 
dcternline it to be his duty, and sanction his under- 
taking it. For it is not to be inlagined that Ninian 
had forgotten Britain. Ho,v should he? l\Ieans of 
communication were regular and speedy; events of 
mOlnent \vere frequently occurring; his countrymen, 
\vho, as \ve have heard, made religious visits to the 
IIoly Land, would often dra\v to the city, to offer their 
devotions at the tOInbs of the Apostles ; others ,vould 
resort among the provincials for the advantages of 
the schools; others again, like hinlself, for religious 
inlprovelllent. Of one such ,ve kno,v, St. Ph-an, the 
Cornish Saint, ,vhose Church in the Sand ,vas re- 
cently brought to light.. lIe was a native of Ireland, 
and born about 352. 'Vhen about thirty years of 
age, and so nearly at the same time as St. Ninian, 
having received some imperfect information about the 
Christian Faith, he travelled to ROIne for more COIn- 
plete instruction. lIe is supposed hy the Irish ,vriters 
to have been consecrated at ROlne, and returned home, 
accolnpanied by four Clerics, ,vho ,vere all after\vards 
Bishops. 'Vith theln St. Ninian ,vould hold converse, 
and hear the language, ,vhich, harsh as it may seem 
to us, would sound sweet in his ears, as the language 
of his hOllle. By these means his information and in- 
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terest in Britain would be kept alive. And when the 
holy Father, ,vhose authority and wish ,vould be a 
command, called him to this work, we may imagine 
that with his deep humility, and shrinking froln an 
office, to which he '\vould seem quite unequal, there 
would be some warm feeling kindled, in the hope that 
he might be a blessing to those he loved so well. 
In St. Aelred's '\vords, "The Roman Pontiff had 
heard that there '\vere in the western part of Britain 
some who had not yet embraced the faith of our 
Saviour, 1 some also who had heard the ,vord of the 
Gospel, but from heretical or ignorant teachers; and 
by the impulse of the Divine Spirit, he, with his o'\vn 
hands consecrated this man of God to the office of a 
Bishop, and sent him with the Apostolic Benediction 
to this people." 
This event most probably occurred in the spring of 
the year 397. The date is determined by a circum- 
stance ,vhich is on other accounts interesting, and in- 
timately connected '\vith the history and future cha- 
racter of St. Ninian. It is, that on his '\vay to Britain, 


1 It is most probable that attention was drawn to the con- 
dition of the British of this district, by the publication of St. 
.Jerome's work against Jovinian, which occurred in the year 
393 or 39,1.. It was written at the request of some Christians 
at Rome, and excited great interest there. In the second book 
he mentions, that he had himself, when a youth in Gaul, seen 
some of the Attacotti, a British tribe, who ate human flesh; 
and adds still more revolting details as to the habits of their 
people. This tribe occupied the country between Loch Lo- 
mond and Loch Fine. Such a statement could not fail to ex- 
cite enquiry, and lead the Pope to ascertain the real state of 
the unconverted people, who, being of the same race, were 
within the limits of the en1pire. The mission of St. Ninian 
was the natural result. 
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]H
 visitpd St. .i\Iartin of Tour
, ,vho
e name had re- 
('(
ntly been Inade kno,,"n through the ,yholc Church, 
by Sulpicius's life of him. K OlV St. l\Iartin, ac- 
{'ortling to the bc
t authorities, died in X ovember, 397. 
Th(
 life in question ,vas a. narrative, "rritten by Sul- 
pi('ius, for his fi-iend St. Paulinus of Nola, ,vithout any 
Y1C"T to its becolning public. It ,vas ho,veyer com- 
l'nunicated lJY Panlinus to others, anù 
o spread with 
unprecedented rapidity. This occnrred "Tithin a year 
bpforp the death of the Saint, for it ,vas after the 
death of St. Clare in the previous :Kovember.. And 
th(
 
pn
ation it produced in Rome, and throughout 
thp Chri
tian ,vorld, ,va
 incredible. The booksellt
r
 
having at cOß1mand only the slo\v process of thp hUlnan 
hand, could not have it copied 80 fast as to IDeet the 
den1and, and could sell it at almo
t any price ; it ,\ra
 
considpl"ed the most gainful ,york they had ever had. 
K 0 book ,vas so much read, or so eagerly sought after; 
it ,vas in every one's hands, and every \v here the sub- 
ject of eonversation. :For it related of a living I1i
hop 

o npar them as in France, sanctity ahnost unequalled; 
and miraculous po\vers, such as were not th('n po;:,- 

essed by anyone; and these recorded in graceful 
language, "rith the Latinity of the purest ages, and 
thp unaffected simplicity of a friend ,vriting to a 
ti-iend of \vhat he had himself seen and knO\Vll; and 
,vith the deep and affectionate reverence of a. di
ciple, 
for onp ,,-.-ho hud guided hin1 hy t'xamplp and in:.--truc- 
tion into the ,vays of holiness and peace. 
From this ,york, St. Ninian, as St. Aelred relates, 
ardeutly de
ired to see and convprse ,vith the holy 
n1an 'v ho
e ,,"ays ,,,,ere depicted there, and accordingly, 
on his ,vav to Britain , aiver
ed to Tours to vi
it its 
J 
 
Bishop. 
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1Ve too have thè beautiful picture ,vhich Sulpicius 
ha
 dra"'"ll, and for St. Ninian's sake, that ,ve mar kno,v 
the sort of person wboln he looked on as a l!lodel; and 
for our o\vn, that "
e nlay in this ,yay see the Saint 
ourselves, ,ve ,viII go along ,vith hÏ1n to the I-Iermit 
Bishop, vlhom our northern Churches venerate so highly. 
St. l\Iartin had long lived as a reclu
e, and \\,. hen 
the people of Tours ,yould have hiIn, in spite of his poor 
clothe
 and 1nean appearance, to be their Bishop, he 
kept Hi> his holy solitude a
 l11uch as he could, in a 
eell adjoining his Church. This ho,vever proved l110re 
liable to interruption than he ,vished, so he ,yent into 
3 lonely spot a mile or t,,"o fronl the tOl\
n, ",. here a 
s\veep of the river left a level grassy plain, ,yhich ,vas 
shut out fronl the country un its land,vard side by a 
line of precipitous rocks, and accessible only by difficult 
paths. Here he fixed his abode, and to him gathered. 
others ,\
 ho desired to be under his guidance, and 
forsaking tbe ,vorld, to i111itate his hU111ble and morti- 
fied life. "rhey ,vere about sixty in nunlber ; some 
Ii ved in cells built by themselves, many in caves in 
the rocks ; 
nc1 that in solitude, except ,vhen they met 
for prayers, or at their 1neals, and labouring, many by 
copying books, for their o\vn support. Above all, tbe 
Saint hÎ1nself dre,v the hearts of holy men to bim by 
his hUluility, meekness, and deep kno,vledge of re- 
ligions truth. He ,vas quite an illiterate man, yet 
readily 
olved the difficulties of Scripture. But his 
real life """as hid ,vith Christ, ana be ,vas in continual 
communion ",jth I-lim, unceasingly praying, either by 
direet supplication, or the in,vard lifting up of his 
soul to God. His hU1nility ,vas re1narkable; he judged 
no one, he condemned no one; he ,va
 neyer irri- 
tated, never depres:-;ed by 
orrow, or excited by rnirth, 
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but eyer bearing in his looks a kind. of heavenly joy- 
fulness. Christ only ,vas on his lips, and in his heart 
cOlllpassion, piety, and peace. Besides all this, there 
,vas an a,vfulness thro\vn around him by the visible 
tokens of the Divine presence, in the miracles he had 
,vrought ; miracles ,vhich have a degree of evidence 
rarely to be met ,vith. 
To visit this saint, then, so marked by traits of per- 
sonal holiness, and the a,vfullnanifestations of Divine 
authority 
{\companying his deeds; was the object of 
St. Ninian on his ,vay to Britain. "He diverged to 
Tours, says St. Aelred, filled 'with the Holy Ghost, 
and touched by an eager desire of seeing him." 
l\Iean\vhile St. l\Iartin, had been prepared for his 
coming. " By the grace of prophetic illun1Înation, the 
virtues of the ne'v Bishop 'v ere not unkno\vn to hin1. 
lIe was taught that he ,vas sanctified by the IIoly 
Ghost, and ,vould be the instrument of the salvation 
of many; and, in consequence, ,vith what joy, devotion, 
and affection, did he receive him." Their time ,vas 
spent in holy converse and aspirations of divine love; 
Ninian, doubtless, being eager to learn from so great a 
saint, and profiting by his readiness to solve the difficul- 
ties of Scripture, and to speak of Chriðt, and the rulés 
of holy living. He also gained another advantage. IIi
 
,vish was to introduce religion into his country in its 
completeness, to present it before his people, not only 
in the statement of doctrines and rules of practice, but 
as visibly embodied in the Church, and manifested in 
her sacred services; it ,vas his intention to imitate, 
" as the faith, so the customs of the Roman Church 
in building Churches and arranging the services;" 
and he requested St. l\Iartin to furnish hÎ1n ,vith 
masons for the ,vork. "In the tabernacle of the Lord 
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two columns are joined together, and two cherubim 
stretching out their wings touch each other; now 
borne up on the ,vings of virtue they ,vithdra,v to 
be ,vitb God; no,v standing and letting them fall 
they condescend to their neighbours. So thëse ::;aints 
returned from heavenly objects to the things of this 
\vorld." At last they parted. " They had feasteù on 
their mutual conversations as on heavenly banquets, 
and separated ,vith embraces, kisses, and tears shed 
in con11non. St. l\'Iartin remained in his See. Ninian 
hàstened to the ,york for ,vhich he had been sent forth 
by the I-Ioly Ghost." 
Such is the syn1pathy of holy men; such their love, 
seeming not to need the usual preparations of human 
friendship; but as they each have advanced towards 
t he one model, the image of Christ, enabling them to 
understand each other at once. 
On his ,yay through France and Belgium, as Came- 
rarius reports, St. Ninian was anxious to labour for the 
conversion of the people, and great numbers ,vere 
the fruit of his preaching. The authority however 
is very recent, and though he 111ay be regarded, like 
other later \vriters, as preserving anù perpetuating a 
tradition of a much earlier date, the evidence is so 
slight, that ,ve must leave the matter simply to re- 
c01l1mend itself by its internal probability. 
And now, after an absence of many years, St. Ninian 
is again in sight of the shores of Britain, and gazes on 
its \vhite cliffs as he nears his native land. But greatly 
is he changed. He had gone forth, young, uninformed, 
seeking to be taught the truth. He returns in ma- 
ture age, \vith solid judgment, deep kno\vledge, con- 
firmed faith, commissioned to instruct others, and to 
inlpart to them those true vie\vs of doctrine, and those 
R 
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man y lessons of holy living 'v hich he had been storing 
up. But ,vith ho,v great a responsibility did he come, 
and with ho,v little earthly help. In Ron1e he had 
been surrounùed by those ,vho sYll1pathizell ,vith him, 
and ,vere engaged in the sacred pursuits he had been 
devoted to; coun
el, consolation, and aid were ever at 
hand. N o'v was he to stand alone, ,vith a half bar- 
barous people around him, 'Vh01l1 he had to labour to 
convert, or to correct, scarcely kno,ving ho,v they 
,vould receive him, or ho\v he should find access to 
their 111inds. 
On the part of his countrymen ho,vever the greatest 
interest ,vas felt in him. 'Ve know ho,v strongly the 
inhabitants of remote districts are interested in tho
e 
,vho have left the 
eclusion in ,vhich they live, to lnake 
their ,yay in the ,vorld. There is aU10ng such people 
a strong feeling of comlnunity, ,vhich n1akes each one 
a relation as it ,vere to all the rest; and if one goes out 
from his native village to make bis ,yay in a larger 
sphere, deep interest is felt in his success, and a desire 
to hear of hinl. The old remember him as a child, 
and his father and father's father. The young ,vere 
the companions of his boyish days. If he becomes 
distinguished and honoured, all seem to have a share 
in it. .And Ninian had been a youth 'v hose goodnes::; 
and engaging manners would especially gain their 
affections. lIe ,vas a ßriton, the son too of one of their 
o,vn princes, to 'v horn it ,vas natural they should cling 
,vith peculiar attaclllnent as associated ,vith the remem- 
brance of ,vhat their tribes had ùeen; for anlÍd the im- 
provements of I{olnan civilization, many ardent spirits 
,vonId look back on the ,vild glories of their un- 
civilized days, and cheri
h the recollection of the re- 
no,vn and independence of their race. 'Ve may imagine 
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the interest with which they ,vould hear of the esteem 
in ,vhich their young countryman was held, the posi- 
tion which he occupied even in the chief city of the 
world; and the joy ,vith which they would receive the 
ne'vs, that he ,vas to be restored to them as their 
Bishop. He ,vas the son of their king, but he had 
humbled himself by relinquishing secular dignity, and 
no,v was exalted by a far higher spiritual office. The 
children of this ,vorld, the more they valued its gifts 
of wealth and po\ver, the more they would conceive 
that he had made a sacrifice ; and they 'v ho had the 
opportunity of seeing any thing of the peace and joy 
he had in Christ, would see that he had not been 
wrong in making it. Here ,vas a living instance of giving 
up the ,vorld for Christ. 'Vhat it ,vas to be a Prince 
they sa,v, and they "Tould think much of it. The 
Bishop might have had these goods of ,vealth and 
honour, but he preferred to be a servant of Christ, and 
of the people of Christ, to struggle with poverty, to 
submit to hardships, to overcome ill-will, unkindness, 
and obstinacy, by meek endurance. The sacrifice they 
could appreciate; and ,vhen they heard him speak of 
leaving all to follo,v Christ, and of taking up the cross, 
his words would come home to them, for what he said 
,vas real; it had an interpretation in his own doings. 
This ,vill in a measure account for the great success 
which attended the first opening of his ,vork amongst 
them. It is described as an outbreak of enthusiasm, 
,vhich ran through the people, and enabled him at once 
to do the ,york of years. 
If he preached at all as did the great models of his 
day, ,ve cannot ,yonder at it. They preached as men 
,vho realized what is unseen, for the great truths of 
eternity ,verc the ground,vork of all they said; anù they 
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came forth frolu deep and earnest meditation on these 
truths, to 
peak of then1 to others, with earnestnes::; 
and affection, their o,vn minds being filled ,vith the 
ideas and affections ,vhich corresponded to them. As 
one 'v ho had really seen sonle land of bliss, or a\vful 
suffering, or in1pending danger, they spoke of thelll 
in a natural and real ,yay, and by their very sincerity, 
and the vivid Ílllpression of their o,vn conviction of aU 
they said, they carried others along ,vith them. They 
could trust to the spontaneous flo,v of their n1inds, for 
they had been schooled by severe lives and serious 
thought, to deep a,ve and reverence, and been trained 
in the full and exact kno\vledge of Christian truth; 
and as TIishops aln10st exclusively ,vere preachers, 
they had long tÏ1ne for thought, experience, and so- 
briety, before they undertook so high an office. They 
could speak freely, for they spoke of 'v hat they really 
knew hy personal experience, anù long acquaintance 
,vith the \vays of holy living ; and this ,vithout erro- 
neous and vague staten1ents, or the risk of irreverence, 
fanÚliarity, or exciteluent. 
It was the age of An1brose, Chrysost?m, and Augus- 
tine; and :Kinian caIne into Britain, as it ,vere, from 
their school, '\vith all the fulness of vie\v and varied 
thoughts ,vhich an acquaintance ,vith Christians and 
Christian Theology, in its highest form, ,vould give. 
And this ,vas expressed to the Britons in their o,vn 
language; that language 'v hich, unlike most of the 
other subjects of the en1pire, they still retained Hnd 
cherished, and \vhich \vould be n10re likely to be prp- 
served and usually spoken in remote and nlountainous 
districts, as CUlllbria and Gallo,vay. And ,ve kno,v ho,v 
it gladdens the hearts of thfl Celt
 of these days, in 
'V" ales anù Ireland, to hear their O\Vll language, and 
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how they think no harnl can con1e in it; and can in1- 
agine "\vhat the Britons ,vould feel at hearing it from 
St. Kinian. 
It may be they "\vere of the same imaginative and 
susceptible ten1per which "\ve find in those renlains of 
their race, for the effect of the Saint's preaching ,vas 
immediate and very great. "Cro,vds of people col- 
lected together and came to meet him; there ,vas un- 
bounded delight alnong them all, and ,vonclerful devo- 
tion. Every 1V here did the praises of Christ resound, 
for they all held him as a prophet. At once, th
 
active labourer, entering his master's field, began to 
pull up ,vhat ,vas ill-planted; \vhat ,vas ill brought 
togethei', to disperse; to pull down 1vhat ,vas built 
amiss." This ,vas his first beginning. "After,vards, 
having cleared the 11linds of the faithful from all their 
errors, he began to lay in them the foundation of the 
holy faith; to build the gold of ,visdom, the silver of 
kno,vledge, and the stones of good ,yorks. These all 
he taught by ,vord, exhibited by example, and con- 
firmed by numerous miracles." 


CHAPTER VII. 


St. .i.Vinian in Gallolvay. 
l"IIE province which ,vas assigned to St. Ninian seeln::; 
to have been the ,vestern portion of our northern 
countie8, and the Scottish Lo,vlands, south of the 
'Vall of Antoninus. In the direction of the heathen, 
it ,vas, of course, unlÎlnitcd ; the field was open for hinl 
to con vert all he could. In Scotland there 'v ere, pro- 
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haLly, ycry few Chri
tians; in the English portion 
they" ere but partially converted and very ignorant. 
"That arrangelnent ''''as luade bct,veen the ne'v Bishop 
and the Bishop of York, or of any unknO\\Tll See, in 
,,,hose dio('e
e this country ,vas lying before, ,ve cannot 
tell. 'rhe British Bishops might gladly receiye amongst 
t11el11 a lnissionary Bishop, as theyafter,vards did St. 
Gernuulu
, to assist in eradicating evil and pronloting 
thp good of their people; or there 111ay have been 
Bonle definite district assigned to hin1; and of this it 
l11ay be that a trace remained in the limits of St.lCell- 
tigern's diocese of Glasgo\\, which Seelns to have taken 
the place of St. Ninian's, and extended to the Cross on 
Rtainmoor. 
This district ,vas occupied by different tribes of 
nritons, having the same language and character, ex- 
ecpt that those in England \vere nlore influenced by 
ROlnan civilization. "ïhose to the north consisted of 
five tribes, ,vhose country had been formed into a ne"r 
province, by Theodosius, A. D. 367, under the name of 
Valentia. ".rhey lay bet,veen the t,vo walls, and ,,,,ere 
in an interlnediate state of civilization, bet,veen the in- 
habitants of the ancient provinces, ,vho had for cen- 
turies been under Ron1an influence, and the ,vild un- 
subdued inhabitants of the IIighlands. Their country 
w'as but partially occupied by the Ron1ans, ,vho used it 
c hiefl y for luilitary occupation and defence again
t the 
Caledonians ; and though the inhabitants ,vere ROInan 
citizens, those ,vho lived in the more reIl10tc portions 
of the district probably differed little from the barbarous 
state in ,vhieh Ca

ar had found our ,vhole i
land. 
It ,vas among the Englibh portion of his people that 
St. Ninian first laboured. IIis history inlplies that, as 
'nlS natural, he first ,vent anlong his o,vn people and 
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the friends of his early years, to ÏInpart to them the in- 
estimable benefits he ,vas commissioned to diffuse; and 
in accordance ,vith this, Leland distinctly speaks of his 
first mission as being to the coast of Cunlberland, be- 
t,veen St. Bees Head and Carlisle. 
The circulnstances of the country ,vere not, ho,v- 
ever, such as were in allY way suited for his long con- 
tinuallce or permanent establishment there. CUlnber- 
land lying just within the southern ,vall and being filled 
by lnilitary establishments, 1 ,vas no\v the scene of \var- 
like preparation, and the fearful anticipations, and mis- 
erable realities of a bloody and exterlninating ,varfare. 
It ,vas a time of bitter distress to the Provincial Britons; 
and sad, indeed, ,vas the sight presented to St. :Kinian. 
The peace and tranquillity he had left in his native land 
)\Tas at an end. It ,vas just the time at ,vhich the ,vild 
hordes of Picts, \vho had been restrained whilst the 
vigorous hand of Theodosius held the reins of empire, 
were again, a year or t\VO after his death, coming 
like a flood over the fair fields and rich and civilized 
abodes of the l:>rovincials. In the following year, 398, 
it ,vas necessary to send t,vo additional legions into 
Dritain to save the province from utter ruin; and it 
was no\v but thirteen years before it ,vas finally aban- 
doned by the Romans. 
St. Gildas has depicted in strong colours the savage 
invaders, and the ,vretchedness of the helpless Pro- 
vincials. It needs, ho,vever, no exaggeration to re- 
present the greatness of their sufferings. They had 
long becn shielded by the po,ver of the empire. Four 
legions evidence alike the danger from the barba- 


I There were stations at 1\Ioresby, Ellenborough, nurgh by 
the Sands, besides Carlisle and Penrith, and those at Stanwix, 
Bowness, and along the line of the wall. 
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rians and the security of the inhabitants. They had, 
froln the first, been taught to forget their \varlike 
habits in the luxuries of ea
e, and to delight in a 
slavery which presented itself in the forIn of com- 
fort and refinenlént.. The ,yorks of long continued 
peace-the Ï1nprovelllents of civilization-the beauty of 
their cities-their costly and elegant hou3es, now fell 
before the destroyers, ,vhose cupidity they had excited. 
Hardy and \varlike Picts poured from the fastnesses of 
the Highlands; poor, uncivilized, unclothed, \vhat the 
Britons theIllselves had been 300 years before. Their 
ill-will was increased by the very circumstance that 
their countrynlen had identified themselves \vith the 
invaders, whose yoke they had themselves with diffi- 
cultyavoided. Rapine, bloodshed, and cruelty follo\ved 
in their course, and the Provincials, unable to cope 
with them, \vere driven froln their peaceful honles, and 
\vitnessed the destruction of their cherished possessions, 
and the death of their dearest friends. Such were the 
lniseries \vhich filet St. Ninian on returning to the 
home of his childhood, and led to his retiring to a more 
peaceful district to establish his Church. It is not 
improbable that he was accolnpanied by some of his 
fan1ily, who might seek a refuge on the retired shore of 
Gallo\vay, fron1 the rapine and harassing inroads to 
\vhich their old hOllles \vere exposed. "\tVe find, at 
least, that his brother was his companion in after years, 
and, as one ancient Life reports, his mother and rela- 
tions were settled near him. I-lis father may have died 
before he sa\v, on earth, the face of his son, or witnessed 
the blessings \vhich he brought to his countrymen. 
lIe ,vas rellloved from the joy of seeing the fruits of 
Ninian's preaching; from the distress of beholding the 
calamities of his country. 
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The plan which St. Ninian proposed to adopt for 
carrying on the ,york of a missionary Bishop, required 
a place ,vhere he nlight erect a Church, ,vhere he 
nlight hinlself permanently live, and form a religious 
society. For this it ,vas most inlportant to 
elect 
a position which ,,,"ould be retired, and secure alike 
from the interruptions of a rude soldiery or the out- 
rage of barbarian tribes. And the place lvhich he 
chose was singularly adapted for his purpose. 
The country bet,veen the ,valls ,vas the very ground 
on which the battles of the contending armies "Tould 
continually be fought; like the suburbs of a besieged 
town, which neither party spared, but made the arena 
of their mutual combats. To the south-west, ho,vever, 
the extensive prolllontory of Gallo,vay stretched be- 
yond the scene of ,val', and being guarded by the sea 
on either side, had on the 'v hole remained ahnost un- 
disturbed by the changes---"\v hich had gone on around it. 
It was removed frorn the ordinary course of the 
invading I-lighlanders, and had not itself any objects to 
attract their rapacity. It had scarcely been affected 
even by the Roman po,ver. Agricola, in the year 83, 
had contelnplated an expedition to Ireland, and ,vith 
this view, had overrun the country; roads had been 
made, and encanlpillents fornled, but, after\vards, as 
he seems not to have had any object in pursuing the 
natives into their fastnesses, its remote situation made 
it little frequented by the Romans. It appears to have 
continued ,vithout giving llluch occasion for military 
establi::;hnlents, for fe,v Roman remains are found in it. 
'Vhat is no,v a bare and uninteresting district, 
where the slo,v progress of plantations endeavours to 
cOlllpensate for the ,vant of natural ,vooel, ,vas then 
covered by thick forest:5, and occupied by TIritolls, 
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living in all their unciyilized simplicity. The tribe 
,vas called the Novantes; and Ptolemy mentions their 
t,vo to\vns as Rcrigonium and Leucopibia. The lat- 
ter "vas the one ,vhich St. Ninian fixed on as the 
sit(
 for his Church. It ,vas confornling, so far as 
he could, to the ancient rule, to fix the seat of a 
Bishop in a city, that the shepherd may be 'v here his 
flock principally are found; and in this place the 
greatest nunlber of Christians ,vould Le gathered. Of 
its identity \vith 'Vhithern there can be no doubt, and 
the very probable and generally received conjecture is, 
that the Leucopibia of our present copies of Ptolemy 
should be Leucoikidia- Whitehouses; so identifying 
its three names, Leucoikidia, Candida Casa, and 
vVhithern, ,vhich is derived from the Saxon ærn, 
house. Baxter suggests that it is so called from the 
practice of the Celts (he says Picts, but there ,vere 
no Picts in Gallo,vay till long after this tÎ1ne) to 
,vhite-wash their houses. It seems most probable that 
the nalne ,vas prior to St. Ninian's arrival, and not 
derived, as comnlonly said, from the Church he built; 
for ,vhatever be nlade of the latter part of the ,vord, 
Leuco :5peaks for itself, and Casa like ærn, seems ra- 
ther to indicate an ordinary dwelling than a Church. 
'ïhere had been a castra stativa close adj oining the 
town which is the only ROlnan position traceable in 
Gallo,vay ; and a road which Agricola had formed 
along the coast, had been continued to Leucopibia. 
But in their present pressing circumstances, the en- 
canlpnlent doubtless ,vonld be abandoned. The to,vn 
itself lies but t,vo or three 1niles from the extremity 
of the promontory, which branches ofr from the main 
one of Gallo,vay, and running far into the sea, forms 
alnlost the nlost southern point of Scotland. It is thus 
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,vithout access by land except on the north; and being 
naturally difficult of access, and out of the direct line 
towards Ireland, is no,v one of the Inost retired places 
in Scotland. Fe,v had any inducement to ,
isit it from 
the north; and its southern and ,vestern sides are 
guarded by lofty' and precipitous rocks, and only here 
and there afford access for vessels. 
Here, then, St. Ninian Inight securely fix his See, 
ren10ved from the troubles and dangers 'v hich occupied 
the rest of Britain; and hence go forth to traverse the 
"vild woodlands for the purp08e of evangelizing the 
people. At the same time, the town ,vas probablr, as 
we nlay judge from the encalnpment and the road, one 
of the most iInportant which the natives had. "\Vhile, 
the promontory, called Burro"\v IIead, 'v hich rises near 
it, is seen from and cOlnlnands a vie"\v of the exten- 
si ve diocese in "\v hich his lot ,vas cast. 
One looks with interest at the position of the l\Iin- 
sters of York or Lincoln, "\vhich are conspicuous 
through the "\vhole surrounding districts-ever present 
renlelnbrances of Divine Truth, and marks of him "\vho 
sits there the spiritual father of the flock. Such was 
the position of St. Ninian's See. As you stand on the 
fine headland, ,vith sea on every side, you almost look 
down on the mountains of the Isle of l\ian, "\v hich rise 
out of the sea, before you. To the right stretch the 
successive promontories of Gallow'ay ahnost to Port 
Patrick ; the hills of 'Vigtonshire, Kirkcuclbrightshire, 
and Dumfriesshire, rise in successive and lofty ridges, 
from the shores of the Sohvay, to the north; ,vhile, 
due east, you may trace the coast of Cmnberland, to 
St. Bees I-Iead, or even to Blackcolnb, backed by its 
fair blue hills, so picturesque in outline; and as the 
light find shade alternate on the vie,v, you n1ay lnake 
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out each bay and headland, and even the "rhite houses 
by the shore. Surely this \vas a place \vhere the Saint 
n1Ïght stand and survey the field in ,vhich he had to 
\vork. lIe had given evidence enough that he \vas no idle 
drealller or slave of ,veak affection. Still \ve 111ay ,veIl 
snppose that when he looked do\vn froln this central 
point, and had before him headlands and mountain 
tops \v hich marked out the ,vide district committed to 
hÏ1n, he \voula regard \vith especial tenderness, the dis- 
tinctly marked shore ,vhere he had been baptized and 
spent his youthful years ;-those hills \vhich he had 
looked up to from his home. They ,vould recall the 
remembrance of those who ,vere gone, and awake more 
fervent prayers for his country, 1l0\V in the scene of 
distraction and ,varfare. 
'Ve have said that the manners of the people 11ad 
been but little affected by the influence of the Ron1ans. 
It i
 probable that their \vay of life was very n1uch 
,vhat that of the Britons had been before they ,vere 
refined by ROlnan colonization, or as those of their 
lleighbours the l\Iæatæ, ,vho at the beginning of the 
third century inhabited barren nlountains and 1narshy 
plains, had no manured or cultivated lands, but fed 
on the 111ilk and flesh of their flocks, or \v hat they 
got by hunting, or SOlne \vild fruits; fish they never 
ate, though they had great plenty of theIn, and \v hen 
in the ,voods they fed on roots and her1s. 
There still ren1ain in Gallo,vay, circles, and Crom- 
lechs, and Cistvaens, traces of ,vhat S1. Ninian n1Ïght 
see lingering as a broken, but still living systeln. The 
Druid religion ,vas proscribed by the Ron1ans. It ,vas 
a .strong, too strong a bond to be allo,ved to relnain 
alnong the Britons; but the superstition ,vas still 
deeply rooted in the minds of the people, and a reve- 
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rence long after hung around the enclosures ,vhich 
had been consecrated by Druid rites. At present 
therefore they must have been in a ,vretched religious 
condition; the public exercise and ministers of their 
own religion, were proscribed, and the truth had made 
little progress amongst them. There ,vere indeed 
Christians, but in an ignorant and ill-informed state ; 
and to revive religion an10ngst these persons, and to 
correct their errors, "vas one great part of his ,york. 
St. Ninian's plan ,vas not merely to disperse Clergy 
in separate districts through the country, but to con- 
centrate his strength in one point, and there to have a 
Church in SOllle degree ,vorthy of the design for 'v hich 
it ,vas intended. The Churches of the Britons ,vere 
generally of ,vood. In the cities no doubt, ,vhen the 
Romans had introduced their arts, and ,vealth abounded, 
the Churches, like the other public buildings, ,vould 
be of stone; but in remote and poorer places 'v here 
,vood ,vas plentiful, it ,vas more natural to make 
then1 of that material. It was ready to their hands; 
stone they did not need, and could not afford, and might 
not have the art of ,vorking ; as St. Ninian had con- 
telllplated in taking his masons from Tours. Bede 
speaks of the Church as built of stone in a ,yay un- 
usual among the Britons. His ,vords probably apply 
to the form as ,veIl as the material of the building, 
as he afterwards contrasts the Churches of the Picts 
with the Roman fashion. These Pictish Churches, 
and those of the Britons of Bede's days, and of the 
Irish, were of ,vooel; such they now are in Norway, 
,vhere neither skill nor labour are spared in the beauty 
of the ,vorkn1an
hip with which they are adorned. 
St. Ninian however desired to use ]naterials for his 
Church, 'v hich, by their strength and pern1anence, 
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Inight in1age forth the perpetuity of that }{ingdom 
to \vhich it belonged; and in \vhich the services might 
be performed \vith becoming dignity. He had Ron1e 
in his Inind; and as he had there doubtless planned 
\vhat he \vould raise on the \vooded shores of Britain, 
he n1ight often now in thought return to the Ina- 
jesty and splendour of the l
itual and Churches of the 
Apostolic See; so that whatever silnplicity and poverty 
there n1Ïght of necessity be else\v here, the Cathedral at 
least \vould afford a model of \v hat was ain1ed at, and 
\vhich Inight be copied in their measure by the other 
Churches. Such doubtless ,vas the practice, that the 
l\Iother Church of the diocese should be the place in 
which the due order of Divine Service might be kept as 
a guide to the rest. 
Natural piety ,vould nlove St. Ninian to this \vork, 
as indeed it had all along been near his heart. But it 
must also have been very Ï1nportant in its effects on 
the people, as a perpetual \vitness to the truths he 
taught. That ,ve should give of our best to God, and 
that ,vhat is spent on places specially dedicated to His 
service is in some more in1mediate \vay given to Him, is 
a natural sentiment. r.rhis sentÏ1nent is implanted in 
the hUlllan heart, in COlllmon with those others \vbich 
seem to have produced every where, among people \vho 
had any sense of religion, an external forDl and expres- 
sion of it. Places appropriated for sacred services, 
,,yhere God "ras believed to be especially present; an 
order of lllen set apart to serve Him, offerings of our 
best and costliest possessions, and grace and beauty in 
the ornaments of IIis IIouse, and the conduct of its 
services,-these are the spontaneous dictates of the 
beart, and carry \vith them tbe evidence of their 
being a part of natural religion, as ,veIl as what \ve 
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commonly call such. Surely it is ""Tith this vie,v that 
,ve should look on the fair foru1s of ancient art, their 
temples, their graceful processions, their choric poetry, 
as the offering of natural piety to the Supreme 
Being. Corrupted and polluted it is true they ,vere, 
but so ,vere the fundamental doctrines of essential 
religion; and as ,ve are used there to sever the over- 
laying errors from the elementary truths, and think 
it no prejudice to the Divine original of the true por- 
tion
, that corruption should have attached to them, 
so let us regard the ceremonies of the heathen, and 
the taste and wealth they lavished on them, as the 
yearnings of the human soul after Him, to Whom 
it desires to do all hon1age. 
And the consideration ,vas very important in refer- 
ence to the conversion of the heathen, as ,veIl as to 
the maintenance of religion among Christians; for 
instead of falling in ,vith their true and right notions 
as to what a religiou
 system ought to be, ,ve may 
by a neglect of external Religion directly clash ,vith 
,vhat they conceive ,ve ought to do, which they will 
the more deeply believe, the more they are prepared 
by natural piety for embracing the Gospel. Instead of 
Churches, by their very forms and ornan1ents, and ser- 
vices, being silent and ever present preachers of the 
truth, embodying practical devotion, as being its fruits, 
they may give the lie to our professions, and hinder 
the reception of religion. We have power, ,ve have 
generally wealth. Ninian had not much of either, 
yet he made no delay, but made it his first work to 
build the house of God on a scale 'v hich excited the 
admiration of the people, and suited the high pur- 
poses for which it ,vas set apart. 
It was during the tÎ111e the Church was building, that 
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is, in November 397, that St. Ninian was divinely 
,yarned of the death of St. l\lartin, and so deep ,vas 
the veneration he entertained for that holy man, that 
he dedicated the Church under his name ; a nalne it 
after\vards retained, though ,vhen the Saint by ,vhom 
it ,vas built, and \vhose remains ,vere laid there be- 
can1e lnore kno\vn, it was cOlnlnonly called St. Ninian's, 
and is spoken of as dedicated to hÍ1n. 
In Rome they built the Churches over the tombs of 
the l\Iartyrs, and so dedicated them to their memory, 
and in other places it ,vas usual to deposit some of the 
relnains of a martyr under the altar of the Church, 
'v hich ,vas to be consecrated, a practice 0 bserved by 
the great Saints of tbe age. At 1Vhithern ho\vever 
there was no martyr, and St. Ninian had not brought 
any relics, so it seemed as it ,vere providential that 
St. ßlartin, one of the greatest Saints of the age, 
though not a martyr, should yet be honoured thus, 
and he to ,vhom St. Ninian owed so much be re- 
garded as the patron of his Church, and the Inodel to 
be perpetually kept in vie,v by his people. 
I pass by the story 'v hich the present tradition of 
the country reports, that St. Ninian first settled in 
the Isle of 'Vhithern, three or four miles from the 
present Church and town, and afterwards ren10ved to 
that ,vhich ,vas his ultimate position. It seems in- 
compatible ,vith the history, ,vhich speaks but of one 
place, and that the one where he at first engaged in 
building his Church; for it ,vas in progress at the time 
St. l\lartin died, that is ,vithin a year after his arrival 
in Britain. There is an old dismantled Chapel, as it 
,vere a land-mark, on the top of one of the hill
 in the 
IBle, which the people connect ,vith St. Ninian, and 
consider the oldest Church in the kingdom, as if it 
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were his Church. It is however much more recent 
than even the ruined Church of Whithern ; it is a 
plain oblong Chapel, with very thick walls, and one 
narrow pointed window in each of the sides, with 
niches, and the other recesses usual about the east 
end: a lone deserted place without roof, 'v hich from 
its thick walls and simple form, suggests the notion 
of great antiquity ; but certainly is not connected with 
St. Ninian. 
At Whithern then he gave a visibility and local 
habitation to the Church. The service of God would 
here be daily celebrated with the simple dignity which 
befits the image of heavenly things, and the unseen 
presence of Saints and Angels. The rites ,vhich the 
Roman Church had derived fron1 her founders, or in- 
troduced in after times, as the spontaneous expression 
of the spiritual mind, the language, if "\ve may say it, 
the very bearing, and graceful movements of the Spouse 
of Christ, would there be embodied, and form after the 
like model the minds of those ,vho came to worship, 
or abode continually in her courts. 'Vith the building 
there ,vas a society of religious persons formed, living 
,vith their Bishop, consisting of Clergy to maintain th
 
unceasing services of the Church, to prepare for the 
higher offices, or to teach the people, and of laymen, 
who sought here to lead a devout life under the shadow, 
and within the very ,valls of the sanctuary. 
That St. Ninian should form such a society was an- 
tecedently probable. The monastic life had been intro- 
duced and sanctioned in the ,vestern Church by the 
most revered men; and the association of Bishops 
with their Clergy or other religious people, had been 
recently adopted by those "\vhose judgment St. Ninian 
would be most guided by. St. Siricius, it has been 
s 
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said, preferred to choose Clergy from nlonks ; what then 
was more natural than that the Bishop should himself 
form, and rule such a society? He had himself to 
probably lived in one at ROlne, and would love its re- 
ligious calm for the sake of his own improvement. 
For the account of this indeed and the remaining 
events of St. Ninian's life, and the institutions and 
system which he adopted, we are chiefly indebted to 
the accounts of his miracles, which form the rest of St. 
Aelred's life. But this, for obvious reasons, will not 
appear a valid reason for questioning their truth, con- 
sidered as C0111ffiOn facts. A long time, certainly, had 
elapsed between St. Ninian and St. Aelred; and though 
,ve must put at a much higher date the conlposition of 
the life, fronl which St. Aelred derived his history, still 
some considerable tin1e may haye intervened, during 
which ,ve must trust to the traditions of his Church. 
It may then be said we have little evidence for 
these facts ; we have, however, all ,vhich the circum- 
stances of the case admitted. And ,ve have this in 
particular that they ,vere believed by men, who had 
much more means of judging than ,ve possess. They 
were believed, I mean on the ,vhole, for it is very 
possible that Alcuin, St. Aelred, and the Scottish 
Church generally, received them as they were handed 
down, not atten1pting to distinguish-to receive part 
or to reject part, ,vhere they had little or no 
grounds for nlaking such distinction. To us ho,vever 
they convey much real information as to the way of 
life of the Saint. I do not mean by mentioning cir- 
cumstances which might have been inserted by the 
narrator; but by the facts which form the very ground- 
work of the story, so that if the miracle was believed, 
which it must have been in very early times, it must 
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have been the case that these facts were also generally 
believed. And a general and early belief in common 
facts ,vould be admitted as evidence by many who 
'\vould hesitate to receive it for uncommon ones, par- 
ticularly if these comn1on facts were what might other- 
,vise be expected. Nay, we may go further; they who 
consider that St. Ninian ,vas a friend of St. Martin's, 
engaged in the work of converting a barbarous people, 
and ,vho are familiar '\vith the authentic history of the 
saints of that age, will look on miracles as things 
be expected, as ,vhat under the circumstances were 
natural ; and so they "\vill, in the same ,yay, give an 
assent to the miraculous narration, as ,vhat may very 
possibly, at least, be true; though from the nature of 
the evidence they would not positively affirm it in each 
particular case; and in the saIne spirit they may praise 
God for His glories thus manifested, as they may for 
those of His natural works, though they are in doubt 
or error as to the physical facts. Hymns are not the 
less religious because they are philosophically untrue; 
nor is the piety unacceptable which saw traces of the 
deluge in the shells upon the mountain top, though 
recent investigations have taught us to doubt of their 
conneXlon. 
To return, then, to our history ; it appears that one 
of St. Ninian's earliest ,vorks was the formation of a 
religious community, ,vhere he and his Clergy might 
live together, having all things in common. It is of 
course most probable, that he adopted the plan from 
those of St. Eusebius of Vercelli, St. Augustine, and 
especially St. l\Iartin, and that his society, as theirs 
did, vlould consist of laymen a8 well as clergy. 
'fhe evident advantages of such an institution led to 
its general adoption in the missions of the following 
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age. It was a home "\vhere sympathy, support, and 
counsel, might be had from men like minded, and en- 
gaged in labouring the same great ends. IIither men 
were gathered, who desired to serve God more entirely 
than they could do in the world, to lead a heavenly 
life, in contemplation, prayer, and praise. It became 
a very school of sanctity, where men earnestly desiring 
virtue associated round one of known sanctity, to be 
guided by him in their way to heaven, to copy the 
traits of holiness in, him and in their brethren. Thus 
was a body formed which gave light to others, so that 
men were drawn out of the contaminating and lower- 
ing influence of the world, and brought together under 
a strict rule and with a professed aim after holiness. 
And this must have been of singular importance at a 
time when Christianity ,vas no,v becoming the religion 
of the many, and "\vhole nations "\vere being converted. 
It presented a difficult problem to the heathen philoso- 
pher, how the mass of society could be rene"\ved, ,vhen 
the few in whom the principle .of goodness ,vas im- 
planted were scattered, unseen, and lost among the 
numbers who surrounded them, and by 'v hose ,vayof 
life, as they possessed no higher visible standard, they 
were lowered and corrupted. The Gospel undertakes 
to effect it by gathering out these scattered instances of 
goodness, and uniting them in one visible society, by 
the tie of a professed standard of practice; to be a cit.y 
set on a hill, a light put upon a candlestick ; providing, 
moreover, for training up, and forming the characters 
of others, by instruction in the truth, and a life regu- 
lated by holy discipline. Such was the Church itself, 
in its first ages, when the few Christians were closely 
bound together, and broadly distinguished from the un- 
believers who surrounded them. At the time, however, 
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when this was no longer possible, when the world 
can1e into the Church, and all were members of that 
society, it pleased God gradually to introduce into the 
Church itself minor cOlnbinations of its holiest melll- 
bers, ,vho, without the danger of individual profession, 
and bound by obligations which humbled them in the 
thought of their shortcomings, might continue as me- 
morials of what had existed in a former age, and 
schools and models of practical religion. 'Ve ha ve 
schools for all other arts, for all those acquirements 
which need rules and practice, and, above all, imitation, 
seeing how others do what we wish to learn. In 
secular matters ,ve recognize the advantage of an ex- 
perienced teacher and corrector, of being united ,vith 
others engaged in the same pursuits, and of the improve- 
ment derived from observing how they attain to excel- 
lence, or how they fail in the minute details of their 
daily work ; surely it is only reasonable to have some 
similar institutions for learning the nlost important and 
the most difficult of all acquirements, that of a holy 
life, and the practice of the varied graces of the Chris- 
tian character. How many a practical difficulty might 
thus be solved! How many a soul ,vhich had en- 
tangled its course, and rendered its perceptions of 
duty obscure and uncertain, might here be relieved! 
The chief part of Christians have duties in the world, 
and they have, amongst the Saints, patterns and guides 
for leading a devout life in the discharge of those 
duties: but some are ever called to a life where they 
may serve God more directly, and these are especial 
means of keeping up the general tone of religion, 
and supply helps and encouragements, as well as a true 
standard, for those who are in the world. 
Such may the Saints of Whithern have been, pre- 
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senting by their purity, Ineekness, hea venly minded- 
ness, and peace, a specimen of ,vhat the fruit of Gospel 
righteousness is ; a contrast to the pride, and ,vorld- 
liness, and violence, which reigned anIong the heathen; 
and a special means of attracting to the Church, all in 
whom the elements of purity and goodness had life 
and activity. Devotion ,vas the end of their asso- 
ciation and their rules-to imitate on earth an angelic 
life ; to this all was su bordinate; for this they rose 
bethnes, they fasted, they ,vatched, they kept a con- 
stant guard on their senses and their thoughts. Thus 
to please God they cultivated all Christian graces, 
humility, obedience, and love; they were silent to 
converse with God, turning their eyes fronl the ob- 
j ects of earth, that the Inind might see those of 
heaven, and seeking in this life to be cheerful, re- 
signed, and happy. The system of the monks would 
nece:ssarily have its modifications when adopted by 
clergy, whose office called them to be accessible to 
their people, to go out on journeys and to preach and 
to administer the Sacraillents to a scattered people. 
But even then they carried ,vith them in silence, 
recollection, and prayer, and the devout saying of their 
Psalter, the spirit and the practices of their holy home, 
and by their gentleness and humility would ,vin over 
the poor and sÏ1nple people among ,vhorn they la- 
boured. 
They probably supported themselves by their o,vn 
labour, and such voluntary offerings as D1ight be made 
to the Church. The forn1er belonged to their life as 
monks, the latter as clergy. Their chief food was 
vegetables; leeks are especially mentioned; these ,vere 
the produce of u garùen of their own, 'v hich ,vas under 
the care of one of the brethren, whose business it was 
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thence to provide the supply necessary for their daily 
repasts. It ,vas a sÏ1nple life deriving support from 
the grateful earth; a condition ,vhich maintained in 
then1 a continual dependence on IIim who feeds the 
young ravens, and enabled theln to sympathize ,vith 
the poor; as being themselves without provision frolll 
day to day, and having really n1ade thelnselves poor for 
the sake of Christ. N or should it surprise us that at 
tÏ1nes they were alInost in ,vant of the necessaries of 
life ; since, for some time, St. Ninian had to struggle 
against ll1uch opposition, and his labours seemed to 
produce scarcely any fruit. 
It was in such a time of need that the traditions 
of Gallo"ray represent the Saint as receiving a 
up- 
ply of food by miracle. And before ,ve allo\v our 
selves to judge lightly of the shnple tale, let us recall 
the nunlerous instances in Il01y 1Vrit in which nlira- 
cles were ,vrought for supplying bodily wants; per- 
haps there is no class of 'v hich the cases are so 
many. The Bishop and his brethren ,vent one day 
into the Refectory, but their usual meal of leeks and 
other herbs did not appear. The brother who should 
have provided them was called. lIe had only the 
disappointing tale to tell, that they had no provisions 
left, all the leeks had been put into the ground for 
seed, and none remained for them to eat. Perhap
 
it had been a bad 8cason and their garden crops had 
failed. The Saint bid him go to the garden and bring 
what he found. lIe was astonished at the command, 
kno\ving there ,yas nothing there, but habitual obe- 
dience and the thought that the Bishop could not 
cOlnmand any thing ,vithout good reason prevailed. 
lIe ,vent, and behold, the process of nature was antici- 
pated, and the herbs ,vere found not gro,vn up only 
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but in seed. There is a very useful lesson at least 
taught here, to obey though it seems useless; diffi- 
culties vanish from the path of the determined. 
And by this simple way of life, and the exercise of 
useful arts, as the Egyptian monks mude mats or 
baskets, and the cultivation of their garden, and after- 
wards by keeping flocks and herds, they would suggest 
many a useful lesson to the uncivilized people around 
them, and introduce among them improvements which 
were otherwise unknown. This has ever been a part 
of the work of missionaries in barbarous nations, tend- 
ing to the real improvelnent of the people, ,vinning a 
way to their good ,viII, and teaching them to look up, 
in things spiritual, to those ,vho were so willing and 
able to help them in earthly concerns. 
But there ,vas one other object to ,vhich St. Ninian 
Blade his monastery especially subservient. His o,vn 
religious history, the ,vants he had felt, and the privi- 
leges he had enjoyed, and the very design for which he 
had returned to Britain, ,vonld lead him to regard 
sound theological training as of the utmost - importance 
for his clergy. He had himself sought in vain for those 
who could teach him the truth; he had seen the evils 
\vhich resulted from the ,vant of a steady holding to 
the right faith, in the unsettledness and spiritual dead- 
ness which prevailed. lIe had come to remedy those 
evils. 'Vhere could it be better effected than in his 
college? This ,vas healing the fountain, it was pro- 
viding that those who, each in his own sphere, was to 
teach others, should himself be in doctrine as well as 
life a model for them to imitate. The advantages he 
had enjoyed at Rome he canle to impart to Britain; 
and the monastery at 'Vhithern ,vas the place where 
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the systenl of theological teaching he has known there 
"\vould be adopted for his o,vn clergy. 
lIe "\vould himself first, as they "\vere able to bear it, 
lead them into a full and exact knowledge of the truths 
of religion, by such a course of oral and catechetical 
instruction, as ,vould transfuse into their nlinds the 
great ideas with which his o,vn was impressed. He 
would accustonl theln by rule and instance to an accu- 
rate literal exposition of Scripture, and still nlore to 
that ,vonderful systenl of mystical interpretation, ,vhich 
the spirit.ual mind spontaneously suggests, and, 'v hen 
duly instructed in it, carries through the "Thole of 
Scripture. And in both he would aid thenl by t.he 
study of the works of the earlier fathers, and of the 
living lights of the Church, the great masters of dog- 
matical and interpretative Theology, St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome. Nay, it will appear that he perpetuated 
his teaching by composing works, probably for their 
benefit.. In consequence Whithern becanle a school 
fronl which the teachers of the northern Church were 
sent out. 
Another very important part of his institution was 
a school for the young, rising up, as in some of our 
Sees, under the shadow of the Cathedral, as in olden 
times it fornled an essential part of the Capitular est.a- 
blishment. It was most inlportant to rescue, as far as 
might be, the children of heathen or evil-nlinded 
parents fronl the contanlinating influence of their 
honles, and both ,vith thenl and others to keep the 
young mind froln losing the innocency of its regenera- 
tion, and to train it in habits of virtue, and the know- 
ledge of the truth. It was indeed so,ving seeds, which 
might for a long tinle seenl buried, but would at last 
grow up to noble trees. And fronl anlong the breth- 
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ren, as in after tin1cs, there ,vould be found those 'v ho 
teach the little ones, and themselves be both refreshed 
and improvcd by it. Refreshed by the s,veetness and 
sÍInplicity of their innocent n1inds, naturally thinking no 
evil, without anxiety, all1bition, or guile; which is to 
the hara
sed mind ,y hat a garden of flo,vers is to the 
,yeary, ,vhere they may repose amid fair objects, and 
'v here all is peace. Improved, because their o,yn 
idead ,vould be cleared, and l11ade n10re real by having 
to inlpart their kno,v ledge to the unsophisticated minds 
of children. Nor "Tas the Bishop ,vithout his o\vn 
share in the work. He taught the children himself, 
not unmindful of the precept to feed the lan1bs, just as 
Gerson, the great Chancellor of Paris, is said through 
life to have maintained the practice of weekly cate- 
chi sing little children. It ,vas a mark of the sweetness 
of St. :Kinian's character that he was loved and reve- 
renced by his little ones; and this circumstance ,vas 
ðO pro111inent anlong his works that the characteristic 
'v hich one hi
torian gives him is, that he ,vas a dis- 
tingui
hed trainer of children. 
Connected \vith this, there ,vas a story for 'v hich 
people could, in St. Aelred's time, point to \vhat were 
held to be living evidences, \vhich brings out the 
llishop as the father of these little ones. But it is 
best to adopt or paraphrase the ,vords of St. Ael- 
red. "l\Iany, both of the l110re noble and the mid- 
dle rank, placed their children undcr the care of the 
Saint, to be taught the kno,vledge of religion. These 
he in
tructed \vith learning, and forn1ed to habits of 
virtue, re:-;training by 'v holesome disci plil1e the faults 
to \v hich their age is liable, and ilnplanting virtues 
by ,vhich thcy might live in sobriety, justice, and piety." 
It happened on a time that one of the boys offended, 
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and preparations ,vere lnade to punish hin1. The boy, 
in alarm, ran a"ray; but knowing the po,ver and good- 
ness of the Saint, and thinking he should find a solace 
in his flight if he did but take with him anything be- 
longing to the good Bishop, he took off the staff on 
,vhich St. Ninian used to support himself. In his 
eagerness to escape he looked out for a boat which 
might carry him away. The boats of the country St. 
Aelred then describes. They were of wicker work, 
large enough to hold three men ; over this wicker 
work a hide ,vas stretched, and the boat ,vould float 
and be impervious to the ,vaves. They are the saIne 
boats which Pliny and Cresar describe, and in which 
the Britons would cross the sea to France or Ireland, 
or even go voyages of many days. They are called 
currachs or coracles; they ,vere long in use in the 
Western Isles, and still are among the fishermen on the 
Wye. 
There happened just then to be many large ones 
making ready on the shore. The ,vicker ,vork ,vas 
finished, but the hides not put on. He very incau- 
tiously got in, and the light boat at first kept on the 
top of the ,vaves, the water not at once luaking its 
,yay through; soon however it did so, and there 
seemed no prospect but that it must fill and go do,vl1. 
lIe knew not whether to run the risk of leaping out or 
staying and sinking. In the monlent of his distress, 
however, he thought of the holiness and power of St. 
Ninian ; contrite for his fault, as though weeping at 
his feet, he confesses his guilt, entreats pardon, and by 
the most holy merit of the Saint begs the aid of 
Heaven. Trusting, \vith childlike simplicity, that the 
staff was not ,vithout its virtue, as belonging to the 
Saint, he fixed it in one of the openings. The water 
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retreated, and, a>5 if in fear, presumed not to pour in." 
" 'These," says the saintly Aelred, "these are the ,yorks 
of Christ, 'Vho did say to His disciples, he that be- 
lieyeth in l\Ie the works that I do, shall he do also, 
and greater things than these shall he do." 
A gentle wind arose and forced on the little boat, the 
staff supplied the place of 
ail, and rudder, and anchor 
to stay his course. The people cru\yding on the shore 
sa w the little ship, like some bird swinulling along the 
waves, without either oar or sail. The boy comes to 
shore, and to spread more ,videly the fame of the holy 
Bishop, he in strong faith, fixed the staff in the ground, 
and prayed that as a testimony to the miracle, it lnight 
take root, send forth branches, flowers, and fruit. Pre- 
sently the dry wood shot out roots, ,vas clothed ,vith 
fresh bark, produced leaves and branches, and gre,v 
into a considerable tree. Nay, to add miracle to mi- 
racle, at the root of a tree a spring of the clearest 
water burst forth, and poured out a glassy stream, 
which ,vound its way with gentle murmurs, grateful 
to the eye, and, from the merits of the Saint, useful 
and health-giving to the sick. 
"rith \v hat interest would this tale be told to the 
pilgrim strangers, and the tree and fountain she\vn as 
the evidences of its truth in those days of simple faith! 
And with hearts lifted up to God, and trusting in the 
aid of St. Ninian's prayers, many a poor sick man 
would drink of the clear stream. 
1\Ien of this day may smile at their simplicity; but 
better surely is the mind ,vhich receives as no in- 
credible thing, the unusual interposition of IIim '\vho 
,vorketh all things according to the counsel of IIis o,vn 
,vill; better the spirit ,vhich vie\vs the properties of a 
:;;;alubrious spring as the gift of God, granted to a faith- 
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ful and holy servant, than that which ,vould habitually 
exclude the thought of the Great Doer of all, by resting 
on the Laws of Nature as something independent of 
Him, not, as they are, the way in which He usually 
works; or thanklessly, and as a matter of course re- 
ceive the benefit of some mineral ,vaters. 
However, we were speaking of St. Ninian's school, 
and we have seen the aged Bishop, for the event is 
related near the close of his life, leaning on his sta
 
and ordering the boys to be punishecl; and we see 
too what kind of scholars he had, and how deep was their 
veneration for him, even when they were doing ,vrong ; 
how simple their faith in the presence and power of 
the Almighty. 
Another narrative brings more before us the per- 
sonal habits and religious life of St. Ninian, and this 
we should much wish to know. We have followed him 
through his holy childhood, and his pure and humble 
youth, have seen in opening manhood his deep and 
reverend love of Divine knowledge--his relinquishing 
the world-his progress in piety and perception of 
the Truth. And one characteristic which had been 
fornled and strengthened by his obedient love of Him, 
who is unseen, was no,v brought out, the fixedness 
of his thoughts amid the distractions of the world, 
and his attention to Divine things. This indeed is the 
state in which reason shows us we ought to be ; for it 
is to have our thoughts dwelling 011 ,vhat is true, per- 
manent, and most concerning, instead of what is tran- 
sient and unreal. And to him its effects were most 
blessed, enabling him to sustain a calm and tranquil 
mind amid the hurry and trials of his toilsome work ; 
leading an angel's life, diligent and laborious, and doing 
all things perfectly, as the angels unceasingly minister 
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for us ; but without excitement and hurry, even as they, 
by retaining the contemplation of the Divine glory, and 
a simple union ,vith the Divine will, are undisturbed. 
It had doubtless ever been his practice from the time 
that as a child he turned his thoughts and loving 
affections to,vards his Heavenly Father, and after,vards 
d,velt in pious meditation 011 the truths he laboured so 
earnestly to learn. And he sustained it by keeping a 
constant guard against wandering, dissipated thoughts; 
by occupying his mind in holy things, that the house 
which had been s,vept and garnished, Inight yet never 
be found empty; by not seeking to know anything 
'v hich did not concern him. lIe was assisted by a 
practice which we often read of in the lives of Saints, 
that of reading or saying the Psabns, or earnest medi- 
tation, at times when circumstances ,vollld most tend 
to dissipate the thoughts; 'v hich probably everyone 
feels to be the case in those seemingly unoccupied 
times, when one has to ,valk or travel alone. Then it 
is for most people, perhaps, impossible to keep the 
thoughts fixed without some external help, the very 
moving and changes that occur distract and unsettle 
them. "To guard against this and another evil, that of 
idle and vain conversation, St. Ninian, on his journeys, 
al\vays carried his Psalter and some book for religiou
 
reading; and, besides saying the Psalms, when he 
stopped to rest, or to refresh his horse, (for he used to 
ride on his long travels through the rough woods and 
hills of his diocese,) he would take out his book and 
read ,vith careful attention. 
And to secure himself from any unnecessary oc- 
casionB of distraction, he seems to have observed the 
rules ,vhich our good Bishop Wilson gave himsel
 and 
so has most forcibly given us. "Never be curious to 
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kno,v ,vhat is passing in the ,vorld, any further than 
duty obliges you; it will only distract the mind ,vhen 
it should be better employed." "The best ,yay to pre- 
vent ,vandering in prayer is not to let the mind ,vander 
too much at other times, but to have God always in 
our minds in the whole course of our lives." 
'Ve may here quote the beautiful language of St. 
Aelred. It ,vas intended as a lesson for lay people, 
living at home, as ,veIl as for professedly religious men. 
It was to be read in the long ,vinter evenings in the 
hall, as well as in the refectory. It has been read in 
many a house and many a monastery, in the olden 
times of merry England; it may have awakened then 
a sense of the inlportance of guarded thoughts, and the 
danger of curiosity. It may do so for some one now. 
" \Vhen I think," says the good Abbot, "of the very 
religious habits of this n10st holy n1an, I am filled 
with shame at the slothfulness of this our miserable 
generation. \Vhich of us, I ask, even at home among 
the members of his o,vn falnily, does not in social in- 
tercourse and conversation, introduce more frequently 
jocose than serious subjects, idle rather than useful, car- 
nal than spiritual ones. Those lips which Divine grace 
has consecrated to praise the Lord, or to cele brate the 
holy mysteries, are daily polluted by detraction and 
worldly talk, and ,vhilst they feel a distaste for the 
Psahns, the Gospels, and the Prophets, they run the 
live-long day through the vain and shameful ,vorks 
of men. And ,vhen they travel, is not the mind like 
the body, in continual ,vandering, the tongue in idle- 
ness to any good? Reports of the characters of un- 
godly men are continually brought for,vard ; the gravity 
suited to a religious man is destro:yed by laughing and 
stories ; the affairs of J{ings, the duties of Bishops, 
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the ministrations of the Clergy, the contentions of the 
po\verful, above all, the life and character of everyone 
is the subject of discussion. "rejudge every thing ex- 
cept our o\vn judgment; and what is more to be 
grieved at, ,ve bite and devour one another, so that 
,ve are consumed one of another. Not so the blessed 
Ninian ; cro\vds hindered not his tranquillity, nor did 
travelling interfere with his meditations, nor his de- 
votions become luke\varm through lassitude. 'Vher- 
ever he ,vas journeying he raised his mind to heavenly 
objects in prayer or contemplation, and when he turned 
aside on his journey, to rest himself or his horse, he 
delighted to take out a little book, which he always 
carried for the purpose, and read, or said Psalms, for 
he felt \vhat the Prophet David says, "How sweet 
are Thy words unto my throat, yea, s\veeter than 
honey unto my mouth." 
Nay it was said so highly favoured was his prac- 
tice, that by special grace the very rain ,vas turned 
aside from falling on him, forming as it were a vault 
above and around him. And once it happened, to 
give the substance of St. Aelred's narrative, that he 
and his brother, called Plebeia, a man of equal holi- 
ness, ,vere on a journey, and as was their wont, so- 
laced themselves with the Songs of David. 'Vhen 
they had travelled some distance they turned from 
the public road to rest themselves awhile, opened 
their Psalters, and ,vere refreshing their souls with 
religious reading. Presently, the bright clear sky 
,vas clouded over, and the rain fell heavily; the thin 
air, however, like an arched vault, formed over the 
servants of God, and continued as an impenetrable 
wall against the falling waters. 'Vhilst, however, they 
were saying their Psalms, St. Ninian turned his eyes 
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fron1 the book, an unla\vful thought, nay, an unre- 
strained desire, affected his mind. '!"'he supernatural 
protection was withdra,vn, and the rain fell on him. 
No useless lesson this-that the unseen guardianship 
which is over us in prayer, which screens us from evil, 
that the grace 'v hich is then around us, is for the time 
withdra\vn, if \vilful distractions are admitted. His 
brother observed the change, and understood the 
cause; he gently reminded him of his fault, and the 
Saint, coming to himself, blushed at having been 
carried a,vay by foolish thoughts, and in the saIne 
instant he threw off the imagination, and the rain was 
stayed. 
It is to be hoped the reader will rather seize the lesson 
this ancient tale affords, than smile at its simplicity. 
'Vho can say how many a ,vandering thought has been 
checked by thinking of it, when the brethren of Whi- 
thern, day by day, and year after year, said their 
Psalter in St. Ninian's Church-checked by recalling 
the lesson ,vhich it teaches; of evil kept uff froTH 
the soul by earnest attention, and falling unrestrained 
upon it ,vhen ,ve wilfully ,vander. 
The next miracles are connected with the trials of 
St. Ninian. His portion, as that of all the saints, was 
to follow in his J\tlaster's steps, to labour for the un- 
thankful, to ,vin souls by suffering, to endure reproach, 
to bless those that cursed him. There are intimations 
incidentally occurring in the latter part of his life, 
which she,v that he ,vas often in danger froln power- 
ful men, and exposed even to the loss of life. 
The chief opposer of his labours ,vas a king uf those 
parts, called "I'uduval; the prince, perhaps, of the 
,vhole tribe of the N ovantes. lIe ,vas, for a Galwegian 
chieftain, \vealthy, powerful, and influential, but withal 
T 
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proud, grasping, and the slave of passion and unbridled 
license and ambition. It nlay easily be conceived that 
he felt the opposition which existed bet,veen his o,vn 
spirit and St. Ninian's, and instinctively resisted him. 
lIe felt that he belonged to a kingdom which must fall 
before that, of which the Bishop was a minister, and 
strove the more earnestly because his time ,vas short. 
The admonitions of the holy preacher were disregarded, 
his lessons of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
were derided; his teaching, nay his holy life, were 
assailed and detracted from; all the influence the 
prince possessed ,vas exercised to ,vithstand him, and 
his doctrine was met ,vith open and direct opposition. 
For a time the enemy summoned so much strengt}), 
and exercised so wide and baneful an influence, that 
it seems as if the conversion of the people was be- 
coming hopeless. It was as a land on which the gentle 
dew and rain froln heaven fell in vain; it brought 
forth no fruit, but only thorns and thistles, and seemed 
nigh to be given up as accursed and reprobate. 
But the prayers and patient sufferings of the IIoIy 
llrotherhood at Whithern, ,vent up for a memoria] ; 
they ,yielded the weapons of the Saints, meekness, 
righteousness, and truth; and their intercessions for 
their persecutors and defanlers prevailed. ""Vhen their 
cause seemed hopeless, the Divine arm was lifted up to 
help them. lIe who took the lead in resisting them, 
the resolute persecutor and opposer of the truth, felt a 
hand laid on hinl to stay his course. Tuduval was 
seized by a violent illness, ,vhich ended in the loss of 
sight. Laid on a bed of suffering, and precluded 
from the sight of the out,vard ,vorld, reflection brought 
him to himself. IIis conscience recalled the marked 
events of his soul's history, and his opposition to St. 
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Ninian would be the most prominent. The possi- 
bility of all proving true which he had often scoffed 
at; the consciousness of his wrong doings, even ac- 
cording to his own ideas of \vrong; the undefined 
dread of future retribution, all ,vould combine to 
R\vaken consideration. Then the purity of the Chris- 
tians' lives-their present peace-their future hopes- 
\vould suggest the thought how much better it. ,vere 
to be as one of them; nay, that there ,vas something 
in them more than human ; the miracles scoffed at 
before ,vould recur to his memory, and the truth of 
the Saint's claims take possession of his mind. So it 
was ; a light spread through the soul, 'v hilst the out- 
,yard organs were in darkness. Repentance and con- 
fession of his \vrong doings follo,ved, and without delay 
he called for his friends, took their advice, and sent them 
with expressions of contrition and humiliation to St. 
Ninian. He besought him not to treat him as he knew 
he deserved, but to imitate the mercifulness of his Lord, 
to return good for evil, love for hatred. 
We may imagine the deep joy which the holy Bishop 
felt at the return of one who seemed lost for ever. In 
his mind there was no place for glorying over a fallen 
enemy, no notion of personal triumph, no revengeful 
delay of reconciliation, but a going out to meet him 
whom he sa\v afar off. He offered up first a prayer to 
God, a prayer of thankfulness for this ,york of His grace, 
a prayer that his enemy n1ight be freed froln his suffer- 
ings, and at once set out ,vith the utmost humility and 
devotion. At first he gently reproved him for his sin, 
then with healing hand touched his head, and impressed 
upon his eyes the sign of our salvation. At once the 
pain was gone and the blindness departed. Tuduval 
became a sincere convert, humility and purity took the 
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place of his forIner vices, and he devoted himself to St. 
Kinian's guidance, treating him with the deepest reve- 
rence, as recognizing that God was indeed ,vith him and 
guided hin1 in all his ,va.ys. The effect of this miracle 
of Divine grace in the conversion, even lllore than in the 
cure of the strenuous persecutor lllUst have been very 
great. The po,ver and influence ,vhich had been used 
to oppose, ,vould no,v be deyoted to aid the cause of 
religion, and so exercised, \vould indeed produce their 
true and proper results. To this time, probably, 'Vé 
may assign the general conyersion of the people. 
It ,vas, perhaps, during the period of the previous 
persecution that the event occurred 'v hich St. Aelred 
next narrates. It ",..a
 in1portant as reilloving a scandal 
,vhich might have stood greatly in the ,yay of the 
progress of religion. It seen1S that clergy ,yere fixed, 
,vhether before St. Ninian's arrival, or by hin1, in 
separate districts, ",rhic-h St. Aelred, in the languag-e 
\V hich ,vollld be most intelligible to his readers, de- 
signates as parishes. An unhappy girl 'v ho had been 
seduced by a po,verful master, at his instigation, ac- 
cused the clergyman of being the father of her child. 
The effect ,vas astounding. The good ,vere distressed; 
the ,veak offended ; the wicked rej oiced; and the lo,v- 
lllinded ridiculed; the whole sacred order ,vas blas- 
phemed by the ungodly. St. Ninian, ho,vever, ,vas in- 
,vardly assured of the innocence of the priest; and in 
full trust took the most public means of l11anifesting it. 
l-Ie proceeded to the Church, sumillonecl the clergy and 
whole body of the people, preached and then con- 
firmed. The mother appeared ,vith her child and 
openly denounced the priest; the utmost excitement 
prevailed; shame and derision ,vere the portion of the 
good; ,vhen St. Ninian called on the child just born 
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to declare his father; a voice was given to the infant 
and the truth declared. 
One other miracle is recorded, ,vhich, like the one 
of the school boy, was associated with a permanent 
record in the name of the place, and a mark in a stone 
which, in St. Aelred's days, ,vas shown in Gallo\vay. 
But no,v ,ve kno,v nothing of the stone, and Pinker- 
ton says, there is no place ,vhich he kno\vs of the 
nanle. The miracle itself is, in some points, like one 
narrated by the Ecclesiastical historian, Sozomen, of 
St. Spiridion, a shepherd Bishop in Cyprus, who con- 
tinued his simple employment in the care of flocks, 
after he ,vas chosen to be a shepherd of souls. Of 
course there is no reason 'v h y the miracle should not 
have been performed by both saints. And if there be 
rea
on to think that the Almighty did exercise lllira- 
culous po\vers through IIis Saints, and that around 
them and in them there was a spiritual agency at 
work, let us be cautious ho,v ,ve judge these tales, let 
us tread carefully on ,,,hat may be hallowed ground. 
The story is this. St. Ninian and his brethren had 
many flocks and herds, which they kept for their own 
use; for Inilk and cheese would be nlonks' fare ; and 
for hospitality to strangers and the use of the poor; 
making provision to fulfil the precept 'v hich Bishops 
and their chapters and all monasteries ,vere used to 
keep in mind, to exercise hospitality without grudging. 
These cattle ,vere kept in pasture grounds, at SOllie 
distance from the monastery, and St. Ninian ,vent to 
bless the herds and their keepers. The Bishop had 
then1 all brought together, lifted up his hands, and 
comn1Ïtted hinlself and all that ,vas his to the guard- 
ianship of God. lIe then ,vent round them, and 
with his staff marked the ground within the limits 
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of 'v hich they 'v ere to stay, something like 'v hat was 
after,vards done as a superstitious spell. He then 
retired to the house of an honourable matron ,vhere he 
and his brethren ,vere to lodge. After refreshing them- 
selves with food, and their souls with the ,vord of 
God, they retired to rest. Meanwhile robbers arrive, 
and seeing the herds unenclosed and unguarded, ex- 
pect an easy prey. The cattle relnain quiet, no sound 
is heard, no dog even is heard to bark; they enter 
within the limits, but do it to their cost. The bull of 
the herd attacks and severely gores the ringleader of 
the thieves, and himself, digging his hoof violently into 
the ground, impresses the mark of it on the rock, as if 
in wax. The mark remained, and the place was 
called in Saxon, Farres Last, that is, the Bull's foot- 
mark, Tauri Vestigiun1, as the Latin life explains it. 
l\Ieanwhile after his regular Inorning prayers, St. Kin- 
ian arrives, finds the poor robber with his entrails torn 
out, and now lifeless, and the others running about as 
if insane, ,vithin the limit he had marked around the 
cattle. He ,vas deeply moved with pity, and entreated 
that the robber Inight be restored to life ; nor did he 
cease from prayers and tears till the same Power which 
had caused his death restored him again to life. The 
other robbers ,vho seemed possessed on seeing St. 
Ninian, fell at his feet in fear and trembling, and beg- 
ged forgiveness. He kindly reproved them, pointed 
out the punishment which awaited the robber, and at 
last, after giving theln his blessing, allo,ved them to 
depart. The result was the sincere conversion of the 
man 'v hose life had been restored. 
Perhaps the strangeness of this narrative ought not 
to be Hny hinderance to our believing it. As the most 
wonderful instance of his prayers being heard, even to 
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bringing the dead to life, its circunlstances are especially 
dwelt on in the religious services for his day. And we 
are sure the people of Gallo\vay would have been 
disappointed, if they had not found this story in the 
Life of their o\vn Sainted Bishop; for like the tree 
and the spring, Farres Last must have made an early 
and deep impression on their nlinds ; and often doubtless 
was the story told to the stranger \v ho passed that 
way, and to their o\vn little ones, and they \vould go to 
see the deep impression of the bull's foot; and the 
serlnon which St. Ninian had preached )vould be afresh 
inculcated, and the fact appealed to as the most vivid 
evidence of the \vrongness and the possible unexpected 
evil \vhich might at any tÏIne a\vait the cattle stealer. 
1Ve may now pass on to St. Ninian's con version of 
the Southern Picts, of whom he is designated the 
Apostle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Conversion of the Piets. 


ï'IIE labours of St. Ninian extended over a wide dis- 
trict; and \vere exercised among great troubles and 
dangers, from the unsettled state of the country, and 
the continual hostilities \vhich prevailed. The tract 
of country, which, so far as \ve kno\v, had no Pastor 
but hÎInself, stretched fronl sea to sea, and, besides the 
(no\v) English portion of it, from the \vall of Antoninus 
to that of Severns. The 'Vestern part, however, was 
his special care. The rest \yas a scene of ,var and 
rapine during the chief part uf his Episcopate; and 
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after fruitless endeavours to repel the inroads of thp 
Inountaineers, the Roman forces ,vere at length ,vith- 
dra,vn A. D. 410, and the Provincials left to defend them- 
selves as Lest they could. 
The tribes of St. Ninian's diocese ilad retained 
their original divisions of clans, and though they ,vere 
rendered less fit to cope \\Tith the unsubdued and un- 
civilized portions of the saIne great Celtic race, Wl10111 
,ve know as Picts, they yet con1bined, and Inaintained 
themselves as a distinct people in possession of their 
territory. The Picts might rob, but do not seenl to 
have displaced theIne The separate princes united in 
the election of a common leader, and though harassed 
by internal broils anù breaches of their federal com- 
pact, the Western tribes, ,vith the exception of Gallo- 
,vay, continued for six centurie
 as an independent 
body, forIlling the British kingdom of Strathclydd. 
During all the ,val'S ,vhich rent this unhappy district, 
Britons, Picts, and Scots, it is said, united in reve- 
rencing St. Ninian. He ,vas allo,ved to travel, ,vithout 
molestation, through countries ,vhich \vere the seat of 
,val'. IIis cahn presence seelned to breathe of peace 
and love, and to inspire a\ve even in the ,vildest bar- 
barians. It ha
 been so in these latter tilnes. The Isle 
of l\lan was to be spared by the French, for the sake 
of Bishop ""Vilson, and in the ,val'S of the Lo,v Coun- 
tries at the beginning of the last century, the Arch- 
bishop of Carnbray ,vas treated \vith reverence by all 
the contending parties, and made his Episcopal journeys 
unmolested in the midst of hostilities. 
'Vho can say that it ,vas not o,ving to the influence 
of the holy truth
, and the practical goodness incul- 
cated Ly St. .Ninian, that the tribes of his diocese did 
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so unite and retain a social life after the convulsions 
which resulted from the departure of the Ronlans ? 
And now, after lnany years of patient toil and as- 
siduous teaching, having brought the people, Ï1nlne- 
diately committed to hiIn, to sonIe unity of faith and 
goodness of life ; his ardent desire for the salvation 
of men prompted hÎ1n to undertake the conversion of 
a tribe, \vho did not as yet kno,v the nanle of Christ, 
and ,vere bitterly hostile to his o,vn countrymen. 
These ,vere the Southern Picts, a division of the nu- 
merous tribes, ,vho, secured by the nlountains of the 
Highlands, had never subn1Îtted to the yoke of the 
Ron1ans, and no,v in the decline of their po,ver re- 
venged themselves on thelll, and on the'tribes of their 
o,vn island, ,vho had yielded and been civilized by 
thenl. 
It seems that Caledonians and Picts are but dif- 
ferent nan1es for the same people, given originally to 
one tribe. or other, according to the circlullstances of 
their localities or ways of life, and then borne by 
all in common. As inhabitants of the forests of the 
Lo-\vlands they had early had the nanle of 'V oodlllen, 
Caledones, given them. Another portion again \vho 
occupied the plain country bet,veen the Grampians 
and the sea, to the north of the Frith of Forth, ,vere 
called Peithi, a nalne ,vhich signifies inhabitants of the 
open country, and by the Ron1ttns, Picti, (as the 'Velsh 
peithen is fi"Olll the Latin pecten, and effaith is froln 
effectus,) and from them the 'v hole race received the 
name. It was the coincidence between their o\vn Celtic 
name, and their painted bodies, \vhich gave a point to 
the well kno\vn line of Claudian, "non falso nOlnine 
Picti," ,vhich ,vould have had little force, if they ,vere 
only called so, because of their being painted. These 
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inhabitants of the plain country are the Southern 
Picts. Those who remained in the fastnesses \vere 
called Northern Picts, and the distinction of these t,vo 
portions of the race ,vould becoIne more marked, fron1 
the different habits of life, ,vhich "\yould gradually 
result from their different localities. The distinction 
was recognized in the middle of the fourth century, 
when they were respectively called by the Romans, 
Deucaledones, and Vecturiones ; of ,vhich the former, 
it is said, nleans separate or far Caledonians, those, that 
is, farther removed frol11 the Ronlan districts; and 
Vecturiones is another Celtic form of Picts, P and ,r 
being interchanged, and the rest of the ,vord, Peith- 
,vyr, or Peith,vyron, differing from simple Picts, as 
Englishmen does from English. 
These Vecturiones-they to whom the name of Pict 
first Lelonged, are the tribe of 'v hich St. Ninian ,vas 
the Apostle. They had first established themselves 
on the Eastern coast, as has been said, north of the 
Frith of Forth and of the Roman ,vall; and many 
authors confine thel11 to this district. Others say that 
after the withdra,valof the Roman forces they passed 
the '
taII, poured in upon the Eastern coast of ,r alentia, 
and took up a position ,vhich they permanently occu- 
pied, south of the Forth, in the Lothians, and even 
reaching to Northumberland; they had previously 
acquired lllore settled habits than the lllountaineers, 
and so ,vere fitted to establish tlienlselves permanently 
in the countries they subdued. rrheyexisted as a sepa- 
rate people in the time of Bede, who accurately dis- 
tinO'uishes the111 from those ,vho lived ,vithin the 
o 
mountain district. It ,vas, he says, "Then St. Colulllba 
,vent to convert the Northern Picts, that he found 
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the Southern ones had been converted previously, and, 
as they stated, by St. Ninian. 
It seems nlost probable that it was after their occu- 
pation of the country south of the Forth, (supposing 
they did occupy it,) that he went an10ngst them. It 
,vas that occupation which gave them a more distinct 
and pern1anent nationality; nor is it to be supposed, 
that they should have become Christians, and after- 
wards have attacked with so 111uch cruelty the people 
to wholn they ,vere indebted for the knowledge of the 
Gospel; "re ,vill not think so ill of them, barbarians 
as they were. And the dates ,vould lead to the same 
conclusion. The ROlllans retired in 410. Ninian had 
then been thirteen years in Gallo\vay. lIe lived for 
twenty-two years longer. The first thirteen years 
would not be more than enough for the ,york he had 
to effect among his o,vn people. 1'he last twenty-t\VO 
allo\v space for the Picts to have come do\vn and occu- 
pied the Eastern portion of Valentia, and to have been 
visited and converted by 
t. Ninian. 
They had overrun and seized on a part, the farthest 
from his Church, of that wide field \v hich had been 
comlnitted to his care. lIe \vas not then going beyond 
his measure in endeavouring to win them over. It is 
an early and a beautiful instance of the power of the 
Church to reduce under her saving sway, and by the 
armour of truth, Ineekness, and righteousness, those 
,vhom carnal weapons had in vain opposed-to lead 
captive the conqueror. 
"It deeply grieved the Holy Bishop," St. Aelred 
proceeds, " that Satan, \vhen he had now been driven 
from the rest of the world, had found a place in the 
hearts of the Picts, in a corner of the island, near the 
ocean. 11 e girt himself accordingly as an energetic 
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athlete to put do,vn his tyranny, taking to himself the 
shield of faith, the hebnet of hope, the breast-plate of 
love, and the s,vord of the Spirit, which is the ,vord of 
God." As associates in his laùours, as comforters, and 
advisers, after the exalnple of St. Paul, he took ,vith 
hÏIn a body of holy brothers, those of his Clergy and 
religious society, ,vho ,vere most suited for the ,york. 
I-Iappily they had not to overcome the hinderance of a 
different language, for though the dialects of the variou
 
portions of the Celtic race ,vere distinguished, there 
still reillained a sufficient .sinlilarity to allo,v of their 
being lllutllally understood, even after a nluch longer 
and greater separation than had yet taken place; as 
it is said the people of Brittany and the vVelch no,v 
understand each other. They had ho,vever great c1iffi- 
culties to struggle against, in the antipathy 'v hich the 
fi'ee Celts entertained for those ,vho had been under 
the ROlllan s,vay-an antipathy stronger than is felt 
to,vards people of quite a diHerent race; and again, 
fronl the circumstanee that they ,yere thelllselves thp 
aggressors, ,vho had seized on the territories of the 
Southern tribes. Still there ,vas something calculated 
to melt their sayage hearts in the presence of one 
among them so different fronl any they had kno,vn 
before, preaching the doctrines of purity, hUlnility, 
and forgiveness; 'v hose graces, not,vithstanding, ,vonld 
be recognized and loved by all in 'VhOlll there ,vas 
a principle of good. lIe ,vas one of the people they 
had attacked, cruelly treated, and displaced, and he 
,vas alnongst them, not ,vith the tone of complaint 
upbraiding, or revenge, but meek and gentle, pos- 
sessing a s,veetness of teillper, and a cabn and cheer- 
ful 11lind, which he pointed out to thelll the nleans of 
attaining. 
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Their religion ,vas the same as that of the other 
tribes of the island had formerly been, though one ,vould 
suppose, in a more rude state of superstition than the 
richer portion of the people, among ,vhom the Druids 
,vere so superior a caste. St. Ninian called then1 to 
forsake their idolatry and superstition, and to turn to 
that Almighty in "Thorn, though unkno,vn, they yet 
believed; to Him, 'Vho gave them rain froln heaven, 
filling their hearts ,vith food and gladness. He called 
them from the conscious Ini8ery of their present state- 
from the bondage of vices ,vhich galled their very soul, 
to an obedience and submission, 'v hich at once brought 
relief. He told them of pèrlnanent existence, and a 
future responsibility, of ,vhich a voice ,vithin testified 
the truth; and he professed hÏ1nself the nlinister of a 
gracious dispensation, which would secure those 'v ho 
elnbraced it in a future dreadful day. This preaching 
,vould carry conviction with it to those prepared souls 
which are found amongst the uncivilized barbarians, 
as well as an10ng simple rustics or refined philosophers. 
Wherever man is, there are hearts and consciences 
,vhich ,viII correspond to the simple doctrines of re- 
ligion, and be conscious on hearing it of the truth that 
one thing is needful. But his words, it is said, 'v ere not 
unaccompanied by convincing signs that he ,vas indeed 
what he professed, a messenger froln that great unseen 
Being in ,vhom they believed. I-Ie pprforlned mira- 
cles alnong them. "The blind see," St. Aelred says, 
"the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, the possessed are set free from 
the demons that afliict theln." Thus does he apply 
the description of our Saviour's works to those of His 
servant. "lIe that believeth on lne the works that I 
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do, shall he do also, and greater things than these shall 
11e do, because I go to the Father." 
Perhaps had the evidence for these miracles been 
asked, the conversion of the people ,vould have been 
appealed to as a sufficient proof-the effect most dis- 
tinctly establishing the cause. And had the converts 
been asked the grounds on 'v hich they believed, an 
appeal to the miracles ,vould probably have been their 
ans\ver. Indeed, those 'v ho profess themselves ready 
to admit the probability of miracles, 'v here there is an 
apparently adequate cause for theIn, must allo,v it in 
the case of the Gospel being preached to a barbarous 
people; since the tangible and obvious evidence of 
a miracle is best calculated to affect them strongly, 
and to gain an attention for the preacher, ,vhich it 
\vould require a long life alnongst theIn, and a long 
manifestation of the Ii vil1g miracle of a saintly cha- 
racter to obtain. 
St. Ninian, it is said, first converted the king of the 
tribe, whose influence ,vas exerted to further the 
general acceptance of the Gospel aillong his people. 
Such ,vas at tIlls period the usual course of con- 
version. In the earlier ages, individuals were gained 
over here and there, unkno,vn to the ,vorld, and 
generally of humble rank, and froln them the holy in- 
fluence spread to relations and neighbours, and those 
,vho had the opportunity of seeing ,vhat the Gospel 
had wrought in then1; and so the leaven ,vas diffused 
through the \v hole lnass, and at last affected the 
rulers of the \vorld. Afterwards the course ,vas gen- 
erally the reverse. Kings ,vere converted, and brought 
their suhjects over to the profession of Christianity. 
rrhe early ages gained men by their own individual 
persuasion, and the ,york was slow. In the la tter 
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period it ,vas more rapid ; and if the converts were 
no,v more influenced by earthly motives, their pos- 
terity at any rate reaped abundant blessings from being 
brought into the fold of Christ. Ferhaps this change 
is indicated, 'v hen after the lame and blind had not 
filled the feast, it is said that the last Inessengers 
were to compel men to conle in. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that St. Ninian's 
preaching was extended to those of the Southern Picts, 
who still continued in their earlier settlement north of 
the Frith of JTorth. Indeed as has ùeen said, n1any 
,vriters confine the settlement of this race to the 
northern districts, and do not suppose them to have 
had any permanent settlelnent south of the Roman 
Wall. The question ho,vever, is not of any importance 
in its bearing on a history of St. Ninian. Some again 
have confounded the southern Picts with the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Valentia. Others, with the race 
called Picts, ,vho came from Ireland, and occupied 
Galloway in the ninth century, and who alone bore 
the nrone in the later period, when the proper Picts 
,vere lost anIong the other nations ,vho occupied Scot- 
land. St. Ninian was ever kno,vn as the Apostle of 
the Southern Picts, and as his proper mission was to 
the inhabitants of Galloway and Valentia generally, 
it was not unnatural to Í1nagine these tribes to be 
those who are meant by the Southern Picts. They 
were ho\vever clearly a distinct tribe; and it is a con- 
firmation of the truth of St. Aelred's history that he 
does so distinguish them, as Bede had also done, and as 
the Collect for St. Ninian's day, in the Aberdeen Bre- 
viary, "Deus, qui populos Pictorum et Britonum per 
doctrinam Sancti Niniani Episcopi et Confessoris do- 
cuisti." 
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It ,vas not ho\vever enough to gain the people to a 
profession of the Gospel; St. Ninian also provided 
for the perll1ancnt n1aintenance of the Church, by the 
consecration of nisl;ops, and regular establishlnent of 
Clergy. iIis biographer says, "he ordained Priests, 
consecrated Bishops, arranged the ecclesiastical Orders, 
and diyided the 'v hole country into parishes." The 
last is noticed as an anachronism, as the system of 
parochial diyision did not generally arise till a much 
later period. It may ho,vever very probably mean 
nothing more than the division of the country, so that 
the Priests lnight each have his o\vn definite sphere 
of labour; \v hich \yas very necessary in so ,vide and 
thinly peopled a district. In the consecration of Bish- 
ops \ve do not kno\v \v hether St. Ninian acted alone, 
as \vas allowed in cases of necessity; and would be 
the n10re so here, as he "Tas not apparently included 
in any province, of \vhich the other Bishops might 
assist in the consecration; or 'v hether some of the 
British Bishops joined in the sacred rite. They might 
r-;till be remaining in their Sees, but \vere far removed 
from this country, and the hostilities and dangers which 
prevailed might hinder them from coming. 
We are equally in ignorance as to the succession 
of the Bishopricks ; of \vhich we know no more than of 
those of the ancient Britons. It ,vas very po
sible 
that they might have been nUlnerous, as those of Ire- 
land were. Of the portion North of the Forth, Aber- 
nethy was the Bishoprick, and so continued till later 
times, the Bishop, or as he ,vas sometÎIues styled, 
Archbishop of that See, being called the Bishop of 
the Picts. In all probability St. Kinian \vould leave 
some of his o\vn clergy, as the Priests and Bi.:;hops 
of his ne\v converts. They could not themselves 80 
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soon have persons who could be entrusted with the 
sacred office of preserving the deposit of the truth, 
and St. Ninian, from his own experience, ,vould be 
conscious of the value of a long and careful prepara- 
tion for the sacred ministry. Nor is there any reason 
,vhy \ve should not suppose that he revisited the Picts, 
and frOlTI tÎ1ne to tilue supplied what ,vas ,vanting for 
the completeness of their ecclesiastical system. St. 
Aelred, indeed, "peaks as if all had been done in 
one visit, but he might naturally adopt such a sum- 
Inary mode of narration when he ,vas ,vithout any 
distinct information of the particulars of the visits. 
He passes on at the conclusion to the tranquillity 
,vhich characterized the latter days of the Saint. 
"'Vhen he had confirmed the sons whom he had be- 
gotten in Christ in faith and good ,yorks, and arranged 
all \vhich seemed necessary for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls, the Saint bade farewell to 
his brethren, and returned to his own Church, 'v here 
he spent the rest of his life, perfect in holiness, and 
glorious by his miracles, in great peace and tranquil- 
lity of mind." 
By the Picts his nan1e ,vas remembered, and the 
Church he forIned among theln preserved. It ,vas 
above a century after 'v hen St. Columba came amongst 
theIn, and they then professed Christianity, and n1en- 
tioned St. Ninian as the Bishop by ,vhom they had 
been converted. 


u 
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CHAPTER IX. 


St. Ninian's latter Days. 


AND no,v that "\ve have follo,ved the Saint through the 
broken incidents of a holy and laborious life, there art' 
fe,v remaining points on ,vhich to d,vell, but such as 
they are, they ,vill be interesting to recount. 
And first, of the personal habits of St. Kil1ian. I-Ioly 
and spotless as he had been through life, it ,vould t'eem 
as if he Inight have been free from penitential auster- 
ities, and have spared the hardnesses ,vhich others 
lnust use ,vith then1selves. TIut such vie,vs proceed 
on erroneous notions, since they contradict the practieé 
of the 1110st ell1inent saints. The 1110st pure und holy 
have ever been the most severe in their mortifications. 
I-Io1y men, such as he ,vas, becolne, as it ,vould seelD, 
not only indifferent to ,vorldly comforts, but lovers of 
suffering endured for Christ's sake, and that princi- 
pally fronl the love of IIin1. It seen1S to thenl, 
o 
to say, unnatural to live at ease, ,vhen He endlu'ed 
so much on their account. And they n1ay suffer in a 
,yay ,vhich corresponds to IIis sufferings, by suffer- 
ing for their people, by accon1panying their earnest 
intercessions with those acts of mortification ,vhich 
are natural in deep sorro,v. There is ever before 
them the sight of some, lost to their true intere
ts, 
passing day by day from a life of folly and forgetful- 
.. 
ness into an unchanging state; and yearning for their. 
recovery and salvation, yet unable to effect it, 'v hen 
their ,vords seem to theIll as idle tales, to ,veep, to fast, 
to pray, to endeavour to prevail ,vith God for them is 
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their natural resource. Then again, in a deep hunlble 
sense of not having corresponded to the influence 
of Divine Grace ; the consciousness that though they 
have not ,vilfully and obstinately continued in 
in, 
yet they have not improved duly the spiritual privi- 
leges afforded to them ; the know ledge of iInperfection 
and tendencies to sin-all these are so clearly seen, and 
acutely felt by those 'v ho really love God, that the 
sorrows and afflictions of saints are ever penitential. 
Let U
 not then be surprised, if, ,vhen ,ve ùra,v near 
St. Ninian, and learn his secret ,vays, ,ve do not find 
contrivances for comfort, or the enjoyn1ent of life. 
They show on the coast of GaIIO"\vay, on the face of 
a lofty and precipitous line of rocks, against ,vhich one 
of the stormiest of our seas incessantly beats, a damp 
chilly cave, lying one third of the ,yay, it may be, 
from the bottom of the cliff
 and accessible only by 
climbing and springing froln rock to rock. It is a 
deep recess, running back sonle t,venty feet, and grad- 
ually narro,ving from the mouth, ,vhere it may be 
t,velve feet high, and as many ,vide. There is nothing 
to screen it fi
om the ,vinds and spray 'v hich beat 
against the rock, no bottoln of earth to rest upon, 
but. only bare uneven stone. Here, the tradition of 
the country says, St. Ninian used to come for peni- 
tential and devotional retirement; and it is not im- 
probable. For a religious person in those days, to 
retire to a cave, nay, to live in one all his life, was no 
strange thing; it ,vas but to follo,y in the steps of 
the confessors of the earlier di
pensation, ,vho lived 
in den
 and caves of the earth. It ,vas the ordinary 
practice of good people thus to deprive themselves of 
every earthly cOInfort, and to realize the time 'v hen 
they should be completely stripped of all which this 
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world can afford, in the cold and silent tomb. To 
practise as it ,vere beforehand, what everyone at some 
time nlust actually undergo, silence, and loneliness, 
and reflection; ,vithout any thing of this ,vorld to 
occupy the thoughts, or to afford outward comfort. 
St. Ciaran, the Apostle of the Scoto Irish, hail a 
cave in J(intire ; and near St. Andre,v's, the place of 
of St. Rule's retirement, there are many caves ,vhich 
were the retreats of religious Tnen; and he ,vhom St. 
Ninian specially reverenced, the Saint of Tours, as ,ve 
we have seen, lived with his associates in caves. It 
has been thought that they were places of conceal- 
ment, to ,vhich a holy man might retreat froln the 
persecution his preaching would excite; and there 
was need St. Ninian should have such a protection, 
for he ,vas not unfi-oequently in danger from the attacks 
of the obstinate and the unbelieving. One would 
rather, ho,vever, view theln as places for religiou
 
retirement, and hnagine the holy Ninian going aside 
to rest awhile, from the many who ,vere con1ing and 
going, to ,vithdra,v at seasons from the hurry and 
distraction of his office, to consider his own state, to 
examine his spiritual progress, to mourn over ,vhat 
was evil, to deprecate the Diyine displeasure, and to 
intercede for his people; and surely it seems more 
fitting to do so in a lone and cheerless spot, out of 
the reach of men, in hunger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness, ,vith the wild ,vinds ho,vling around, and 
the sea and the ,vaves roaring, and sea-birds screalning, 
than surrounded by comforts, and the appliances of 
luxury. And if it is rather probable antecedently, 
that St. Ninian should have a place of retreat, and 
the practice of the tin1es ,vould lead him to choose a 
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cave; \ve should most naturally believe it to be that, 
"rhich popular tradition has pointed out. 
Another instance of his mortified life, not it is pre- 
sumed uncomlnon in the histories of saints, is the 
practice, as it has been reported, of abstaining from all 
food during the a\vful season of our blessed Redeen1er's 
sufferings, in syn1pathy, penitence, and love. It is 
said he tasted nothing from the evening of l\Iaundy 
Thursday, till he had partaken of the Holy Sacrament 
on Easter Day. 
There is an old Life of St. Ninian in Ireland, re- 
ferred to by Archbishop Usher, which reports fur- 
ther acts of self-denial, and withdra\val froln all that 
winds itself around the heart, even the dearest ties 
of blood. It says that the mother and relations of the 
Saint \vere used to visit hhn, and that to separate hÎ1n- 
self from all intercourse \vith them, he \,rent over to 
Ireland, accompanied by some of his disciples, and 
there, on a piece of ground given him hy the king, 
founded the lllonastery of Cluayn ConeI', where he 
spent the rest of his life and died. The account of 
his retreat is one of those stories \vhich may illus- 
trate character, and show ,vhat it was thought he 
\vould do ; but as a matter of fact, it has no authority, 
and as regards his death, is contrary to the best tes- 
tilDony, ,vhich represents him as having died, and 
been buried in his o\vn Church, at 'Vhithern. 
We have one more point in which to vie\v St. Nill- 
ian, and then we will take leaye of hinl-that is, as an 
author; in \vhich character he appears in the ancient 
collections of our national \yriters, by Leland, Bale 
and Pits. It is by no 11leanS irnprobable, indeed n10st 
likely, that he should connnit to \vriting ,vhat ,,,"ould 
be for the good of his clergy and scholars. lIe had 
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stored up at ROlne the lessons of the great teachers 
of the Church ; he had doubtless studied the ,vritings 
of others, and hilllself through life meditated on the 
Iloly Scriptures. He ,vas now but perpetnating for the 
benefit of others, the spontaneous outpourings of his 
nlind, or the solutions of those difficulties 'v hich ,vere 
proposed to hinl. Such is the character of the ,vritingR 
,vhich are attributed to him-Commentaries on the 
Holy Scriptures, and in particular, 1\leditations on 
the Psalnls. These ,vere the l\Ieditations ,vhich had 
been the solace of his travels on the ,vilds of Gallo- 
"ray, the fruits of a deeply conteillplative spirit exer- 
cised on those sacred words, which, by their continual 
repetition, and adaptation to the varying circumstances 
of the Christian life, are associated ,vith our holiest 
thoughts. The other work of 'v hich the title is handed 
do,vn, ,vas one cOlnposed, doubtless, as a Theological 
}Ianual for the Clergy and Students of 1Vhithern. J 
It ,vas a collection of Sentences fron1 the :Fathers, of 
passages expressing their sentiments on points of doc- 
trine and nlorals ; IUOst probably arranged under heads, 
and so forming a body of divinity, and giving the 
mO:5t Ï1nportant portions-the very essence of their 
,vritings. The value of such a ,vork to St. Ninian'R 
clergy can scarcely be over-rated. They could not 
afford a large library, and might have read Iuuch ,vifh- 
out obtaining the advantages ,vhich such a selection 
would afford. It Inight, we lllay Î1nagine, have been 
St. Ninian's work at ROlne, 'v here he had leisure ana 


J "Ex iis autem quæ post se reliquit, aliqua saltern nomine 
tenus tenemus teste sixto senensi, 
Meditationum in Psalmos Davidis Jibrum unun1 ; 
De Sanctorum Sententiis librum unum." \ 
Pitseus de Illustribus Britanniæ Scriptoribus, p. 87. 
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free access to libraries, and \v here sue h a con1mon- 
place book ,vould have proved a useful aid in his o\vn 
studies, to enter the passages \vhich he ,vould 1110st 
wish to preserve. For though the lllOst volull1inou5 
of the Fathers, as ,ve have theIn, \vere only sending 
out their ,yorks during hi
 stay at ROll1e, there ,vere 
ll1any rell1ains of older ones '\v hich '\ve have lost. And 
he ,vas now only making that ,vhich had been intended 
for his ov{n reference and perusal, a benefit to others; 
and very great ,vas the use of such a selection, in 
instilling and preserving sound doctrine in the nlinds 
of tho
e '\v ho 'vere to teach others. 


Such ,vas St. Kinian, the young and noble Briton, 
\vho, for the love of Christ, and the true kno\vledge of 
HiIn, ,vent forth fro111 his country and his father'
 
house. Such ,vas he; a laborious apostle, enduring 
toil, difficulty, and reproach, in bringing men to 
Christ; a mortified ascetic, and nleditative student; a 
kind teacher of babes, a hUll1ble, gentle, and circunl- 
Rpect governor of a religious society. And great was 
the fruit of his labours, in the recovery and salvation 
of souls, great in the glory of ,vhich he himself ,vas 
made a partaker. 
His life had been continued till the year 43
, that is 
above seventy years. During the last five-and-thirty, 
nearly half of the 'v hole, he had laboured in the ,vild, 
barbarous, and unsettled country to '\vhich he had 
been appointed as a }Iissionary Bishop. 1V orldly 
honours, con1forts, possessions, he had cast behind hill1. 
He lived for God, and to do His ,yill. His peaceful da.ys 
of study and meditation in the sacred city, he lnight 
look back upon as s,veet and holy days, full of spiritual 
privileges, and the source of many a blessing ; but it 
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would be as one surrounded by the rich fruits of 
aut u 11111, ,vould look back on spring; as very fair, and 
ill its tiu1e seelning more pleasant, but chiefly valuable 
as instrulnental towards the true good ,vhich he is 
now enjoying, though it may be, among many labours. 
But such labours, it has been beautifully said, are 
s,veet-s,veet as those of the husbandlnan, who re- 
joices in the heavier load of corn by the increased 
value of his possessions-s,veet as to the gatherer of 
fj-oankincense, by the delights elicited in his toils. 
Advanced in years, surrounded by his spiritual chil- 
dren and friends, beholding the effect of his labours, 
the tÏ1ne is COlne for hill1 to depart.- To adopt the 
,vords of St. Aelred, "To the blessed Saint himself 
that day was a day of joy and gladness; to the people 
over 'v hOl11 he presided, one of tribulation and distress. 
He rejoiced, for heaven was opening to hÏ1n. IIis 
people grieved at being deprived of such a Father.. 
lIe rejoiced, for a cro,vn of imn10rtality ,vas preparing 
for him. They ,vere in sorro"\v, because their salvation 
seen1ed in danger. Nay, even the fulness of his joy 
,vas impaired by his love for theln ; to leave then1 was 
a heavy trial, but to be longer separated fron1 Christ, 
appeared beyond endurance. 
"But ,vhile his soul "ras thus delaying, Chri
t con- 
solps hiIn, 'Rise up,' lIe said, 'my beloved, my dove 
(in the J1
ng1ish 'T ersion, 1 'my love, my fair one'), n1ake 
haste, and con1e a,vay.' 'Rise up, n1Y beloved, rise up, 
IUY Dove.' Rise up in thought, make haste by desire, 
con1e by affection.. Suitable, indeed, ,vere these ,vords 
to this most blessed Saint, as one to 'v hOll1, as the friend 
of the Bridegroom, that heavenly Bridegrooll1 had com- 


I Cant. ii. 10. 
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111Ïtted his Brjde, to 'v horn He had revealed IIis secrets, 
and opened IIis treasures. De
ervedly is that soul 
called beloved, in 'VhOlll all is made up of love, and 
there is nothing of fear. ' 1\1 Y beloved,' lIe says, 
'my dove.' l\fy dove-a dove truly taught to 1110 urn, 
that kne,v nothing of the gall of bitterness, but wept 
,vith those that ,yept, ,vas ,veak with the ,veal\:, and 
burned for those that ,vere offended. 'Rise up, nlY 
love, my fair one, and come a,vay.' 
" 'For 10 ! the ,vinter is past, the rain is oyer and 
gone.' rrhen, 0 blessed Saint, the ,vinter "'{as indeed 
past to thee, 'v hen, ,vith happy eye, thou didst gain 
the sight of thy heavenly country-that country ,vhich 
the Sun of righteousness illunlÎnes by the brightness 
of His light, ,vhich love ,varms, and a ,vonderful 
equality, like the attelllpering of the spring-time, regu- 
lates by an ineffable unity. Then the unseasonable 
winter 'v hich fills all on earth ,vith discolnfort, "T hich 
hardens the frozen hearts of men by vices that fall 
upon them, ,vhere neither truth shines, nor love burns 
to the full-this ,vas past and gone, and thy holy soul, 
completely triumphant, escaped frOIH the sho,vers of 
temptations, and the hail-stornls of persecutions, into 
the beauty of perpetual verdure. 
" 'The flowers,' he sa.ys, 'have appeared in our 
land. For around thee, 0 blessed Ninian, breathed the 
odours of the flo\vers of Paradise, ,\rhen on thee, as on 
one most fan1Ïliar to thenl, the multitude
 of tho
e that 
are clothed in crilllson and white, 
nliled ,vith placid 
countenance, and bid thee to their conlpany-they 
,vhonl chastity has clothed ,vith white, and love ,vith 
blu
hing crimson. For though no occasion ,vas af- 
forded thee to give the sign of bodily 111artyrdolll, 
still that without ,\r hich nlartyrdom is nothing, denied 
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not the 1nerit of nlartyrdoln. For so often as he 
offered himself to the s,vords of the perverse, so often 
as in the cause of righteousness he opposed hiInself to 
the arms of tyrants, he was prepared to fall in the 
cause of truth, and to die for righteousness. De- 
servedly then is he adlnitted anlong the flo,vers of thp 
roses, and the lilies of the valley-himself clothed in 
crim:5on and \vhite, going up fronl Lebanon to be 
cro,yned alTIOng the hosts of heayen. 
" , For the time of the vintage is cODle.' For soon, 
as a full ripe cluster, he must be cut from the sten1 of 
the body, from the vineyard of the Church on earth, 
to be pressed by love, and laid up in the storehouses of 
heaven. 
" Thus the blessed Ninian, perfect in life, Inature in 
year
 happily departed froin the ,vorld, and attenùed 
by angelic spirits, ,vas borne to heayell ; and there 
associated ,vith the company of the Apostles, mingling 
,vith the ranks of l\Iartyrs, and united to the bands of 
holy Confessors, adorned ,vith the Virgins' fio,vers, he 
ceases not to succour those on earth 'v ho ho pe in hÏIn, 
call on him, and praise hÎ1n. 
" He ,vas buried in the Church of St. l\Iartin, 'v hie h 
he had hilnself built from the foundation, and placed 
in a stone coffin near the altar, the Clergy and people 
standing by, and lifting up their heavenly hyn111s with 
heart and voice, ,vith sighs and tears. And at this 
place the po"\ver 'v hich had shone forth in hiR life, 
ceases not in death to manifest itself around his body, 
so that all the faithful recognize him as Ii ving in Ilea- 
Yen, because it is evident that he produces effectB on 
earth. At his 1n08t sacred tOlnb, the sick are cured, 
the lepers are cleansed, the evil ones are affrighted, 
the blind receive their sight. And by all these things 
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the faith of believers is confirmed to the praise and 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, ,vho liveth and reign- 
eth ,vith God the Father, in the unity of the fIoly 
Ghost, ,vorld ,vithout end. An1en." 
The death of St. Kinian occurred on the 1 Gth of 
September, Ä. D. 432; and on that day his memory 
,vas celebrated in the Scottish Church, in Catholic 
ages, '\vÍth deep veneration, as their chiefest Saint, 
to \vhom first they o\ved it, that they bad been brought 
from darkness to light, and fron1 the po,ver of Satan to 
God. rrhe service for the day in the .....\.berdeen Breyiary 
is very beautiful, and in connexion "vith his history, 
1110st interesting. It contains nine Lessons, extracted 
froln St. Aelred's life, and thro,vs into devotional forin 
the various events \ve have been recording. The cir- 
cunlstances of his life and miracles are expressed in 
hymns and proses, antiphones and responses, 'v hich 
once ,vere chaunted in his praise throughout all the 
Churches of Scotland. flis Harne and day '''ere noted 
in the J{alenc1ar prefixed to the Scottish Prayer Book 
of King Charles the First. 
The rest of St. Aelred's "york is occupied by a de- 
tailed account of miracles ,vrought at the tOlnb of St. 
:Ninian, ,vhich it is not necessary no\v to narrate. 
"'Vhen the Saint had been taken up to heaven," h
 
says, "the 111ultitude of the faithful continued to visit, 
with the deepest devotion, ,vhat seemed to be left them 
of hiu1-his most holy renlains, and out of regard to their 
piety and faith, the Ahnighty sho,ved, by the evidence 
of nUJnerous Iniracles, that, though the COllllnOn lot of 
nlortality had taken IIis Saint from the earth, yet he 
still lived in heaven." A distorted child ,vas first re- 
stored; this led lnany to hasten to bring their varied 
disea:;c8 before his holy relics; in particular, a Inan 
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covered \vith a cutaneous disease of a Inost horriblt' 
kind was restored; then a girl, v\'" ho had lost her 
sight ; and t,vo lepers \vere Inade clean by bathing in 
his spring. "Through his prayers," to quote a hynln 
for his day, "the ship,vrecked find a harbour, and thp 
barren \VOlnan is blessed \vith offspring;" and St. 
Aelred says that the pov{er continued to be Inallifested 
even in his o\vn tilne
. 


CHAPTER X. 


Conclusion. 


AXD no"r, that ,ve have follo\ved St. Ninian through 
his laborious life to his peaceful rest, \ve may 110t un- 
naturally \vish to kno\v \vhat becalne of his Church 
and people after he ,vas taken from theIne On this 
point however our information is very limited, and 
much is left to be inferred froln probabilities. 
lIe had introduced the Ritual and Observances of 
tIle ROllIan Church, ,vhich "'"ere certainly different fron1 
those 'v hich the Britons used. Of these ho\vever no 
traces can be discovered. It ,vould seeln as if ther 
had been lost alnong the changes v{ hich occurred Le- 
t\veen his death and the time of Bede; for, though 
that ,vriter earefully sought for instances of conformity 
,vith Ronle, he nlakes no mention of this, \y hich \yould 
have been nlarked in itself, and kno\vn to the Saxons at 
'Vhithern. rrhe Church of St. Ninian Inay herein have 
conforulcd to the practices of the other Britons, un- 
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del' the Episcopate of St. Kentigern, or have quite 
sunk into obscurity. 
1Ve should naturally expect that the instructions he 
established, ,vould, for a tÏ1ne at least, be maintained; 
that the religious society \yould hold together, and con- 
tinue its work, as a refuge of piety and teacher of re- 
ligion; and there is some confirn1ation of this expec- 
tation in the statement of Scottish historians, that St. 
Ninian's monastery was a school \vhich supplied teachers 
for the people; and that of Bede, that the body of the 
Saint, with those of many holy III en rested in the 
Church of 'Vhithern, as though there ,vas there a 
home of Saints. 
As regards the succession to his See, \ve are alto- 
gether ,vithout information. It is possible that in the 
troubled state of the country, \vhen the Picts and Scots 
\vere so grievously afflicting the Britons, and when 
there certainly \vas so great a ,vant of earnestness 
among the British Bishops, they may have neglected 
to supply a successor to St. Ninian ; and the monastery 
and country priests may have continued without a 
pastor, trusting to occasional missionary visits, such as 
those of Palladius and others. The Church he loved 
so \vell was now desolate, and a \vido\v. This seen1S 
most probably to have been the case till the tÏ1ne of 
St. Irentigern, ,vho fixed his See at Glasgo,v, and in- 
cluded in his diocese the district which had been St. 
Ninian's care, and it is said, completed the work of 
conversion. That diocese, as has been stated before, 
extended over the south-west of Scotland, and the 
Cumbrian Britons, as far as Stainmoor; and Whit- 
hern, whether it retained its monastery or not, became 
subordinate. 
lVIeanwhile the Saxons were occupying England; 
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,,,ere thelllSelyes being converted; and their po,ver 
rapidly increasing, accolllpanied by a depth and earn- 
estne;:;s of religion, perhaps unequalled in any people. 

-'rom being the most barbarous, they became the most 
devout. r.rhe nation seemed a really Christian nation, 
and England '\'as indeed an Isle of Saints. A spirit 
of piety was diffused through every class. Politic-al 
measures 'v ere in consequence determined by the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; and Saxon conquests were Chris- 
tian ones, subordinate to the great objects of extending 
the privileges of religion, and procuring everlasting 
good for those whom they subdued. 
It ,vas the lot of Gallo,vay in the eighth century to 
be overcome, and partially occupied by them, as a por- 
tion of the kingdom of Bernicia; and they too revered 
St. :Kiniall; and in the place 'v here he ,vas resting, 
and 'v here his llliracles were recorded to have been 
,vrought, they established a monastery, and introduced 
a ne,v succession of llishops, under the llletropolitan 
See of York. r.rhen it ,vas that Bede ,,,rote of St. 
Ninian, and Alcuin ,vas in correspondence ,vith the 
brethren of the TI10nastery. This succession conti- 
nued as long as the Saxons had possession of Gal- 
lo,yay ; and the nan1es of the Bishops are recorded 
from 723 to 7
O. 
After this it was again broken; for fresh incursions 
afflicted the unhappy country. They v{ere now over- 
run, not by a people ,vho introduced a pure religion 
and ::;ocial iInprOVelnellt, but by hordes of Irish, called 
Cruithne, or Picts, ,vhich is said to be a ,vord of the 

ame meaning; a di::;tinct race, be it observed, from all 
,vho had previously borne that name. They 'vere an 
uncivilized and very 
avage people, who brought their 
own religion and habits, and established them here. 
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They ,vere long kno,vn as the ,vild Picts of Gallo,vay, 
and continued as a distinct and notoriously barbarous 
people till after the tinle of 
t. Aelred; indeed Gaelic 
continued to be spoken here till the tin1e of l\Iary 
Stuart. These are the Picts of later times, fron1 'Vh0I11 
the Picts' ,vall is nalned. During the dreary period 
\vhich follo,ved their invasion, the Bishop of l\Ian, the 
nearest See, took charge of the deserted flock. A 
,york of love ,vhich 11lay add some little to our interest 
in that lo,vly relic of the Celtic Church. 
In the t,velfth century ho,vever brighter days beamed 
on Gallo,vay. The po,ver of the Saxon race who 
ruled in Scotland increased, and the Lords of Gallo,vay, 
,vith their country, became dependent on the sovereign, 
and enjoyed the dangerous distinction of being the first 
to make the onset in his battles. David I. ,vas a de- 
votedly religious prince ; the perfect exalnple, as histo- 
rians not disposed to flattery have called hÏ1n, of a good 
king, "\v honl St. Aelred loved and mourned over as 
though he ,vere his father. His great object ,vas to 
restore religion in Scotland, and ,vith this vie,v he 
founded Bishopricks and mona
teries throughout his 
dominions, and St. Ninian's See ,vas first restored. l 
But such ,vas the fallen condition of the Scottish 
Church, that no Bishop ,vas left to consecrate the 
ne,vly appointed one. And by the direction of the 
Pope, Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, perforlned 
the office. The Bishop, Gilaldan, froll the evidence 
of ancient custom, as he said, acknowledged the obe- 
dience of his See to York; referring to the time of 
the Saxon succession in the eighth century. Gallo- 


1 If it had not been, it was earlier; as some think, by l\laIcoIm 
III., in the preceding century. 
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,yay thus again became part of the Province of York, 
,vhich gives the English Church another clainlon St. 
Ninian; and 80 continued, certainly till the fpurteenth 
century, and perhaps till the establishlllent of St. 
.A..ndre,v's as a metropolitan Church in the fifteenth. 
Thus ,vas the Church again restored in Gallo,vay, and 
continued to flourish till the change of religion in the 
si
teenth century; her Bishop, out of regard to St. 
Ninian, and the antiquity of the See, taking the first 
place among the Scottish Bishop
. 
Soon after this ne,v foundation of the Bishoprick, 
the Lord of Gallo,vay, }1"'ergus, follo,ved up the ,york 
of his sovereign and friend, anù Ï1nitated in Gallo,vay 
the course he had taken in the rest of Scotland. He 
is spoken of by the historians of Gallo,vay as in his 
sphere, one of the greatest benefactors of his country. 
lIe found his people ,vild, barbarou8, and irreligious, 
and to effect a reformation among thenl, he established 
Inonasteries, as sources frolll ,vhich flo\ved forth the 
blessings of holy example and Christian teaching, and 
moral and social inlprovenlent, ,y hich in tinle took 
effect upon the people. 
At "\Vhithern he introduced a body of Prænlonstra- 
tensian canons, an order then recently established, and 
full of life; it ,vas an offset fron1 Saulseat, 'V" here he 
had previously brought a colony from Cockersand, 
in Lancashire. These formed the Chapter, (the Prior, 
during the vacancy of the See, being Vicar General) 
and elected the Bishop, though ,vith occasional oppo- 
sition from the secular Clergy. It ,vas soon after the 
foundation of the Priory that St. Aeh'ed ,yrote his Life 
of St. Kinian, and the chancel of the Church ,vas built 
not long after ; the publication of the Life probably 
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Inaking the virtues of St. Ninian known, and drawing 
nunlerous ,vorshippers and offerings to his shrine. 
From that tiIne the Saint ,vas held in the highest 
veneration, and his shrine visited, and his intercession 
soug 11t by people from ever)' part. Thousands of pil- 
griuls came every year ; and a general protection, very 
necessary in those days of Border warfare, ,vas granted 
by "James the First, in 1425, to all strangers conlÎng 
into Scotland to visit St. Ninian's tomb; and in 1506 
it ,vas rcne,ved for all persons of England, Ireland, 
and the Isle of l\Ian, conling by sea or land to the 
Church of 'Vhithern in honour of St. Ninian. 
NUlnerous Churches in every part of Scotland are 
dedicated to him. In England there is one at Brough- 
am, in the diocese of Carlisle, \vithin the linlits of his 
ancient diocese, the nalne of which is no,v corrupted 
into Ninechurch; and another, it is believed, at a 
place, called St. Ninian's, in Northumberland, 'v here 
an annual fair is held on his Day, (0. S.) Sept. 27. 
l\Iany,vells too in the Border counties are called by 
his nalne, and believed to have special virtues derived 
from him; never drying in the hottest, or freezing in 
the coldest ,veather ; and still thought by the people 
to ,vasIl linen whiter than any other ,vater. 
The accounts of miracles wrought, and blessings ob- 
tained through his prayers, enter largely into the or- 
dinary civil history of Scotland. For instance, Da- 
vid II. received several ,vounds from the English 
archers, at Neville's Cross, before he \vas taken pris- 
oner; one of the arro,v heads could not be extracted, 
and relnained, it is said by the historian of the tinles, 
till he went to St. Ninian's, then the flesh opened and 
the arrow head sprung out. 
Besides other kings and nobles who visited the 


,
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hrine, Janles 1 V., on 'Vh01l1 the Inenlory of his father's 
death hung so heavily, nUlùP a pilgrin1age to St. Nin- 
ian's (so "1.1Ïthern ,vas usually called), once at least 
every year. "fhe treasurer's books of his reign con- 
tain Inany notices illustrative of the circulllstances of 
his visits and his large aln1sgivings. One pilgrilnage 
he lnade on foot to pray for the safety of his Queen on 
the birth of her first 
on, and, after her recovery, she 
caIne ,vith a great attendance to return thanks for the 
blessing she had received. This ,vas l\Iargaret, the 
daughter of IIenry VII. and the lnother of our Stuarts. 
In the next generation, ,vhen "Vhithern was again 
,vithout a Bishop, these pilgrimages continued so rooted 
in the habits and affections of the people, that the utmost 
zeal of the preachers could not put then1 do,vn, till they 
,vere made punishable by la,v, in 1581. Such was the 
regard for our holy Saint, and so deeply fixed in the 
minds of those ,vho had been blessed by him. And 
doubtless it still lingers in the belief of those ,vho 
enjoy the fair water of his springs, or sho,v his rave to 
the passing stranger, or glory in the honour the Saint 
once gave to their native to,vn. 
Jan1es I. restored a Bishop to Gallo,vay, ,vho ,vas 
consecrated in IG10. The succession continued till 
1689 ; ,vhen John Gordon, the last Bishop, follu\ved 
the l{ing to Ireland and :France, and continued to per- 
forlll the offices of the English Church at St. Ger- 
n1ains. lIe died abroad ; and St. Ninian's country "Tas 
again included in the diocese of G]asgo,v-in name, at 
least, for throughout the ,vhole district of Gallo,vay, 
there is no Clergyn1an or congregation in comnlunioll 
with the Scottish l
if'hop
. So entirely has that por- 
tion been f-ì'V
pt a,vay, :-,0 dreary a region to an English- 
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1l1an is the country, 'v hich St. Ninian blessed by his 
labours and his prayers. 
In 1684 the tu\ver of the Church was still standing 
among the ruins of the aisles, transepts, ànd extensive 
monastic buildings. All these are gone; but we 
may still trace them partly in their foundations, partly 
as portions of houses, partly as used for building ma- 
terials, or kept as ornan1ents. The chancel has been 
preserved, being used by the Parishioners, till of late 
years, as their place of ,vorship. It ,vas built upon the 
site of much more ancient buildings, \vhich had been 
the crypt, as it would seem, of an extensive Church; 
for there are large vaults of old and rude masonry 
around, which rise higher than the level of the chancel 
floor. They must have been part of the original 
Church of St. Kinian, of the fourth century; or built 
by the Saxons in the eighth century, and it ,vonld be 
interesting to ascertain \vhether they are not really 
part of a Church, the building and date of \v hich are 
so marked in the Ecclesiastical IIi story of Scotland. 
The chancel is a ,veIl proportioned and beautiful spe- 
cimen of the early English style. 'The South-west 
door-way is round, and elegantly worked, the ,vindo\ys 
pointed, of single lights. In the north ,vall, in the 
usual place near the east end, are t\VO canopied recesses, 
apparently sepulchral ones, nearly on the level of the 
floor, in one of \vhich doubtless St. Ninian's body lay. 1 


1 The words, north and east are used, though improperly, 
for the Church stands north and south; a circumstance which 
we may connect with St. Aelred, for that is the position of 
his Abbey Church at Rievaux, and persons are sOlnetimes glad 
to repeat even defects, when they remind them of a place they 
. love. Fergus loved Aelred, and planted a colony of Cister- 
cians from Rievaux at Dundrennan; St. Aelred himself was in 
GaIIoway, and probably concerned in founding the Priory. 
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This even is no,v dismantled; a ne,v building ,vas 
erected about twenty years ago, 'v hich is the place of 
worship for the Parishioners; and the roof and fur- 
niture ,vere reilloved fron1 the old chancel, and the 
mere walls left; and that Church-once the most 
honoured in Scotland, ,vhere the holy remains of St. 
Ninian lay, and cro,vds of suppliants sought his in- 
tercession, ,vhere once the chaunt ,vas heard by night 
and day, ,vhere holy men anticipated and prepared for 
heaven-that Church is no,v bare and roofless, exposed 
to the wild winds ; grass grows upon the paven1ent, 
and ivy and wild flowers ornament its ,valls. A sad 
sight indeed; but it is beautiful in its ruins, and more 
pleasing far thus consecrated by loneliness and deso- 
lation, than defaced by incongruities, or applied to uses 
inconsistent with its spirit. A sad sight indeed, but 
one 'v hich harmonizes ,veIl ,vith the condition of that 
system of ".. hich it formed a part; a system the fair 
relics of 'v hich "\\Te love to trace in history, and Con1- 
plete in imagination; which once was, and is no longer. 
Here St. Ninian laboured to raise a spiritual as ,veIl as 
a material Building, and to frame it in its services 
and doctrines after the Catholic model. 1Vhere is 
that Church? 'Vhere are those service
 now? There 
remains but a ruin of what once existed in beauty 
and honour. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
IT may have been observed that hitherto there have 
been comparatively few miracles in the Lives of Cis- 
tercian Saints. There even seems to be a dislike to 
looking out for miracles, as arguing a want of faith. 
Thus St. Aelred, in a passage already referred to, says, 
" There is also another sort of curiosity, which is the 
worst, by which, however, those alone are attacked who 
are conscious ,vithin themselves of great virtues, I mean 
the experimenting on one's own sanctity by the exhibi- 
tion of miracles, 'which is tempting God. And if a man 
consent to this very wicked vice and is disappointed, his 
anguish of soul will lead hiIn into the straits of despair, 
or the sacrilege of blasphemy." 1 Again, that is a signi- 
ficant story told of the successor of St. Bernard, at Clair- 
vaux, that he begged of the saint to work no more 
miracles, as the concourse of people at his tomb dis- 
tracted the devotion of the monks. In the two lives, 
however, which close the series of Cistercian Saints in 
England, there is a marked difference in this respect; 
both abound in that class of stories commonly called le- 
gends. Many of these are so well fitted to illustrate 
1 Spec. Car. 2. 24. 
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certain principles which should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering medieval miracles, that they deserve some at- 
tention. Not that anything here said is intended to 
1J1
ove that the stories of miracles said to be ,vrought in 
the middle ages, are true. 
ien will always believe or 
disbelieve their trut.h, in proportion as they are disposed 
to admit or reject the antecedent probability of the ex- 
istence of a perpetual church endo\ved with unfailing 
divine powers. And the reason of this is plain. Eccle- 
siastical miracles presuppose the Catholic faith just as 
Scripture miracles, and Scripture itself presuppose the 
existence of God. Men, therefore, who disbelieve the 
faith, will of course disbelieve the story of the miracles, 
,vhich, if it is not appealed to as a proof of the faith, at 
least takes it for granted. For instance, the real reason 
for rejecti11g the account of the vision 'which appeared to 
St. \Valtheof in the IIoly Eucharist, must be disbelief of 
the Catholic doctrine. vVithout, ho,vever, entering on 
so wide a subject, it will be enough to "examine, as 'it 
,v ere, the phenomena of the miracles themselves, and to 
see what can be made out as to their probable truth or 
falsehood. 
First, then, no one can read the legends of the middle 
ages without observing their highly poetical character. 
They form in themselves a vast literature of every coun- 
try in Europe, many of them containing the only con- 
temporary history of the period at ,vhich they ,vere 
written, and many having a beauty and a freshness, 
which has been observed by many 'who disbelieved them. 
Besides which, they are the exponents of a ,veIl-defined 
idea, and are formed on a religious type ,vhich is clear 
enough to those ,vho talk most loudly against them. 
The notion of a saint which they enlbody is a very defi- 
nite one, and the writers evidently kno\v what they are 
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talking about. It seems most unphilosophical to suppose 
that such writers were men 'who kno'wingly wrote to de- 
ceive j the vast volumes of the Bollandists, illustrated as 
they are with such astonishing historical and antiquarian 
learning, would be most extraordinary compositions if 
this were the case. And, in fact, there are now compa- 
ratively few who take this vie\v of the legends of saints. 
They are generally no\v opposed on the ground of their 
poetical character, and not as being intentional fabrica- 
tions. In fact, the t\VO objections are incompatible j no 
Qne ,vould dream of calling a poet dishonest, because his 
narrative is fictitious. If he believes the stories on 
which he ,vrites, he may be called superstitious, but that 
is a very different indictment. To call a tale poetical is, 
ho\vever, by no means to say that it is true j on the con- 
trary, this is the very ground on which legends are com- 
monly said to be false. They are thought to be the na- 
tural product of the Christian religion acting upon the 
vigorous imagination of a youthful people; they are the 
offspring of the human mind in one stage of its progress, 
and they come out of it as the acorn out of the oak, and 
the flo\ver out of the plant. In other words, legends of 
saints are the creations of the mind of Ulan in the same 
sense as the Hindoo or Greek mythology; Christianity, 
indeed, being a purer religion, has substituted some holy 
virgin as a guardian for the sacred well, instead of the 
Grecian N aid, but one being is as much a fiction as the 
other. And the legends themselves are a proof of this; 
tþ.ey are observed to vary in character according to the 
country which gave thenl birth. The legends of the 
sandy Thebais, ,vith their repose and Eastern gravity, 
contrast strongly with the wild stories of western her- 
mits, ,vhich are the genuine products of the forest and 
the cavern by the sea shore. Celtic legends also have a 
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savage air peculiar to themselves, with their tales of ser- 
pents and monsters, reminding the reader strongly that 
St. l\Iichael has just succeeded to the holy isles of the 
Druids; ,vhile Saxon stories are of a homely and domestic 
cast. All these legends, the argument proceeds, show 
their peculiar origin by their variety, just as the nature 
of the soil is betrayed by the plants \vhich gro\v upon it. 
These legends, therefore, are of the earth, and we 
need rise no higher for their origin. Secondly, to bring 
the matter nearer to our subject, not only do these con- 
siderations account for the existence of legendary litera- 
ture, but they account for visions and prodigies of all 
sorts. The same love of the marvellous which produces 
fairy tales and ghost stories, will also make the peasant 
fancy that he sees the elves dancing by moonlight on the 
mountain-side; and by the same la\v of our minds, the 
vi vid imagination of a good man, acted upon by his 
devotion, might produce on his mind a strong impres- 
sion ,vhich nlight take the shape of a vision. In the 
case of St. Waltheo
 for instance, it may be observed 
that the visions ,vhich he sa,v occurred ahvays on the 
feast-days and holy times of the church. N o\V it may be 
that a high,vrought state of mind, \vorked upon by long 
and exciting services, produced the vision, as the events 
of a day produce a dream. 
This is the ,,"ay in \vhich men argue, and it is not 
necessary just no\v to inquire how far the fact on which 
the argument is grounded, is true. Fe,v \vould doubt 
that nlany legends of the lives of Saints are strongly 
tinctured by popular devotion, or it may be by super- 
stition. IIo,v, indeed, could it be other\vise 
 When 
it is known that many islands on the savage coast of 
Britanny, for instance, were in a half heathen state, and 
required missionaries in the seventeenth century, can 
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they be supposed to have been less benighted in the 
tenth 
 I t may, therefore, very safely be allowed that 
many legends of the middle ages are but a reflection 
of the truth rather than the truth itself. Some of 
them are mere myths, and belong to the sallie class 
as the beautiful stories of the Saintgrail, and of king 
Authur's knights. And indeed this is the ,yay in 
which most authors no,v regard them. The Bollandists 
are by no means sparing of such epithets as inelJtæ and 
ridiculæ, applied to many legends which they have 
published. Time has gone on, and in its course men 
are altered too; and they can no longer receive indis- 
criminately ,vhat the faith of their ancestors fed upon.. 
We must be men, it is said, and criticism and historic 
truth must take the place of simple belief. 
This is not, however, what we would now d\vell 
upon: our present object is rather to point out that 
with all the dra,vbacks that are to be made on the 
score of the superstition pervading a portion of ancient 
lives of Saints, the argument dra,vn out above does not 
cut the ground from under medieval miracles and visions 
in general, as it pretends to do. I t is quite true that 
stories of miracles partake of the character of an ima- 
ginative age, and are tinctured by the character of par- 
ticular nations, yet this is no reason for supposing them 
to be untrue, for individuals partake of the tone of the 
age and country in "\vhich they live, and it is out of the 
characters of His saints that God produces the ,vonders 
which He operates in His church. The human side of 
events is by no means incompatible "\vith the divine. 
The inspiration which puts into the heart of a Saint to 
work a miracle, by no means excludes his ,viII and his 
temper; his angelic charity is employed in healing the 
sick miraculously, as in dressing their "\younds or in 
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oothing their sorro'vs. The undaunted energy, and 
even the roughness and quaintness of his character, may 
conle out in the midst of the supernatural po,ver im- 
parted to him. 
And with respect to visions in particular, there 
seems no reason ,vhy the devotion of a saint should 
not in a certain sense produce a vision, just as grace 
implies our habits, and predestination our efforts. And 
yet, though the intense contemplation of one who is 
pure in heart may pierce through the veil and see the 
saints and angels before the throne, this does not exclude 
the agency of God, whose workmanship w'e are, though 
,ve ,york out our own salvation. It is a wide-spread error 
by ,vhich men suppose that when they have classified all 
that they kno,v of a subject, they have got to the bottom 
of the ,vhole matter, and have a right to exclude ,vhat- 
ever does not necessarily come ,vithin their systeln, even 
though it may not be incompatible ,vith it. They think 
that they have discovered all that is to be kno,vn, ,vhen 
they have but found out the formal cause, that is, ,vhen 
they have analyzed their o\vn idea, forgetting that the 
real cause still remains as far off from them as ever. 
Some philosophers have argued, that because the idea of 
God in the human mind is the creation of the soul of 
man, imagining to itself the supreme good, therefore God 
Himself is nothing more than the ideal standard of good 
dwelling naturally ,vithin us. But such men forget that, 
although the thought of God may come into the heart of 
man by a natural process, this is not incompatible with 
the fact of IIis existence as our Everlasting Creator and 
l\iaster. And in like manner visions might be real, that 
is come from God, though they were ever so much the 
effect of the intense devotion of the Saint. 
And to carry these remarks further, in matters 
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of physical science it is often said that men no,v-a- 
days have no superstitious view's of such phenomena 
as earthquakes, eclipses, and thunder, because their 
causes have been discovered. N ow it mayor may not 
be superstitious to be afraid of thunder, but to say that 
it is caused by electricity removes none of those reasons 
for fear which affected men in the dark ages. What 
is meant by a law is only the human ,yay of vie,ving in 
.succession, ,vhat to Almighty God, and it may be even 
to the angels, is one and undivided. So it is quite true 
that "the glorious God maketh the thunder," though it 
is also true that electricity is the cause of it, and that it 
proceeds on a natural law. So also the dark ages might 
be right in ascribing certain extraordinary events to 
divine agency, even though mcn had discovered, ,vhich 
they have not, the psychological law on ,vhich such 
effects are produced. They might be connected ,vith 
the imaginativeness of the human heart, for imagination 
raised by Christianity above its natural powers becomes 
in tense devotion. 
To go to another branch of the same subject, it 
is often said that what ,vas called diabolical possession 
was only a natural disease called epilepsy, and there- 
fore had nothing to do with devils. But evil spirits 
might have power over the body, and might always 
act in a particular way, so as to constitute a la,v. 
Or else they might bring to pass, in a supernatural way, 
effects which also happen from natural causes, so that 
exorcism may be a supernatural power, even though 
natural means can in time remove what may be done 
miraculously in an instant. Again, in the present day, 
strange effects of mind over matter have been discovered, 
and in some cases mesmerism seems to make an ap- 
proach to what would formerly have been ascribed 
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and rightly to supernatural causes. But this, so far 
from telling against medieval miracles, only proves 
that human souls and bodies possess mysterious powers 
on "\vhich the Holy Spirit may have deigned to ,york, and 
that things are possible "\vhich men have. long denied 
on the score of their impossibility. Nay, supposing that 
Satan could thus in certain false systems of religion imi- 
tate some Christian miracles by signs and ,vonders, it 
would thro,v no discredit upon them. Natural philo- 
sophers have been said to draw do,vn lightning from 
heaven and to make diamonds, but they do not make 
the slightest approach to the power of God, nor bridge 
over the infinite gulf which divides causation from 
creation. 
It appears, then, that to talk of the power of ima- 
gination is nothing to the purpose, if it is meant to 
sho,v that such visions as those ,vith which St. vValtheof 
was favoured did not really come from heaven. Ima- 
gination, translated into the language of the Church, 
means devotion j and no one can tell ho,v far Almighty 
God may have made use of the Saint's o,vn devotion in 
framing the vision before the eyes of his soul. And 
'what has been said on similar subjects by great writers 
in the Church falls in with this notion of the influence 
of the soul in such matters. St. Augustine discusses 
whether the cloven tongues of fire, seen on the first 
Whitsunday, were seen in the spirit ,vithin, as though 
they were without, or really ,vithout before the eyes of 
the flesh. In another place, he touches upon #c the 
power of the soul in changing and influencing bodily 
matter," 2 though, at the sallie time, he says, that it 
cannot be called the creator of the body, ,vho is God 
alone. So also St. TholnThS discusses the very case 
2 St. Aug. de Trin. 3. B. 
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,vhich, as ,vill be seen, happened to St. Waltheof, of a 
child appearing at the time of the elevation of the 
Host. He thus determines that what was there seen 
was not the body of our Lord, but that an effect waS 
produced upon the eyes of the Saint, "as though it 
were seen externally." " And yet," he continues J " this 
had nothing to do with deception, as in the case of 
magic charms, for such an appearance is formed by 
divine influence on the eye to figure a truth-viz., to 
show that the body of the Lord is really under the 
Sacrament; as also Christ, without deception, appeared 
to the disciples going to Emmaus."3 Again, in an in- 
stance which brings us close to St. Robert of N ew- 
minster, St. Godric, who does not at first seem likely to 
reason on ,vhat he saw, is recorded to have said, after 
seeing a vision of a departed soul, that he sa,v not the 
soul itsel
 for it was invisible, but that what he saw was 
a forIn which signified its presence. 
And if it be asked, why should these visions be real, 
and alleged appearances of false gods and of beings 
created by superstition be untrue 
-the ans,ver is, that, 
as has been said before, the visions in the lives of Saints 
presuppose the truth of the Catholic faith, and are real 
because the faith is true. We believe Christian visions 
to be real because Christianity is real, and the portents of 
heathen mythology are false because they are part of a 
false religion. And here, as in many other respects, 
the analogy bet,veen the natural and the spiritual sight 
is perfect; for all our senses, and sight among the rest, 
require it to be taken for granted that the sensations 
which ,ve feel are produced by an object ,vithout us ; 
and philosophers have been found ,vho reason very 
plausibly, that all that ,ve see and touch is merely our- 
3 Summa Theol. 3. quo 76, 8. 
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selves touching and feeling, just as faithless men argue 
that the visions of the Saints are mere creations of their 
own minds. Substance is taken for granted in our 
bodily vision, as the faith is presupposed in super- 
natural visions. 
And in distinguishing what are most commonly 
called legends from ,vhat is historical in the lives of 
Saints, it should be borne in mind, that though the 
prevalence of a certain tone, ,vhich may be called poeti- 
calor romantic, does not throw discredit on miracles in 
general; yet it is quite true that, in many particular 
instances, the strange stories in medieval narratives 
are strongly tinctured by the spirit of the age, call it 
poetic, superstitious, or faithful, as you ,vill. The proof 
of it is, that a love of the marvellous evidently affects 
the narratives of historians as well as hagiologists; and 
this both makes it likely that the same tone should 
appear in accounts of what is confessedly supernatural, 
and also shows that truth and falsehood may be blended 
together without destroying each other. In the grave 
chronicles of the age, most of them proceeding from 
the lonely cell of some religious man, accounts of mar- 
vellous portents, of bright colours and strange figures 
seen in the sun and moon, are mingled ,vith just as 
much of the news of the outer ,vorld, of the victories 
and defeats of kings, as ,vas drifted into the monas- 
tery. If it were not for the undeniably life-like energy 
of the barons and kings ,vho make their appearance, the 
reader would be tempted to put down the ,yhole for a 
production of the vivid fancy of some solitary monk, so 
much does the 'whole scene savour of the romantic. 
Sometimes the list of portents reminds us of the mar- 
vels ,vhich appear in the pages of Livy. Even the 
shre,,,,d William of Ne,vbridge, though by no means 
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without his tinge of private judgment, is overcome by 
his love of the marvellous, and some accounts very like 
fairy tales appear in the midst of his facts. Aid a spe- 
cimen of his narrations, in one place, among many 
other marvels, it ts said that near Winchester some 
quarrymen found embedded in stone a live toad, with a 
gold chain and collar round his neck. In the same 
,yay, at a time ,vhen men 'vere not given to patient in- 
vestigation on any point, it is not wonderful that the 
lives of Saints should present manifold exaggerations, 
and that the convent traditions should in some cases grow, 
like any other narratives. The objections commonly 
urged that man is liable to error, and that inspiration 
alone is infallible, are in place here, however senseless 
they may be when they would sap the foundations of all 
history, by rejecting any amount of evidence. There is a 
good substratum of truth in the medieval lives of .Saints, 
which will stand the attack of any philosophy which 
would reduce them to the state of myths; while at the 
same time the busy, romantic element of the human heart 
has naturally exercised itself on Christian Saints as it 
did on the champions of Christendom in the Holy Land. 
Evidence, internal and external, must be the criterion 
here, as in every other kind of history. 
These remarks are the more apposite, because there 
are instances in Josceline's life of St. Waltheof which 
will illustrate what is meant. One of them is as follows: 
on a certain day, ,vhen one of the canons of Kirkham 
was celebrating mass in the presence of St. W altheo
 a 
spider fell into the sacred chalice about the time that the 
words Agnus Dei are sung; the celebrant, not knowing 
what to do, managed to attract St. Waltheof's attention, 
and asked him what course ought to be taken. He 
could not drink the contents of the chalice, because the 
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spider was a poisonous insect, and he could not take it 
out for fear of profanation. St. \Valtheof, making a 
short prayer and signing the chalice with the cross, bade 
the canon boldly drink, in the Lord's name. Then 
Josceline, after detailing his admiration that the canon 
received no hurt, goes on to say: "\Vhen dinner was 
over and the canons were sitting in the cloister, the priest 
who had celebrated mass sat rubbing his finger, and 
after a short time a lump appeared on it, and lo! the 
spider, breaking the skin, came out alive, to the wonder 
of all ,vho "\vere sitting round, and by the cOlnmand of 
the prior ,vas committed to the flames." N ow there is no 
reason to doubt that the spider did fall into the chalice, 
and that the canon felt the difficulty and drank its con- 
tents, for spiders were then believed to be poisonous, 
As for the story of the reappearance of the insect, as the 
whole goes on the assumption that spiders are poisonous 
and that there ,vas a miracle in the case, it may fairly be 
, 
concluded to be an excrescence on the original story, and 
that it had been appended to it in conventual tradition, 
just as any other narrative "vires acquirit eundo." It, 
how'ever, no more Ï1nplies fraud, than the addition of this 
gold chain and collar to the neck of the unfortunate toad, 
which, doubtless, ,vas found in the quarry near "\Vin- 
chester. lVlany more instances might be taken from this 
source, but enough has been said to show ho,v truth and 
fiction may lie together, blended in the same narrative. 
If it be impossible to separate them, that is a reason 
either for neglecting the whole, or for receiving the 
whole. Religious minds ,vould probably take the latter 
alternative, not thinking it after all so very great a mis- 
fortune to believe a fe,v miracles too much. They would 
rather venture a little than lose one record of God's deal- 
ings váth his Saints. IIowever, ,ve do not believe it to 
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be in all cases impossible to TI1ake the separation. In 
the present instance, some attempt has been made to do 
so. Josceline, the monk of Furness, \vho is the author of 
the life in the Bollandists, wrote about sixty years after 
the death of St. 'Valtheof. He professes to draw his 
narrative from some aged monks of the abbey of Melrose. 
It seemed therefore lawful to give as much of his narra- 
tive as ,vould be interesting, ,vithout relating every cir- 
cumstance, which it contains. 4 
In conclusion, it \vill be well to see in ,vhat light such 
visions and miracles as are here related are considered 
by spiritual wTiters in the Catholic Church, that it may 
be seen how far they are from laying stress upon them, 
though they ""ill not faithlessly set limits to God's 
grace in His dealings lvith His saints. "There are 
some," says an author whom most men would call fool- 
ishly credulous, 5 "whom the devil deceives; but there 
are others, too, who are deceived by the \veakness of 
their imagination, fancying that they see and hear e:K- 
traordinary objects and voices, though in effect they see 
and hear nothing. There are some also \vho not only 
are deceived by the devil, or by themselves, but seek to 
deceive others by voluntary and diabolical ,vickedness. 
So ,ve repeat ,vhat \ve have said j \ve must be on our 
guard, not easily to put faith in extraordinary things. 
Spiritual directors should take care to guide souls put 
under them in the ways of pure faith, which is the 
immediate union of the soul \vith God. This is the 


4 The precise date of his work cannot now be easi1y ascertained. 
It appears that he began it at the request of Patrick, Abbot of Mel- 
rose, and finished it after his death. Patrick succeeded vVilliam as 
Abbot in 1206, and died the year after. Josceline, therefore, proba- 
bly finished his work shortly after 1207. 
5 Boudon, L 'Amour de Dieu seuI; discours préIirninaire. 
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teaching of the great doctor of mystical theology, the 
blessed John of the Cross; he gives it as a rule in his 
books, that such things as visions and revelations should 
be left to the judglnent of God, and that we should 
remain in quiet faith, without d,velling upon them. 
This teaching shields us from all illusions of the devil; 
for by resting in pure faith, a man cannot err. He 
walks by a sure path, and the light which guides 
him is infallible; besides which, since these unmerited 
graces which God gives us, such as visions and revela- 
tions, come externally to us, and are independent of us, 
we therefore are safe in not examining them. I do not 
mean that directors should not make use of such marks 
as holy doctors have given us to discern the true Spirit 
of God in such extraordinary things from the evil 
spirit; but I mean that, after all, ,ve must suspend our 
judgment, and lay no great stress on such things, and 
lean entirely on faith. With respect to those persons 
who are the subjects of such extraordinary occurrences, 
they should not let their minds dwell upon them at an, 
but leave them to the judgment of God, whatever value 
they may have in His sight. Thus, if they are the 
work of the devil, he will be confounded; if they come 
from the IIoly Spirit, He ,viII increase His blessings." 
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THE lives of the Saints of the middle ages are like tbe 
ruins of their o\vn monasteries, lovely and melancholy 
fragments, which are but indications of a beauty which 
has passed away from the earth. Not indeed as though 
the Church were dead, and there \vere no Saints no\v in 
Christendom, but a Saint of the nineteenth century 'will 
never be precisely like one of the twelfth. The beautiful 
infancy and youth of Christianity are past, and even 
Saints may partake something of the acuteness and ac- 
tivity of the age \vith which they have to contend. If 

felrose could be roofed afresh, and the vaulted ceiling 
restored, the painted glass replaced in the east oriel, and 
the niches filled again, it ,vould certainly not be a fac
 
simile of the l\Ielrose of six hundred years ago. But the 
building would not be so unlike its predecessor as the 
ne\v members would differ from their brethren of old, 
though they "Tore the same habit and kept the same rule. 
But it is ,vrong to mourn over what must be; and per- 
haps the new brethren would in some respects surpass 
the old. So we must just take Melrose as it is, a beau- 
tiful ruin; and \ve ,viII try to \vrite the life of its holy 
Abbot W altheo
 imperfect as the attempt must b
 
vVe \vill do our best to put into shape the scanty records 
left by brother Josceline, just as a man standing on the 
Eildon hill on an autumn evening ,vould fill up the 
outline formed against the glo,ving sky by the ruined 
abbey. 
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How Waltlteof live(l in tlte World. 


There are some persons ,vho, from their birth, appear 
destined to take part in the roughest scenes of the 
world's politics, and to this class vValtheof seemed to be.. 
long. lIe ,vas apparently born to inherit the strongest 
prejudices, and to be placed amidst conflicting interests, 
in which he was unavoidably to take his part. He 
was of one of the most illust.rious families of England, 
descended from the old kings and earls of Northumbria, 
from Ida, the bearer of flame, and from Si\vard, who 
had defeated the tyrant Macbeth, and set Malcolm 
Canmore on the throne. His grandfather, whose name 
he bore, ,vas that Waltheof ,vhom the Conqueror had 
:first, as he thought, won to himself, by bestowing 
on him the hand of his niece Judith, but whom he 
had after,yards ruthlessly beheaded at Winchester. His 
body was taken to the Abbey of Croyland, where the 
affectionate remembrance of the poor Saxon canonized 
the victim of the Conqueror's revenge, and pilgrims 
often knelt at the tomb of the English martyr. The 
daughter of this 'Valtheof, Matilda, ,vas given in mar- 
riage to Simon of St. Liz, a Norman noble, as if to 
obliterate the remembranf?e of her Saxon blood; and of 
this union were born t\VO children, Simon and 'Valtheof. 
Not long after their birth, their father incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Henry I., and he assumed the cross and went 
to the Holy Land. He left England, never to return; 
ne,vs soon came to his ,yife that she ,vas a ,vidow, for 
her husband had perished as a good soldier of the Cross 
in Palestine. 1\latilda ,vas still young when this hap- 
pened, and her cousin, king Henry, after,vards gave her 
in marriage to David of Scotland, and with her besto,ved 
on him the possessions of her first husband. When 
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David inherited the throne of Scotland, his step-sons 
follo,vecl him, and "ere brought up in the palace of 
Dumfermline ,vith his o,vn children. 
The course of Waltbeof's life seemed thus to be 
n1arked out for hin1: he ,vas to be a staunch defender 
of the Saxon line, and a hater of the Normans, ,vho had 
slain his grandfather and caused the exile of his father; 
and he was to be a staunch partisan of the succession of 
the empress lVT atilda. But there are men ,vho appa- 
rently come across their destiny-solne for good, and 
others for bad-and of these ,vas Waltheof. It ,vas 
evident, ho,vever, from his infancy, that he 'vas not 
made for the ,,"ol'.ld 'v hich ,vas moving around him. 
Their mother, 
Iatilda, used to slnile at the contrast 
bebveen her t\VO boys, ,vhen they ,,"ere mere children, 
playing at her feet. 'Vhile Simon, the elder, the future 
earl and ,varrior, ,vas building castles of ,vood and char- 
ging, at a mock tournalnent, astride on a cane, "\Val- 
theof ,vould be raising churches of sticks and pebbles, 
making the sign of the Cross like a priest, and ilnitating 
the chants 'which he had heard in church. As he ad- 
vanced in years he seemed hardly to change, so na- 
turally and evenly did his character grow in strength 
and beauty, ,vithout losing its childlike freshness. It 
was as, says the Scripture, the righteous man blossoming 
as the lily. 'Vhen he came to David's court, he sho"red 
the same purity and the saIne unearthly character; and 
so little did he seem to belong to the scenes ,vhich ,vere 
passing about him, that the nobles of Scotland did not 
kno,v "hat to make of hin1; and he puzzled them the 
more, from the striking difference bet\veen him and his 
two companions, Prince Henry and Aelred. The high- 
spirited Henry was an indefatigable hU;.1ter, and marked - 
out for a soldier froln his birth; and even Aelred, ,vho 
c 
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frolll his bookish propensities might be classified ,vith 
'Valtheo:f, still sho,ved SOllle marked differences frolll 
his friend: he ,vas more easily understood, from his frank 
and sociable temper. But 'Valtheo:f, ,vithout any appear- 
ance of moroseness, was fond of solitude; he had but few 
friends, while .A..elred had many. Again, Aelred ,vas very 
cheerful, and took interest in all about him; but V\T al- 
theof might have seemed apathetic. Though none could 
look on his bright countenance and think him gloomy, 
yet it ,vas evident that the scenes which passed around 
hÜn affected him but little: he ,vas an un,vorldly cha- 
racter, and such ahvays are incomprehensible to men of 
the ,vorld. King David alone sa,v through his step-son; 
he used to take 'Valtheof with him into the noble forests 
\vhich surrounded Dumfermline to hunt the wild deer; 
and would 'give him his bow to carry, in order to keep 
him near himself. But the young lord soon grew "weary 
of the chase, and giving up the care of the king.s bow 
to some one else, he used to plunge deep into the woods; 
and finding a level spot of green s,vard under the shade 
of some broad oak, he ,vould read a book or kneel down 
to pray. One day David, "rho used to wonder at his 
periodical disappearance, came upon him in his retire- 
ment, and though the ,vhole chase s,vept rapidly past 
him, David's quick eye had time to spy hÏ1n out in his 
hiding place; and when he came home, he said to his 
queen, "That son of thine is not of our stamp; he 
is nothing to the ,vorld, nor the ,vorld to him; depend 
upon it, he ,vill either die young, or else fly a"way to the 
cloister." 
The nobles about the court, however, did not take this 
view', and 'Valtheof still remained a mystery to them. 
They even made experÏ1nents upon him, as philosophers 
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\,;ould on some strange phenomenon. As far as they 
durst, by covert insinuations, they put evil before hiIn, 
but his imperturbable simplicity baffled them. 'Val- 
theofprobably did not kno,v himself any more than they. 
It often happens that those wholn God is leading on to 
perfection, are unconscious of the end to which they are 
tending. 
rhose about theln often think them inca- 
pable of anything very great, and they themselves have 
often not made up their mind 'v hat course of life is to 
be theirs. The notion of choice does not come before 
them, till something external forces them to election, 
and they choose at once the bett.er part. So in the case 
of \V altheo
 an event occurred ,vhich opened the eyes of 
all parties, both his own and those of the nobles, ,vho 
'were looking on to see hO,"T this would end. A young 
and noble lady fell in love with W altheo
 and the cour- 
tiers used with delight to watch them speaking together, 
hoping that at last the lord Waltheof was becoming like 
his neighbours, and was human after all. Soon after, 
some one spied glittering on \Valtheof's finger a gold ring 
,vith a sparkling gem, which the lady had given him. 
The ne,vs soon spread that he ,vas in a fair ,yay of being 
a confessed lover; there ,vas joy in the gay circles of the 
court that day, for they thought that Waltheof had 
fallen from his high estate, and had thus become like an 
ordinary mortal. They ""ere ho\vever Inist.aken, for 
when this report reached him, it opened his eyes at 
once to his situation. He must either make up his 
mind to marry or to go into religion. The children 
of this world are in their generation ,viser than the 
children of light, and they taught \Valtheof a lesson, 
that such attachments are dangerous. There can be 
no half measures} and the crucifixion must be complete. 
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So 'Valtheof took the shining jew'el off his finger and 
thre,v it into the fire. From that moment, he looked 
upon himself as destined for the priesthood. 


2. IIoUJ TValtl
eof quitted tl
e Wo'rld.. 


lIe ,vas no,v considered as certain of a bishoprick 
either in England or Scotland; and 'when the king of 
Scotland ,vas his step-father, and the king of England 
his mother's cousin, it ,vas no unreasonable conjecture. 
Walthco:4 had, ho,yever, by no Ineans the same vie,ys fOJ 
hÏ1nself; his only \vish ,vas to serve God in the lo\vest sta. 
tion in his church. 'Vhile he was revolving these thoughtr 
in his mind, Aelred announced his intention of becoming 
a monk and of quitting Scotland. It seen1ed 1l1uch lesf 
likely that the gay and open-hearted Aelred should 
be the first to go, but so it was;6 and 'Valtheof lllUSt 
have felt very solitary, ,vhen the only friend \vho un- 
derstood his feelings and character had gone into re- 
ligion and had left hÏ1n in the ,vorld. lIe ,vas not one 
\vho could make new friends in a day, and he had still 
SOllie tÏIne to remain in solitude after Aelred had left 
him. lIe found more external obstacles than Aclred had 
Inet ,vith, in his ,yay from the ,vorld to the cloister. He 
,vas an in1portant political personage; and in times 
,vhen the north of Englr.,nd ,vas a debateable ground, 
it was of the utmost c0nsequence to put the great 
sees into the hands of friendly churchmen, as not long 
after IIenry II. sa,v \vhen he created the bishoprick 
of Carlisle to counteract the see of Glasgo,v. 'V altheo
 


6 \Yaltheof did not leave Scotland till his hrother was an earl, i. i. 
probably not till Stephen's reign. 
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as David's step-son, would have been a more respectable 
personage to fill St. Cuthbert's chair than vVillialn 
COlnyn, ,vho \vas put in by l\latilda's party. lIe ,vas 
Dot therefore his own master. IIis brother Simon, too, 
whose w'arlike propensities made him look upon his 
brother's love for the cloister as fanaticism, had early in 
Stephen's reign become earl of Northampton;7 and he as 
well as king David opposed Waltheof's ,vish. At length 
he stole away from David's court, and took refuge in 
Yorkshire, at a priory of Austin canons, dedicated to St. 
Oswald, one of the ancestors of his family. Here vValtheof 
hoped that the world would forget him. " Here," says 
brother Josceline, "he determined to lie hid and die, as, 
says the blessed Job, in his little nest; and to grow' up noise- 
lessly as a palm-tree, hidden from the provoking of all 
men in the secret place of God's countenance, forgotten 
by all his kith and kin, like a useless vessel flung aside, 
like a dead man in the hearts of his friends. " Such ,vas 
Waltheof's wish. "But the Lord of all," continues J osce- 
line, "had decreed far otherwise." First of all, he ,vas 
made sacristan of St. Oswald's, and then the canons of 
Kirkhaln chose him for their prior. And here at last 
he seemed to have obtained the rest for ,vhich his soul 
longed; and indeed many men might envy him the place 
in which his lot ,vas cast. It ,vas in a beautiful valley 
in Yorkshire, not far from the spot ,v"here the ,vaters of 
the Rye, after passing under the ,valls of the abbey of 
Rievaux, joined the broader stream of the Derwent. He 
was therefore no,v a near neighbour to Aelred; the abbey 
and the priory had a common founder, and their posses- 


7 v. Knyghton ape Twysdcn, 2386, and Brompton, 1030. 
Brompton says, earl of Huntingdon, p. 975, wlách he was not till 
afterwards, as appears from John of lIexham, p. 258. 
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Slons touched each other, and the monks had frequent 
intercourse with the canons. Among their visitors at 
SOlTIe time or other ,vas certainly Aelred, for he mentions 
Kirkham, anù calls it a most lovely spot. His friends 
in Scotland evidently bore no ill-,,"ill to him for his flight 
froIn them, for his half-brother, prince Henry, loved Kirk- 
ham for its prior's sake, and bestowed many lands upon 
it. His canons too loved 'Valtheof for all his virtues, 
but specially for his humility j for he did Dot rule over 
them with a high hand, but treated them as brethren. 
He might have quitted them, if he had pleased, for a 
much higher station. In 1140, Thurstan, archbishop 
of York, died, and there ,vere great deliberations in the 
court of 'Vestminster. The question was, ,vho ",'ould 
make a respectable arch bishop, and at the same time a 
good partisan of king Stephen. From \Valtheof's noble 
birth and reputation for sanctity, he ,vould have been 
an obvious person to fix upon; and though, from his 
connection ,vith king David, he ,vas not at first sight 
likely to fulfil Stephen's conditions, yet it seems that 
his brother SilTIon had taken the side of the king 
against l\:Iatilda, so that there ,vere hopes that he might 
follo,v his example. 1\Iany nobles urged Stephen to 
appoint him, but the king ,vas afraid of him. \Vith 
all "\Valtheof's s,veetness and humility, there ,vas a cer- 
t.ain unmanageable element in his character "rhich did 
not suit Stephen. It is a dangerous experiment to 
place on an episcopal throne a man ,yho could neither 
be bribed nor frightened. In fact, ,vhat could 'Val- 
theof be bribed ,vith 
 He had already given up every- 
thing on earth. He had no earthly ,vishes j so ,rhat 
could be done with such a man 
 Again, if he did wish 
for anything, it was to suffer humiliation ,vith his Lord; 
force, therefore, would have been equally unavailing. So, 
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on the ,vhole, king Stephen thought that Waltheofwas not 
the man to be archbishop of York. All this ,vhile the 
prior of Kirkham ,vas very quietly in the wilds of Y ork- 
shire, utterly ignorant that he was the subject of grave de- 
liberation in high places, till one day he received intima- 
tion that the puissant earl of Albemarle 8 had arrived at 
Kirkham, and wished to see him. After some conver- 
sation, the noble earl said, "Ho\v long dost thou mean 
to bring dishonour on our house, by burying thyself in 
this dungeon of a cloister 
 Why not sho\v thyself in 
public oftener 1 If thou wouldest but take the trouble 
to gain the favour of the king and his counsellors by 
gifts and promises, thou ,,"ouldest win any bishoprick 
thou mightest affect. If thou wilt but promise to give 
me the township of Shirburn, to be held by me during 
my lifetime, I will undertake to get thee the arch- 
bishoprick of York." His lordship of Albelnarle cer- 
tainly knew very little with what sort of luan he had to 
deal; he was therefore, probably, not a little surprised 
to see the pale cheek of the gentle monk suffused ,vith 
red, and his eye kindle for a moment with something 
like anger. It ho,vever passed away as quickly as it 
came; and Waltheof calmly said, "Be thou quite sure 
that thou wilt never see me seated in a bishop's throne, 
nor thyself in possession of the to\vnship of Shirburn." 
It was not, however, surprising that a worldly-minded 
man, like the earl, should not be able to penetrate the 
depth of W altheof's character. It ,vould have been 
a hard matter for anyone ,vho sa\v the lowly prior 


8 \Villiam, this earl of Albemarle, was son of Stephen, who was 
the brother of Judith, St. "\\?"altheof's grandmother. Stephen and 
Judith were the children of Odo, earl of Albemarle, by Ade1iza, 
sister of the Conqueror. 'Villiam was first cousin to St. 'Valtheof's 
mother. 
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abasing himself beneath the low"est lay-brother of th 
cOIDlnunity, to tell ho,v highly favoured ,vas this hum- 
ble soul. It ,vould have been difficult to suppose that 
this humble man, ,vho busied hinlself so noiselessly 
and regularly with the rule of his convent, and thre\v 
his mind into all the ,vants and desires of his brethren, 
,yas all the ,vhile \vrapt up in the contemplation of 
heavenly things, in a ,yay in ,vhich nOlle but those ,vho 
are dead to earth can kno\v. Sometimes our blessed 
Lord \yould, as it \yere, break through the cloud; and as 
after IIis resurrection fIe \vould appear suddenly in the 
midst of His disciples, so no\v and then in 'Valtheof's 
life, fIe all at once converted contelnplation into vision, 
and gave IIis servant sensible indications of His pre- 
sence. One of these visions appears to have occurred 
at Kirkham. One Christmas-day, ,vhile the convent was 
celebrating the Nativity of the Lord, as the Prior ,vas 
elevating the Host, in the blessed sacrifice of the mass, 
he sa\v in his hands a child fairer than the children of 
men, having on his head a crown of gold, studded ,vith 
je"
els. His eyes beamed \vith light, and his face ,vas 
more radiant than the \vhitest snow; and so ineffably 
sweet ,vas his countenance, that the prior kissed the 
feet and the hands of the heavenly child. After this 
the divine vision disappeared, and 'Valtheof found in 
his hands the consecrated ","afer. 
The servants of Christ are, ho,vever, never suffered by 
IIiIn to d,vell on the joys \vhich lIe vouchsafes to give 
theln. When the Apostles were, after our Lord's ascen- 
sion, straining their eyes to penetrate the cloud "Thich 
carried IIinl out of their sight, t,vo angels appeared, to 
ask them ,,-by they stood gazing up into heaven. So 
the vision ,vhich "r althcof sa,v ,vas but for a moment, or 
rather it hardly could be measured by time at all j and 
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,vhen it disappeared, and he came down from the altar 
and ,vent back into the monastery to set about his busi- 
ness, all looked as it did before. The cloisters echoed to 
his footsteps as if nothing had happened, and the canons, 
bo,ving in silence to their prier as they passed him, re- 
minded him that he must go on ,vith his ,york. .Lt\.nd 
sad ,york he soon had upon his hands; that sanle arch- 
bishoprick of York ,vhich he had rejected w'as no,v a bone of 
contention in the north; and ne\vs arrived at Kirkham 
that William, the treasurer, Stephen's nephe\v, had been 
elected, but that the presence of the earl of York at the 
election made men suspect that undue influence had been 
exerted, if not by Willialn, at least by his friends. 
William's character ,vas not such as to please vV altheof' s 
Cistercian friends; he ,vas alniable indeed, and none ac- 
cused hÍ1n of immorality j but he was at that tÏ1ne indolent 
and magnificent. They ,vere unsparing in their censures, 
these Cistercian monks; popes, cardinals, and bishops 
equally came under their lash, and in this case they de- 
termined to oppose William's election as being uncano- 
nical. \Valtheof ,vas already a Cistercian in heart, and 
he joined himself to his neighbours, William, abbot of 
. Rievaux, and Richard, abbot of Fountains, in their 
efforts to obtain a sen tence against the election. The 
p
rties in opposition to each other in the diocese of York 
were, on the ,vhole, regulars against seculars, that is, at least 
in this case, strictness against laxity; and vValtheof did 
not hesitate \vhich side to choose. In 1142 he appealed 
against the election ,vith the abbots of Fountains and of 
Rievaux, and others of the regular as well as some of 
the cathedral clergy. In 1144 we find him at Rome 
with his colleagues in the appeal. No particulars appear 
of his journey across the Alps; but doubtless the tombs 
of the .A.postles sa\v more of 'Valtheof than the papal 
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court. IIo,v they sped in their cause has been too ,vell 
narrated else,vhere to require notice in this place; be- 
sides ,vhich, it has little to do with "\Valtheof's history. 
He brought back to Kirkham a heart not a whit more 
in love l
'ith the great ,vorld on account of the glimpse 
which he had seen of it. All that he had seen on his 
way to and from the great city remained on his mind 
like a be,vildered dream; and neither the sno,vy Alps, 
nor the blue lakes and sunny sky of Italy, seemed to 
him half so beautiful as the rugged outline of the Black- 
moor hills, and the first sight of the green banks of the 
winding Derwent and the to,ver of his o,vn church at 
Kirkhaln, from which the bells were ringing to ,velcome 
his arrival j and the brethren issuing out of the church 
with cross and banner to meet their prior. 


3. II ow Waltlwof beCct1ne a JIonk. 


The poor brethren of Kirkham ,vere, ho,vever, soon to 
lose him. "\Vas it restlessness, this desire of quitting his 
station at Kirkhanl that arose ,vi thin him, or ,vas it a 
longing for obedience, and for giving up his ,viII to that 
of a superior 
 A great struggle ,vent on in his heart; 
forI says brother Josceline, "There increased every day 
in his heart the hatred of worldly pomp and the desire of 
his heavenly country, and he ,vas bent on embracing a 
stricter order. Such ,vas the continued ,vish of his 
heart; but he still pondered over it, weighing ,vith dis- 
cretion the arguments for and against it. He desired 
instead of a canon to become a monk, and above 3.11 a 
monk of the Cistercian order, ,vhich seelned to him 
stricter and more austere than that of the canons of St. 
Austin. Still, as he used to tell of himself, he feared 
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lest his weakness should sink under such a burden. 
He often prayed to the Angel of great counsel that He 
would illumine and strengthen his spirit ,vith the Spirit 
of counsel and of might, that he might choose with wise 
counsel, and hold fast ,vith might \vhatever ,vas best for 
the health of his soul. He feared lest perchance an 
angel of Satan, ,vho often transforms himself into an 
angel of light, should be giving him poison to drink out 
of a golden cup. As, ho,vever, after patient waiting 
and long trial, his heart continued still firm and un- 
moved as a pillar; he felt that the Lord had visited him, 
and had drawn him on to conceive this design in his 
heart." He would not, however, trust his own vie,v of 
the case, and so he bethought himself of an old friend 
of his, ,vhom he ,vas no,v to meet in a new capacity. 
William, his companion in his journey to Rome, had 
died, and Aelred, his playmate and the friend of hi
 
youth in the court of Scotland, had succeeded as 
Abbot. So Waltheof went along the banks of the Der
 
\vent, t.hen up the beautiful valley of the Rye to Rievaux, 
where we may ,veIl imagine that he was a ,velcome 
guest, and not the less so ,vhen he stated the purpose of 
his visit. The result of it was that Aelred decided that 
Waltheof might quit Kirkham. He did not, however, 
claim him for Rievaux, else his decision might appear 
interested. The t,vo friends probably thought it would 
be too great happiness to be together in the same 
monastery. So the matter was compromised by \Val- 
theof's flying away froln his priory to the abbey of War- 
don, in Bedfordshire, which was a colony from Rievaux, 
and also founded by William d'Espec. 
Waltheof sought the cloister of Ward on to obtain 
peace, but instead of finding ,vhat he wanted, he only 
raised about his head a storm on ,vhich he had not cal- 
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culated. First, the canons of Kirkham did their best to 
recall hÌ1n; they even had recourse to ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals to force him to return; but they "'ere unable to 
effect their purpose. After this, ho,vever, a greater trial 
awaited him. He bad also placed hi1l1self very nearly 
,,-ithin the lilnits of his brother's earldom. N o,v Si- 
mon by no means appreciated "\Valtheof's love of hu- 
miliation. On the contrary, he considered it a c1is- 
honour to the noble blood of the old kings of N orthü.m- 
berland that a scion of t.heir stock should be a novice in 
a poor Cistercian monastery. A mitred abbacy he ,,,"ould 
not have quarrelled ,vith, but that his brother should be 
the lo\\
est monk in a lo,v convent was intolerable; and 
he sent a message to the brethren of 'Vardon that be 
,vould burn the abbey over their heads if they allo,ved 
his brother to remain amongst them. The poor monks 
trem bled, for t.hey ,veIl kne\v Simon 'was a nlan to keep 
his word, and amidst the general license of the period, 
burning an abbey ,vas not so very rare as to make it re- 
markable. vValtheof, therefore, was again a fugitive, 
cast out on the ,vide ,yorld by his o,vn 11lother's son. 
But our Lorù has promised to give us an hundred fold 
that ,vhich ,ve give up for His sake; and so ,vhen ".. al- 
the of's 0"'11 brother turned against him, Aelred, \\'ho 
was more to hiln than his unnatural brother, ,vas given 
back to hin1. The monks of 1Vardon, ,vhen they found 
themselves obliged to send their novice a,vay, transferred 
him to Rievaux, ,,,here he ,vas out of the reach of his 
brother. 
Henceforth 'Valtheof's external trials are over; yet 
our Lord, ,vho never ,villieave IIis Saints to be ,vithout 
the cros
, no,v prepared. for him an in terior trial, 'v hich 
was harder to bear than any other. lIitherto he had 
\valked in the light of God's countenance in spiritual 
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joy; but no\v the countenance of the Lord no longer 
shone upon him, and there had succeeded a cold and 
dreary state of darkness, in ,,-hich he seellled to have lost 
sight of the object of his faith. He felt neither joy nor 
sorro\v; he had no feeling at all. \Vhen he thought on 
the Passion, he did not ,veep; and when he meditated on 
the Resurrection, there was the same dull blank in his 
soul. Formerly, fasts and vigils, and bodily suffering of 
all sorts, \vere a joy to hin1, because they ""ere a means 
of partaking in the crucifixion of his Lord; but no\v all 
the various actions of his monastic life \vere gone through 
mechanically, as a daily task. The doctrines of the 
l\lirror of Charity were exactly suited to his case; but, as 
generally happens in such temptations, he fancied tbat 
his state had something peculiar in it, \vhich exactly 
excepted it from the consolations \yhich Aelred held out. 
lIe thought that he had done ,vrong in leaving his 
priory, and he ""as sorely tempted to quit the Cistercian 
order before he finally took the vows. The devil, ,vho 
l,no\vs well that obedience and patience are the proper 
means of escaping, in God's o\vn tin1e, from such spiritual 
depression as then \veighed do,vn his heart, ,vas anxious 
to make hÏ1n by a definite act break a,vay froln Rievaux, 
and take the la\v in his o,vn hands. But it is best to 
give the \vhole in Josceline's ,vords :-" '\Then 'Valtheof 
had spent some time in the cell of the novices, by a 
temptation of the Evil one, the observance of the rule 
became loathsolne to him; the food appeared to him taste- 
less, the clothing rough and vile, the Inanual labour 
hard, the psalms and night-,vat<!hes w'earisome, tbe \vhole 
course of the order too austere. 'Vhen he thought on 
the former years \vhicb he had spent as a prior, it grew 
upon him that the rule of the canons, though less 
austere, \vas more in accoriance \vith Christian discre- 
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tion, and more fit for the saving of souls. As soon, 
however, as he felt this suggestion creep into his heart, 
he sought, in constant and earnest prayer, an antidote 
for its poison. After, ho,yever, the temptation, far from 
diminishing, had only increased, so that he debated 
whether he should quit the Cistercian order and go back 
to his canons, he ,vas at length relieved by the Lord, 
and blushed at his own ,veakness. For, one day after 
the bell had sounded for the office, at one of the cano- 
nical hours, and all the novices had gone out in seemly 
order, he alone remained behind in t.he cell. Led by the 
impulse of the Spirit, he thre,v himself across the 
threshold, half in and half out of the cell, and praying, 
with many tears, he said, '0 God Almighty, Creator of 
all, who knowest and dispensest all things, ,vhether it be 
thy good pleasure that I relnain a n1onk, or that I be- 
come again a canon, she,v me, 0 Lord; and take a,vay 
from me this temptation ,,,hich afflicts my soul.' And 
our Lord heard his prayer, and soon, almost ,vithout 
feeling, the mourner felt ' the dull hard stone within 
him' disappear. lIe never kne,v,vhat happened to him 
in that hour, or ho,v it happened, but he felt himself 
raised off the ground, and found himself in the seat ,vhich 
belonged to him in the cell, and "rhere he used to read 
and meditate. Nothing can express so ,veIl ,,,,hat he 
then felt as the words of an English poet, ,vhom ,ve have 
almost unconsciously quoted :- 
These are thy wonders, hourly wrought, 
Thou Lord of time and thought, 
Lifting and lowering souls at will, 
Crowding a world of good or ill 
Into a moment's yision; evcn as light 
l\lounts o'er a clouåy ridge, and all is hright, 
From west to east, one thrilling ray 
Turning a wintry world to l\Jay. 
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"\Valtheof never felt the temptation after this; and in 
due course, at the end of the year, he received tbe \vhite 
habit at the hands of Aelred. Great must have been 
the joy of both in that hour when Aelred put tbe habit 
upon his friend with the usual ,vords, "The Lord put off 
thee the old man \vith his deeds," and the convent re- 
sponded, "Amen." 


4. How Waltheof became an Abbot. 


vValtheof and Aelred had been, as it were, drifted 
together for a little time, probably that Waltheof might 
be strengthened for the work \vhich ,vas now before 
him. This was the reason that the temptation above- 
mentioned was sent to him, according to brother Joscelin. 
"By a wondrous providence," he says, "our God, in IIis 
wondrous mercy, permitted him ,vhom He destined for 
the government of souls to be tried by this temptation, 
for the increase of his crown, and that by his o,vn ex- 
perience he might have compassion on others." And 
he proceeds to tell us what ,yas this government of 
souls. In the year 1147, the monks of Melrose electr 
ed him their Abbot, and sent to Rievaux to beg of 
Aelred to give him permission to accept the office. 
Again, therefore, the two friends were separated, though 
not for ever, for the abbot of Rievaux ,vas the regular 
visitor of the community of l\ielrose. It was 'Valtheof's 
lot to win back all his old friends in the course of his 
life; after many years, he no\v found again his step- 
father king David, and his brother prince Henry. How 
his \vhole former life must have rushed upon him as he 
re-crossed the border, after so many years of monastic 
trials! His life, as a courtier in Scotland, must have 
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appeared a very point in his existence, and the adven- 
ture of the ring and the lady at that distance almost 
ludicrous. ''"''hen he reached his abbey, he found him- 
self lorù of an extensive domain j for though the abbot 
of l\Ielrose ,vas not the mitred prelate that he after- 
wards becaille, yet the ,vhole countryside ,vas in his 
hands. The people had been all but converted by 
St. Cuthbert, as prior of the lllonastery; and king 
David had endo,ved the community ,vith extensive 
lands, so that the abbot of Melrose, by a double title, 
was spiritual and tern poral lord of a large part of 
T,veeddale. 'Valtheof found his abbey in a delicate 
state. Richard, the first abbot of N e\v l\Ielrose, had 
just been deposed for harsh conduct tow"ards tbe monks; 
the ne\v abbot had, therefore, to recover the authority 
lost by his predecessor, ,vithout irritating the brethren, 
,vho, of course, ,vere exceedingly sensitive to any ex- 
ertion of discipline on the part of their spiritual ruler. 
As 1\Ielrose ,vas, in point of fact, a ne\v abbey, this 
state of things might have ruined it. The abbey had 
seen strange vicissitudes: first, it had come under St. 
Columban's rule,9 ,vith all its minute and severe penances, 
and its uncolnpromisillg severity. It seen1S hard to say 
precisely ,vhen it becalne Benedictine, for the rules of 


9 l\lr. 
fichelet tbinks that St. Columban's rule differed from that 
of St. Benedict, in that it was mystical to such an extent as to make 
light of the grossest sins of the flesh. If he had construed the passage on 
wbiçh he founds his opinion, he would have spen that it has no rrfer-" 
ence to actual guilt.. but was a provision to exclude the very suspicion 
of it. Si quis monachus dormierit in una domo cum muliere, duos 
dies in pane et aqua. 'Yhat he translates, S'il ignorait que ce fut 
une faute, means 
i nescierit mulicrem esse in domo. It would be 
invidious to point out a hlund('r however gross in so long anù so able 
a history, if so monstrous a conclusion had not been founded upon it. 
-Ilistoirc de France, tom. i. 277. 
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St. Columban and of St. Benedict were not so far op- 
posed to each other that they were incapable of existing 
side by side. Some communities observed both to- 
gether, till at length St. Benedict's rule got the day, as 
being the ,visest legislation for monks, considering the 
average capabilities of man. vVhile St. Columban's 
monks fasted every day till evening, St. Benedict varied 
the hour at different times of the year. Again, the-re is 
a special provision for difference of climate in the Bene- 
dictine habit, ,vhich is not the case in that of St. 
Columban. On the whole, the Benedictine rule ,vas 
found on experience the better. It was framed in that 
mild Italian spirit which was needed to temper the 
fierceness of our northern blood; and probably the 
rejection of the Scottish usages about Easter, and the 
Benedictine rule, came hand in hand into Melrose. 
Certainly St. Cuthbert, who was himself a convert from 
the Scottish mode of keeping Easter, was also the 
first to introduce St. Benedict's rule into Lindisfarne. 
This is bringing the matter very near l\lelrose, and 
seems to point to him as the person under ,vhom the 
abbey first became Benedictine. In the time of Wal- 
theof's predecessor it underwent another change, for 
king David had made it Cistercian, and put it under 
the jurisdiction of Rievaux. The convent seems to 
have been entirely removed from its old spot, for, about 
half a mile from the present ruins of the abbey, is a 
place which tradition assigns as the site of old J\lIelrose, 
on a promontory, stretching so far into the T,veed that 
the waters all but convert it into an island. The con- 
vent did not at first flourish in its new locality, owing 
to the harshness of abbot Richard, and perhaps to the 
impatience of the cOllilnunity under their ne,v rule. 
The nlonks ,v ere very anxious to get rid of their abbot, 
D 
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but they were afraid to take any steps to get hinl 
deposed, as he ,yas an intimate friend of the king. At 
last, they hit upon the expedient of electing \Valtheof 
in his room. This effectually disanned David's anger, 
and \Valtheof ,vas joyfully ,velcomed by hinl back to his 
dOlninions. 
"\Valtheof thus found hiInself again a man in au- 
thority. During the rest of his life he ,vas no\v to be 
everything for other people, and nothing for himself. 
Of the many years ,vhich he spent at :Thlelrose but little is 
kno,vn; how. they passed, ho,vever, we Inay judge by 
the kind of idea ,yhich ,vas still preserved of him in the 
abbey at the time ,vhen Josceline ,vrote his life. Every 
tradition points to the paternal kindness and sweetness 
of his rule. The old monks still told of him, that ,vhen 
a monk, who had fallen into a grievous fault, had once 
confessed it publicly and done penance, he would always 
punish severely anyone ,vho reproached the offender, or 
made any allusion to his fault. "Often he had in his 
mouth," says Josceline, "that saying of the blessed 
Hugh of Cluny, 'If either happened to Ine, I ,vouid 
rather be punished for sho,ving too much mercy, than 
for too much severity.' In the secret of the con- 
fessional, he sho"wed himself so mild and soothing a 
physician, that, ho\vever stubborn "as the breast of the 
sinner, the droppings of his ,vords of holy consolation 
,vould soften it to a true and fruitful penitence; and, by 
smiting it ,,,ith the rod of the Lord's Cross, he ,vould 
cleave the hard rock, till it burst forth into a fount of 
tears; and then, ,vhen he sa,v him ,veep, tears of com- 
passion used to flow from his eyes." A tradition still 
relnained of the beauty of his countenance; and it ,vas 
said that, not,,-ithstanding his austerities, his face had 
still a delicate colour in the Inidst of its paleness. 
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Besides this, the earnestness of his preaching ,,,,as remem- 
bered, as ,veIl as his eloquent and lucid speech, whether 
he spoke in French, English, or Latin, of all ,vhich lan- 
guages he was perfect master. With these qualities 
and acquirements, it is not ,vonderful that he should 
be said to have gained an immediate influence on all 
who came in his way, by his persuasive words and 
kindness of manner. And this overflo,ving love ex- 
tended itself even to animals. Stories were told of his 
affection for the old grey horse ,vhich he constantly 
rode, and ,vhich he used playfully to call his brother 
Grizzle.! He was even known to punish himself se- 
verely ,vith the discipline used in the order for havin'g 
killed an insect, saying that he had taken a,vay the life 
of a creature of God, ,vhich he could not restore. 
It was, however, not only ,vithin the ,valls of the abbey 
that his kindness of heart was known. The abbot of l\lel- 
rose, as head of the Cistercian order in Scotland, ,vas not 
a man who could al\vays relnain \vithin--the cloisters of 
his monastery. lIe had to go up into the IIighlands as 
far as Elgin to found the abbey of Kinloss j and at another 
time do,vn alnong the Cumberland hills, to lead a colony 
from l\lelrose to IIolmcultram. In his time, too, an ab- 
bey ,vas projected by his half-brother, Prince I-Ienry, and 
the site was fixed upon near the to,vn of Cupar-angus, 
not far from the banks of the river Isla j it ,vas not, ho,v- 
ever, put into execution till the tinle of his successor. 
His greatest sphere of action was in the ,vild country 
around l\lelrose itself: The abbot's grey horse and his 
truly apostolic retinue were ,veIl kno\vn in the valley of 
the T,veed, and alnong the 11lany ,vinding glens, \\rhich 
each sends its tributary stream into the broad river, along 


1 Frater Ferrandus, v. Ducange in voc. 
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the banks of which lay the possessions of the abbey. 
This ,vas the very ground \vhich had witnessed St. 
Cuthbert's labours before he was made bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and the Saint had never a \vorthier successor than 
abbot 'Valtheof. His retinue ,yas not of the kind ,vhich 
brother Josceline regrets ,vas becoming in fashion among 
the Cistercian abbots of his time. They could not sleep, 
he says, for a night in a grange of the abbey without 
a train of servants and numerous sumpter-horses with 
pack-saddles containing mantles of the finest cloth, 
lined ,vith lamb's-wool. His train consisted of a monk 
and a lay-brother, with three boys to look after the 
horses. The abbot ,vas so little solicitous about his 
personal appearance, and travelled with so little luggage 
himself, that he used to ride with the boots and other 
apparel of his attendants slung on in front, to save them 
the trouble of carrying them. 
He ,vas, however, not the less beloved by the vassals of 
the abbey because he travelled about in the guise of a 
poor man. :àlelrose ,vas the regular refuge of the ,vhole 
countryside, in the midst of the many physical sufferings 
,vhich came upon the peasantry in those hard times. 
SOlnetimes grievous falnines caIne upon the land, and 
the whole population from a great distance round used to 
assemble about the abbey. It required faith to undertake 
to feed these multitudes, and God re,varded the faith of 
the abbot, by ,vorking miracles to enable him to do 
,,,hat he had undertaken. At one time, it is said, a sore 
distress affiicted the country, and no one kne\v \vhat to 
do. It ,vas yet three months to the harvest, and the 
last year's provision was all spent. The corn ,vas still 
green in the valleys and on the hill-sides; and what ,ras 
to be done in the mean,vhile, before autumn came 
 

Ielrose ,vas the only resource, and so all trooped off to 
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the Tweed side with their wives and children, and 
thronged the abbey gates. It ,vas hardly possible that 
the granaries of the monks could supply them j but 
at least it would be better to die under the abbey 
walls, where the brethren would administer the rites 
of the church to the dying, than to lie do,vn and perish 
in detachments in their lonely glens. A vast crowd, 
therefore, collected together, and, as it were, besieged the 
gates of 
Ielrose. Waltheof went out ,vith Thomas the 
cellarer and some of the brethren to learn how large was 
the multitude. He found that they had regularly en- 
camped about the abbey, under the trees of the many 
woods, and on the level grounds by the side of the 
Tweed, for two miles around j four thousand men ,vere 
said to be assembled on the spot. Waltheof turned to 
Thomas, and asked him how this number of men ,vere to 
be nourished till the autumn. Thomas was called in the 
country the good cellarer, on account of his kindness to 
the poor; he said that the numerous flocks and herds of 
the abbey might be slain to feed them j but, he added, 
all the corn of the abbey was consumed except ,vhat re- 
mained in the two granges of Gattonside and Eildon. 
The abbot, on hearing this, took his crosier in his hand 
and crossed the Tweed to Gattonside, then a grange be- 
longing to the abbey, no,v a village smiling amongst its 
orchards opposite to Melrose. He then went into the 
granary, and striking his crosier into the corn, knelt do,vn 
and prayed ,vith many tears. He remained a long time 
on his knees, and, when he rose, he TI1acle the sign of the 
cross, and went away j he also proceeded to an upland farm 
called the Eildon grange, and did the same thing there; 
then he turned to Thomas and said, " Now disperse bold- 
ly, and give to the poor and to ourselves, for God \vill give 
the increase, and multiply enough for the use of both." 
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The monk did so, and the abbot's faith ,vas re,yarded, 
for the granaries of the t,vo granges lasted out the three 
months ,vhich intervened to the harvest. 
It ,vas not, ho,vever, only among the poor of the lanel 
that \Valtheof obtained influence j his noble birth, and 
his brother's high station, made him a conspicuous 
character j and ,vhenever the business of the abbey for a 
moment brought him in contact with his lofty kindred, 
the contrast bet,veen his poverty and the station to \vhich 
he ,vas born acted as a practical homily in a place ,,
here 
the voice of religion was seldom heard. lIe once had 
occasion to go to king Stephen, who, as ,veIl as the k.ing 
of Scotland, ,vas his kinsman. This meeting ,vith 
Stephen took place in the open air, and he found him 
standing ,vith Simon, the earl of Northampton, his o\vn 
brother. The abbot had not altered his apparel or in- 
creased the number of his attendants, though he was 
going into the king's presence. He appeared as usual on 
his old grey horse, ,vith the boots of the groolns slung on 
before hÏ1n instead of costly trappings j and altogether he 
,vas a very uncouth figure to appear among the nobles, 
,,
ho ,vere round the king, dressed in their burnished ar- 
mour, it could not be denied. II is brother felt a5halned of 
him as he approached, and said: "See, my lord king, ho,v 
my brother and thy kinsman does honour to his line- 
age." Stephen fixed his eyes on the abbot, and said ,vith 
his usual oath "By God's birth, if thou and I had only 
the grace to see it, he is an honour to us; he is an orna- 
ment to our race, even as the gem adorns the golJ in 
which it is set." Then he came fOf\vard and kissed the 
al)bot's band, and asked for his blessing, and bent his 
head to receive it. lIe granted 'Valtheof all that he 
","anted, and took leave of hilnr After he ,vas gone, 
Stephen remembered his own troubled life, ho,v he had 
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to :fight for his cro,vn, and ho,v little it profited him. 
He was a merciful prince, and of much good feeling, and 
was affected by this encounter. He ,vas no friend to 
churchmen, on bad terms with the Pope and with both 
English archbishops; but his religious feelings ,vere 
roused, and he burst into tears, and said, "This man 
has put all ,vorlc1ly things under his feet, but we are in 
chase after this fleeting world, and are losing body and 
soul in the pursuit." Such ,vas the effect of the sight of 
Waltheof on Stephen j his prayers for his brother had a 
more lasting result, though he had to wait long to see 
the fruit of them. Simon listened at last to his brother's 
exhortations, and repented sincerely of his irregular life. 
lIe founded the abbey of St. Andre,v at Northampton, 
in ,vhich house St. Thomas afterwards took refuge, as 
well as a nunnery dedicated to St. Mary without the 
same town, and the Cistercian abbey of Saltrey, de- 
pendent on the house of '''ardon. 
The favour of God 'vas manifested to 'Valtheof in 
other ,vays besides this answer to his prayers. Our 
blessed Lord rew"arded the crucified soul of His servant 
'with a foretaste of those joys ,vhich lIe ,vill give to His 
blessed ones in heaven. Sometimes, at long intervals, 
when the abbot ,vas keeping his Christmas or Easter 
festival in the church at 1\1:elrose, Christ ,vas pleased to 
manifest IIimself to IIis Saint in visions, one of ,,
hich 
\ve ,viII give in the ,vords of Josceline :-" Once ,vhen on 
Easter-night he celebrated the vigil, and the con- 
vent was chaunting psalms and hymns, the Saint sa,v in 
the Spirit the ,vhole course of the Lord's Passion, as 
though it ,vere going on before his eyes. It seemed to 
him that he sa,v the Lord, after the scourging and 
mocking, bearing the cro,vn of thorns upon His head, 
crucified on the tree, His hands and feet distended by 
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the nails. He thought that he sa,v Him giving up the 
ghost, and commending His soul into the hands of the 
Father, and afterwards pouring forth from IIis pierced 
side blood and water, to be our bath and our chalice, 
the price and the reward of man's salvation. He looked 
upon His soul, separated froln the body, spoiling hell, 
and, follo,ved by a numberless multitude of souls, coming 
out from the pit, resuming the body, bringing joy to the 
Angels by His resurrection, and by His appearance 
prostrating the soldiers, who were set to ,vatch lest the 
Life should arise from the dead. Then in a vision he 
sa,v Him beautiful, in His robes of glory, going forth in 
the greatness of His strength, bringing into paradise the 
spoils of captivity." 


5. How WaltlLeo! was taken to 'Lis rest. 


This was the way in ,yhich the Lord recompensed 
him for the austerities ,,
ith which he crucified his flesh, 
for his intense devotion, and for the many nights spent 
on the cold stones in the church, after the brethren had 
retired to rest, ,vhen compline was over. But lIe further 
re\varded him, by taking him to his rest from the cares 
of the world, and by calling him a,vay while he was still 
at l\Ielrose in the midst of his monks. 
Waltheof had been many years abbot of 
lelrose, and 
there seemed but little likelihood of his being disturbed 
by attempts to remove him. He was, however, to have 
another trial before he died. In the year 115D, ,vhen 
St. Aelred happened to be at 1vlelrose, the brethren were 
one day surprised to see a large and glittering cavalcade 
approach the ahbey: it ,vas composed partly of eccle- 
siastics, partly of men ,vhose dress and bearing sho,ved 
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them to be of high rank. They proved to be several of 
the canons, accompanied by the great men of the realm, 
come to offer Waltheof the vacant bishopric of St. An- 
drew's. The abbot, as they had expected, refused the 
see; but they had recourse to St. Aelred, as his superior, 
to force him to accept it. The Saint enjoined him on 
his obedience to accept it. W altheo
 however, begged 
his friend to hear him in private; and, when they were 
together, he informed him that God had revealed to him 
that he had now not long to remain in the world, and 
that the charge was too much for one who was soon to 
sicken and die. St. Aelred looked mournfully at his 
friend, and saw that, from his emaciated features and 
wasted frame, death could never be looked upon as un- 
likely: but he would not believe the message which 
Waltheof gave him; he shut his eyes to the notion 
that his friend was to go to his rest before him, and 
leave him alone upon earth j he therefore persisted in 
his command. Then they returned together to the 
chapter-house, where the assembly was anxiously ,vait- 
ing for their return. All were glad to hear St. Aelred's 
decision j but Waltheof stood up and said, "I have put 
off myoid garment, ho,v should I put it on again 
 I 
have washed my feet clean, how should I stain them 
again with the dust of the world's business
" Then he 
added, solemnly, with the tone and manner of a pro- 
phet, "Believe me, ye will elect another man, and have 
him for your bishop." Then he pointed with his :finger 
to a stone in the pavement of the chapter-house, and 
said, "There is the place of my rest j here will be my 
habitation, among my children, as long as the Lord 
wills." All who were present saw that he ,vas resolved, 
and the assembly retired, saying that they ,vould let the 
matter rest for a tÏ1ne. 
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\Valtheof ,vas fight; soon after this he ""as taken vio- 
lently ill; his bodyw.as racked ,vith pains. About the time 
of the dog-days, saysJ osceline, he gre,v very much worse, 
and all men thought that he must die at once. N everthe- 
less he lived for three \veeks after this in dreadful pain of 
body, but perfectly collected in mind, so that in the in- 
tervals of his agonies he used to call the brethren around 
him, and exhort them to love and concord amongst each 
other, and charity to the poor. During the last nine 
days he seemed to be dying every moment, and the at- 
tendants ,vondered ho,v it ,vas possible that a frame so 
exhausted and so racked ,vith pain could hold together. 
Then it ,vas remembered that he had been used to pray 
that in his last sickness he might suffer pain as a 
penance for his sins, so that his life seemed to be pro- 
longed in these fiery p"ains, in ans\ver to his o,vn prayers. 
As soon as a fit of pain had passed a,vay and a short 
breathing time ,vas allowed him, he ,vould smile faintly, 
and lift up his hands, as if to thank God. Once he said 
to those about him, "Oh! if I could but speak, I could 
tell you of ,vondrous things which I have seen." It is 
probable that God, ,vho had so often favoured him ,vith 
visions, no,v deigned to console hinl ,vith a foretaste of he a- 
venly joys" even \vhile he was lying in agony. On Lam- 
mas-day, ,vhen the Church celebrates the memory of St. 
Peter's miraculous delivery from prison, he \yas so visibly 
dying that he received the Body and Blood of Christ ånd 
the rite of extreme Unction. Yet for t,vo days and t,vo 
nights he lay in pain, hourly expecting death, and yet 
kept alive to suffer. About the da,vn of day on the 3rd of 
August, the convent ""as sumnloned to be present at the 
death of their father, and he ,vas placed on sackcloth to 
die, according to the rule of the order. 1Vhen he heard 
the lo\v chaunt of the psalms and litanies around him, he 
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opened his eyes and looked round upon them as if to 
thank them. lIe seemed so much revived that they re- 
tired; once again this scene had been rene,ved, 'v hen after 
sext, as the convent ,vas sitting down to its mid-day meal, 
they "
ere summoned tfor the last time. "There," says 
Josceline, ",vith the chaunts of his brethren sounding 
about him, this holy soul, after being tried as in a :fiery 
furnace ,vith fevers and manifold pains, and purified as 
gold in the fire, quitted the mortal tabernacle of its 
spotless body. Thus did the holy father pass from the 
world to the Father, from faith to sight, from hope to 
joy, from the shadow to the reality, from darkness to 
light, from the toilsome race to the hard-won cro\vn, from 
the misery of this present life to the everlasting glory of 
a life never to pass away." 
Thirteen years after the death of the Saint, the stone 
under \vhich his body lay, in the very place ,vhich he had 
pointed out, ,vas raised by abbot Josceline, and his re- 
mains were found uncorrupt. Again the same thing 
was found forty-eight years after his death. l\Iany 
miracles ,vere done at his tomb, which no, v lies neg- 
lected and unkno,vn among the ruins of his abbey. A 
stone indeed is pointed out by tradition in the choir, to 
,vhich his remains may have been translated. Nothing, 
ho,vever, certain is known, except that his body ,vill rise 
gloriously in the resurrection of the just. 
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WHAT is meant by the ,vord obedience, as applied to 
our blessed Lord, we cannot tell, still less can ,ve con- 
ceive ho,v, in consequence of His humiliation, He could 
be exalted. All that we know is, that for us He bowed 
Himself down to the death of the cross, in obedience to 
the "Till of the Father; and that for our sakes He, in His 
human nature, ,vas received up into glory, though His 
everlasting glory could neither gro,v nor decrease. His 
glory is represented as being the reward of His voluntary 
sufferings; and yet, incomprehensible as it is, this is not 
a mere representation, but both the glory and the suf- 
ferings are real. And this, again, is the case with all 
members of His Church; as His merits are imparted 
to them not by a nominal imputation, but by a real 
and ineffable union, so also the cross which they bear 
is not :figurative, but a very crucifixion of body and 
soul. In proportion, too, as Christians are more saintly, 


1 This life of St. Robert is pIÍncipally taken from a manuscript life 
of him in the British l\Iuseum, which contains a few particulars not in 
the Bollandists. It speaks of having heard things spoken of him by 
the old men in the Abbey, and also of a book preserved there called 
Collectaneus Sti. Roberti, containing his meditations and prayers, and 
also of the book of his miracles. l\Iany miraculous stories are told of 
him in the life in the Bollandists. 
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that is, more Christian, they also partake more of the 
cross. They are not content \vith the narro\v bounds 
of natural suffering, but they seek out for thclnselves, as 
it \vere, a supernatural cross, that they lnay learn to 
live above the flesh and to crucify it \vith their Lord. 
It is this inseparable connection bet\veen glory and 
suffering \vhich makes the most contemplative Saints 
to be also the most austere. I t is this \vhich has driven 
holy monks and hermits into the \vilderness; they 
durst not, \vithout crucifying their bodies, give them- 
selves up to the holy joys into \vhich their love for 
Christ thre\v them, \vhen they contemplated IIis mys- 
teries. " There is no Thabor \vithout Calvary," as it has 
been expressed; and "this is a fundall1ental la\v of 
Christian mysticism." 
The :first Cistercians \vere no exceptions to this rule, 
,vhich is, in fact, the principle which gave life to all 
monastic orders, and \vhich connects together ascetics in 
all ages, St. Anthony and St. Bruno, St. Benedict and 
St. Romuald. On the low, vine-clad plains of Burgundy 
St. Bernard renewed \v hat St. Basil had begun in the so- 
litudes of Pon tus. In the wild forests and on the lonely 
mountains of the north of England the same scenes 
appeared as in the :first ages were \"itnessed in the 
deserts of Egypt. And this \vas especially the case 
\vith the first generation of English Cistercians; from 
peculiar circumstances, they \vere distinguished by 
sterner features than those of France. There is little 
enough of sternness in the idea \vhich \ye form of 
St. Bernarù "riting his sermons on the Canticles in the 
arbour of tw.isted flo\vers,2 in the garden of Clairvaux ; 
or in St. Basil's description of his solitude, and of the 


2 Pisatiis floribus intcxtum. Vita Sti. Bern. 
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clear river sweeping round his ,voody mountains which 
collected its ,vaters into a clear basin like a lake, and 
then again narro,ved into a river. But our first Eng- 
lish Cistercians had little leisure for scenery. The co- 
lony sent to Rievaux came over from France and found 
a home ready for them; but the first monks ,vho broke 
away from a Benedictine abbey, as St. Stephen did from 
Molesme, had to endure a trial which it required super- 
human energy to bear. Their history forms the prin- 
cipal portion of the very brief life of Robert of New- 
minster which remains to us. 
Few, indeed, are the particulars ,vhich are related 
of him, except as far as he is connected with Fountains 
Abbey. He was born in the district of Craven, appa- 
rently at the village of Gargrave. 3 He ,vent to the 
university of Paris, and his biographer appeals to a 
book on the Psalms, which he is said to have composed, 
as a proof of his progress in theology. He then ,vas 
ordained priest to his native village of Gargra ve. He 
next appears as a monk at "\Vhitby. In the year 1132, 
ho,vever, ne,vs reached the monastery of a movement in 
the Benedictine order, which entirely altered Robert's 
plan of life; and we must transport the reader into the 
chapter-house of St. l\fary's abbey at York, that he 
may see ho,v the voice from Citeaux found an echo 
in England. 
The abbey "ras rich and magnificent, but anyone 
who entered it soon perceived that St. Benedict would 
hardly have kno,vn it for his. It ,vas not that the 
monks ,vere men of scandalous lives. "On the con- 


3 Ex provincia Eboraccnsi quæ Cravcn dicitur. Gargravc ubi natus 
fucrat. 
IS. The Church of St. Andrew of Gargrave was given in 
J 321 to the Abbey uf Sallay by 'Yilliam Pcrcy. Vide Dugdale. 
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trary," says the chronicle of Fountains, "they lived 
honestly, but they fell far short of the perfection en- 
joined by the rule." The abbot ,vas a kind-hearted 
man, but he ,vas old and ignorant, and the monks 
led an easy life. .A noise of chattering and laughing 
might be heard allover the abbey; some, indeed, kept 
aloof, and would go into the church to praý while 
others were idle. The greater part, after compline, 
instead of going to the dormitory, walked about, and, 
dividing into knots, talked about the ne,vs of the 
day. Thus there were two parties in the community; 
but the strict party were a very small minority, only 
thirteen monks. Ho,vever, they had at their head 
Richard, the prior, and Gervase, the sub-prior, so they 
hoped that something might be done through them; 
and, on the eve of the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he went, ,vith the sub-prior, to Godfrey, the abbot, 
and propounded to him his though ts as to the lax 
state of the abbey. But the poor abbot trembled at 
the very notion of innovation. He said that the con- 
vent would have an ill name, that all the world lived as 
they lived, and that he did not see why they should affect 
singularity; in fine, it was impossible. Richard, how- 
ever, stood his ground manfully; as for innovation, 
it ,vas only going back to the rule of St. Benedict; 
and, as for impossibility, the monks of Clairvaux 
and Citeaux found it possible enough. The abbot 
put off his decision, and begged him to put dow"n 
in writing what he wanted. By the time, ho,vcver, 
that this was done, the other monks had heard of 
,vhat ,vas rumoured; "and," says the chronicle, "there 
arose a great tumult in the monastery." Richard, 
seeing that the case was hopeless, applied to Thurstan, 
archbishop of York, saying that they were threatened 
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with excommunication by their brethren. They pro- 
tested that all that they wanted was "to follow Christ, 
who ,vas a poor man, in His voluntary poverty, and 
to bear Christ's cross on their bodies." The arch bishop 
" 
applied to abbot Godfrey j and the old abbot wept, 
and said that he would not oppose their holy resolution, 
but could do nothing without the chapter. So the 
archbishop promised to meet the chapter. . 
On the appointed day, Thurstan, with several grave 
and reverend ecclesiastics connected with the cathe- 
dral, went to St. l\iary's abbey, to try to pacify it. 
'Vhen, hov{ever, they reached as far as the door of 
the chapterhouse, they were met by the abbot, who 
protested that the archbishop alone should enter, with- 
out the secular clerks who attended him. vVhen Thur- 
stan remonstr3jted, out rushed from the chapterhouse 
the whole convent, and with them a number of strange 
monks, Cluniacs and Benedictines, assembled for the 
occasion. Such an uproar ensued as St. Mary's abbey 
has never witnessed before or since. They roared, they 
bellowed, and they declared that they ,vonld rather 
suffer an interdict for an hundred years than yield 
an inch. Suddenly they shouted, "Seize them, seize 
them!" and then they attacked Richard and his friends, 
and would have torn them to pieces, if they had not 
clasped the archbishop's knees for shelter. Then they 
drove archbishop, monks, and clerks, altogether, pell- 
mell into the church, with cries of" Seize the rebels! 
seize the traitors! " So the archbishop quitted the 
monastery, and took with him the brethren thus for- 
cibly ejected, being twelve priests and one sub-deacon, 
and lodged them in his house. Here they remained 
till Christmas day, when the archbishop took them 
with him to Ripon minster, and, in the midst of the 
E 
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solemn services of the festi val, he assigned them their 
habitation, of which they set out to take possession, 
after having elected Richard for their abbot. 
This ,vas ,vhat Robert heard at 'Vhitby j he must 
also have been told that nothing could equal the deso- 
lation of the place or the hardships which, in that 
rugged season, they endured. We kno,v nothing of 
the previous ,vorkings of his mind, but that this did not 
deter him is quite clear, for he obtained leave from 
his abbot to join them, and set out to find their 
habitation, and a more desolate scene could hardly 
be iInagined. It ,vas on the banks of the Skeld, under 
a ridge of rocks, and surrounded by pathless woods, 
then in all the nakedness of ,vinter. And ,vhere ,vere the 
monks themselves 
 Under a broad elm, in the midst 
of the belt of rocks, they had made a hut ''lith hurdles 
roofed ,vith turf. Here they lived, in the midst of 
the terrible cold of ,vinter; their very existence was 
a miracle, but it ,vas still more ,vonderful ho,v Inedita- 
tion, and the chaunting of psalms by night, and the 
regular hours, and the holy sacrifice of the mass, could 
go on regularly, almost in the open air) to the sound of 
the ,vind howling about them through the leafless trees, 
and of the hoarse roaring of the s,vollen Skeld. Ro- 
bert's must have been a resolute heart, not to be 
appalled by such a scene as this j but he 'vas sup- 
ported by his resolution to suffer ,vith Christ, so that 
the bitter cold, and the long fasts, and coarse food of the 
little community,vere a source of joy to him, because 
they united hilll to his Lord. 
lIe found the brethren employed in he,ving do,vn 
trees to build a chapel. As for tilling their ground, that 
was out of the question at that time of the year j and 
they 'vere supported solely by supplies ,vhich they ob- 
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tained from the Archbishop of York. It seems wonder- 
ful ho,v human bodies could manage to pass the ,vinter 
in such a solitude, and with so little shelter, but the 
grace of God supported them. "No sign of sadness," 
says the chronicle, ",vas seen among them; not a sound 
of murmuring, but all blessed God ,vith entire fervour, 
poor in ,vorldly goods, but strong in faith." After the 
winter ,vas over, and the voice of spring \vas heard in 
their ,voods, they determined to send to Clairvaux that 
they might be affiliated to the Cistercian order. We may 
suppose ,vith what joy the blessed St. Bernard received 
the t\VO brethren ,vhom they sent, and wrote to them a 
letter with his own hand, sending them an aged monk 
called Godfrey, to teach them Cistercian discipline. Ac- 
cording to Godfrey's directions, they built their house, 
and ordered their \vhole life according to the institutes 
of Clairvaux. Very soon the spark \vhich they had 
kindled spread in England, and ten novices appeared to 
share their hard life ,vith them. Abbot Richard re- 
ceived them joyfully; but it ,vas a great act of faith to 
receive them, for still they had no possessions of their 
own but ,vhat the archbishop of York gave them. For 
two years they struggled on, sometimes obliged to live on 
roots and on the leaves of trees, till they almost despaired, 
and Richard set out for Clairvaux to expose their dis- 
tress to its holy abbot. St. Bernard assigned them a 
grange belonging to his abbey, for their support, but 
Richard on his return found that God had had compas- 
sion upon them, and had re,varded their faith by moving 
the heart of Hugh, the dean of York, to becollle a novice 
of the poor house of Fountains, and to give them all his 
\vealth, so that the abbot ,vhen he returned, found 
plenty reigning in his Inonastery. lIe found also a 
library and the books of the lIoly Scripture, which Hugh 
had given them. 
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Years went on, and the community flourished more 
and more, till in the fifth year after their foundation, a 
noble baron, called Ralph de 
lerlay, offered to endow a 
Cistercian house if they \vould send a colony of 'Vhite 
monks into his lands. Abbot Richard joyfully assented, 
and he appointed Rob
rt to be the leader of the t\velve 
brethren of the new house. " It \vas a beautiful place, 
pleasant \vith water, and very fair wood about it," and 
was called N ewminster. 
Of Robert's government of his abbey, such scanty re- 
cords remain that it is impossible toforlll a connected his- 
tory of it. As a proof of its flourishing condition, three 
colonies were sent from his abbey during his lifetime, 
Pipe,vell in 1143, Sallay and Roche about 114:7. Fur- 
ther than this, only scattered notices are inserted, t\VO of 
which are here put do\vn, because they help to give a 
faint idea of the abbot, and because they have never been 
published else\vhere. One day, Abbot Robert \vished to 
return from a grange, where he had been visiting the 
lay-brethren of the abbey j a great festival ,vas approach- 
ing, and he wished to hurry back to N ewminster. He had 
no palfrey to convey hilll back, so he called for a pack- 
horse which used to carry bread to the granges. He 
mounted his sorry steed, and pulled his cow"! over his 
face, and began to pray and meditate as :Qe ,vas \vont to 
do wherever he \vent. As he ,.\vas riding along, he \vas 
rouseù from his meditation by a voice rudely asking him 
,,
hether he had seen the lord abbot in the place \vhich 
he had left. This was a nobleman \vho had conle to the 
abbey on business, and had been directed to seck him at 
the grange. Seeing this shabby figure, the nobleman 
thought that it was SOlne lay-brother. Robert did not 
choose to undeceive him, for he \vished still to pass for 
a poor lay-brother, and so he shre,vdly said, "\vhen I 
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was last at the grange, the abbot was there." But the 
nobleman ,vhen he had looked further at the speaker's 
features, kne,v at once from his saintly face that the 
abbot himself was speaking to him, so he humbly got 
down from his fine horse, and made the abbot mount it, 
and \vhen he had finished his business with him, he 
begged for his blessing and went away. 
-At another time a great trial befell Robert, one pro- 
bably more harassing than all his bodily luortifications. 
He was accused to St. Bernard of misconduct in the 
government of his abbey, and it appears that the saint 
so far believed it that Robert was obliged to take a 
journey into France to clear himself. But when St. 
Bernard sa\v him and luarked the angelic temper \vith 
\vhich the abbot bore the humiliation, \vithout speaking 
harshly of his accusers, he felt sure that he was innocent, 
and from that time loved him the more. During this 
journey he also sa\y Pope Eugenius,4 and returned back to 
Newminster full of joy, for good had come out of evil; 
and it is especially recorded that he did not speak a word 
of reproach to his accusers when he returned. 
It was in 1159 that this saint passed to his rest. He 
had been to visit his great friend, St. Godric, the holy 
hermit of :Finchale, \vhom he used to consult in all spi- 
ritual matters. It ,vas now fifty years since St. Godric 
had entered his hermitage j and though he was lying in 
extreme ,veakness on his bed from which he never rose, 
yet his mind rose above his body, and he ,vas endowed 
,vith many supernatural gifts so that he often knew of 
events which happened a great distance off as though he 


4 This fixes tbe date to 1147-8. 'Villimu Bishop of Durham, who 
is said in the 118. to have given the lands of lValsingham to the 
abbe
T, is "\Villiam of St. llarbara. 
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: were present. It was a little before the feast of the Lord's 
-. Ascension that he quitted St. Godric to hasten back to 
his monastery, and the holy hermit told him at parting, 
that he should see his face no more. On the Saturday 
s fter the festival, he fell ill, and knew that he ,vas to die. 
"\Vhen he had received the Holy Sacrament, and was vi- 
sibly dying, the older brethren of the monastery came to 
him, begging of him to name as his successor the man 
whom he thought most fit. But the saint said, " I kno"p 
well that ye ,vill not follo,v my advice, but elect brother 
Walter," and so indeed it befell after his death. Soon 
after this he raised his hands to heaven, and prayed for 
his spiritual sons, and for his monastery, and then he 
passed a"Tayto the joys of heaven on the 7th of June, 1159. 
At the time that he gave" up his soul into the hands of 
God, a vision appeared to St. Godric, ,vhich ,ve ,vill give 
in the words of the chronicle. "The man of God, God- 
ric, saw while he ,vas praying, an intense light pene- 
trating into the darkness of the night, and two ,valls of 
brightness reaching from earth to heaven. Bet"reen 
these walls angels ,vere flying up to heaven, bearing 
with songs of joy, the soul of abbot Robert, one on the 
right hand, the other on the left. The soul, as far as it 
could be seen, ,vas like a globe of fire. As they "rere as- 
cending, the enemy of the human race met them, but 
went back in confusion, for he could find nothing to lay 
hold of in him. And the servant of God sa,v the soul of 
his dear friend thus ascend to heaven, of which the gates 
were opened for him. And, 10! a voice ,vas heard, re- 
peating twice, , Enter now, my friends.' " 
The body of St. Robert was buried first in the chapter, 
and after,vards translated to the choir in consequence of 
the miracles which took place at his tomb. 
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